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ADVEETISEMEKT. 


In  presenting  this  Third  Edition  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  Author  has  to  express  his  regret  that 
it  appears  merely  as  a  transcript  of  the  first. 
Ills  present  occupations  leave  him  little  or  no 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  or  the 
continuation  of  those  studies  which  formed  the 
delight  of  his  youth.  Whether  it  will  ever 
please  Providence  to  allow  him  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  them,  it  is  not  in  lii?  power  to  judge. 
But  should  this  ever  be  granted  to  him,  it  will 
be  certainly  dedicated  to  tlie  completion  of 
works  left  imperfect  through  attention  to  the 
claims  of  higher  duties ;  and  to  no  pursuits  will 
he  return  with  greater  pleasure,  than  to  those 
which  Y>dll  enable  him  furtlier  to  verify  the 
principles  of  this  work.  Tlie  more  he  has 
watched  the  progress  of  every  science  liere  treated 
of,  the  more  he  has  found  reason  for  conviction 
that  reli<2:ion  has  notliin^^  to  fear  fi-om.  the  le^lti- 
mate  advance  of  human  learnincr. 


LoNDox,  Jvly  1,  IS-IO. 


PEEFAOE. 


In  the  following  Lectures,  tlie  reader  will 
hardly  fail  to  observe  a  certain  want  of  harmonj 
between  the  different  parts ;  and  I  know^  not 
how  I  can  better  apologize  for  it,  than  by 
brief! J  stating  the  manner  and  occasion  of  their 
composition.  Thev  were  first  drawn  np  for  pri- 
vate instruction,  and  read,  by  me  in  tlie  English 
College  at  Rome,  over  which  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  presiding ;  being  intended  for  an  in- 
troductory course  to  the  study  of  theology.  At 
the  request  of  several  friends,  I  was  induced  to 
deliver  them  to  a  public  audience ;  and  during 
the  Lent  of  1835,  they  were  read  to  a  large 
and  select  attendance  in  the  apartments  of  His 
Enn'nence  Cardinal  Weld. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  how  many  m.od- 
ifications  w^ere  requisite  for  the  second  deliv' 
ery ;  particularly  as  I  pledged  myself  in  my 
prospectus  to  simplify  my  subjects  so  far  as  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  persons  who  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  them.      Accordingly 
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nianj  topics  were  but  lightly  toiiclied,  which, 
in  the  original  draught,  had  been  more  fully 
developed,  while  others  were  extended  to  a 
length  unnecessary  for  an  academical  audience 
possessed  of  preliminary  scientific  knowledge, 
lu  fact,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Lectures  were 
'written  over  again  for  the  occasion. 

Among  my  audience  I  counted  men  whoso 
reputation,  in  tlieir  respective  departments  of 
literature  and  science,  miglit  have  made  me 
shrink  from  my  complicated  task  ;  yet  I  found 
them  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  and  en- 
couraging in  their  judgment.  They  joined  in  a 
wish  repeatedly  expressed  by  most  of  my  hear- 
ers, that  these  Lectures  should  be  conmiunicated 
to  the  public :  and  I  came  over  to  England, 
chiefly  to  carry  tliis  desire  iuto  exeqution.  But 
then  a  furtlier  change  appeared  necessary,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  press. 

In  tlie  first  place,  many  of  the  parts  which 
had  been  suppressed  in  the  second  delivery, 
have  been  restored ;  while  several  elementary 
details,  which  were  tlien  introduced,  have  not 
been  withdrawn.  I  wished  to  make  the  work 
interesting  to  dilTcrcnt  classes  of  readers ;  and 
hoped  that  the  intermixture  of  some  few  top- 
ics, more   exclusively   addressed  to  the  learned, 
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would  not  detract  from  tlie  interest  wliicli  tlio 
general  plan  niiglit  possess  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  Still,  a  certain  incongruity  must  tlience 
resnlt ;  as  some  passages  will  appear  addi'essed 
to  a  different  audience  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  course. 

The  second  cause  of  change  is,  perhaps, 
more  satisfactory.  My  long  residence  abroad 
had  debarred  me  from  the  consultation  of  sev- 
eral modern  works,  treating  on  the  subject  of 
these  Lectures,  so  that  in  regard  to  English 
books,  I  might  say  with  the  poet — - 

"  Quod  si  scriptorum  non  magna  est  copia  apud  me. 
Hoc  fit  quod  Romoe  vivimus,  ilia  domus."  * 

"Now  the  perusal  of  these  caused  occasional  mod- 
ifications in  the  opinions  which  I  had  previously 
adopted.  But  even  when  a  work  has  appeared 
since  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it  into 
the  text,  rather  than  omit  it,  to  avoid  an  anachro- 
nism. On  the  whole,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have 
had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  improve 
them  as  might  be  expected,  and  that  many 
more  works  might  have  been  perused  or  con- 
sul ted  by  me  to  great  advantage. 

*  "  Catullus  ad  Manlium,"  33. 
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The  form,  therefore,  in  which  my  humble 
lucubrations  appear  before  the  pubHc  is  that  of 
a  third  modification ;  and  if  the  observation  be 
true,  that  second  thoughts  are  not  tlie  best, 
but  third  thoughts,  which  correct  the  second,  and 
bring  them  back  in  part  to  the  more  vivid  and 
natural  impressions  exhibited  in  the  first,^  I 
may  appear  to  present  this  little  narrative  of 
what  I  have  done,  rather  in  the  form  of  a  rec- 
ommendation than  of  an  apology. 

But,  from  my  heart,  I  can  say,  that  no 
reader's  eye,  however  keen,  will  be  more  sen- 
sible than  mine  is  to  the  imperfections  of  my 
work.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  varied, 
and  have  rather  formed  a  relaxation  from  severer 
pursuits,  than  objects  of  professed  research. 
That  its  numerous  faults  will  be  observed,  and 
perhaps  severely  criticised,  I  must  naturally  ex- 
pect. Still  I  shall  always  feel  that  the  cause 
which  I  plead  may  well  throw  some  of  its  pro- 
tection over  its  least  worthy  advocates,  and 
concih'ate  the  benevolence  of  all  that  revere 
and  love  it.  To  succeed  in  its  behalf  would, 
indeed,  be  glorious ;  but  the  attempt — the  la- 
bor of  which,  in  this  case,  has  not  been  small 
— cannot   surely   be* divested   of  all   merit;  and 

*  "  G  uesses  at  Triitli." 
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I  shall  gladly  hail  the  augury  of  the  indulgent 
reader,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  my  proem/ 
he  addresses  me  in  the  words  ( )f  the  poet ": 

Miyag  ajav  fieydTia  6'  kinvoEiQ  iXeiv, 
MaKapiog  ye  [lip  Kvpf/aaQ  eaec 
n0N02  A  ETKAEH2. 

EuRiPiD.  Mhes.  Act  i.  y.  195,* 


•  Great  is  the  cause,  and  great  thine  aim ; 
Thrice  happy,  if  success  shall  claim 
Its  due  reward ;  yet  honor'd  still 
May  be  the  labor  and  the  will. 


LECTURE   THE   FIRST; 

ON  THE 

COMrARATIVE    STUDY   OF  LANGUAGES. 


PAET  I. 

General  Introduction. — Relation  of  these  I^ectuiea  to  tlia 
Christian  Evidences. — Method  to  be  therein,  followed.— 
Results  to  be  anticipated. 

Ethnography,  or  comparative  study  of  languages. — His- 
tory— First  period  :  Search  after  the  primary  language  ; 
defects  in  the  object  and  methods. — Second  period ;  Col- 
lection of  materials  ;  lists  of  words,  and  series  of  Our 
Fathers. — TJiird  period  :  Attempts  at  arrangement  and 
classification  ;  Leibnitz,  Hervas,  Catherine  II.,  and  Pallas, 
Adelung  and  Yater. — Dangerous  appearance  of  the  study 
at  tiii?  period,  from  the  apparent  multiplication  of  in- 
dependent languages. — Results — Fir  at :  Formation  of 
families,  or  large  groups  of  languages  in  close  affinity  by 
words  and  grammatical  forms. — Exemplification  in  the 
Indo-European,  Semitic,  and  Malayan  families. — Second  : 
Progressive  reduction  of  supposed  independent  languages 
into  connection  with  the  great  families  ;  Ossete,  Arme- 
nian, Celtic. — Review  of  Sir  W.  Betham's  System ;  Dr. 
Prichard;  Recapitulation;  Concluding  Remarks. 

"Were  it  given  unto  ns  to  contemplate  God's 

works  in  the  visible  and  in  tlie  moral  world,  not 

as  we  now  see  them,  in  shreds  and  little  fragments, 

i")ut  as  woven  too^ether  into  the  o^reat  web  of  uni- 

vox,  I, — 1 
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versal  liarmony ;  could  oiir  minds  take  in  each  part 
thereof,  with  its  general  and  particular  connec- 
tions, relations,  and  appliances: — there  can  he  no 
douht  but  religion,  as  estahlished  by  Ilim,  would 
appear  to  enter,  and  fit  so  completelv  and  so  nec- 
essarily into  the  general  plan,  as  that  all  would  he 
unravelled  and  destroyed,  if  by  any  means  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  And  such  a  view  of  its  interweav 
ing  v/ith  the  whole  economy  and  fabric  of  nature 
would  doubtless  be  the  highest  order  of  evidence 
which  could  be  given  us  of  its  truth.  Eut  this  is 
the  great  difference  between  nature^s  and  man's 
operation,  that  she  fashioneth  and  moulds  all  the 
parts  of  her  works  at  once,  while  he  can  apply 
himself  only  to  the  ela])oration  of  one  single  part 
at  a  time  ;^  and  hence  it  comes,  that  in  all  onr 
researches,  the  successive  and  partial  attention 
which  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  separate  evidences 
or  proofs,  doth  greatly  weaken  their  collective  force. 
For,  as  the  illustrious  i)acon  hath  well  remarked, 
"  the  harmony  of  the  sciences,  that  is,  when  each 
part  supports  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
true  and  brief  way  of  confutation  and  suppression 
of  all  the  smaller  sorts  of  objections;  but  on  tlie 
other  hand,  if  you  draw  out  every  axiom,  like  the 

*  "  For  as  when  a  carver  cuts  and  graves  an  image,  lie 
aliapes  only  that  part  whereupon  he  works,  "and  not  the  rest ; 
but  contrariwise,  when  Nature  makes  a  flower  or  living 
creature,  she  engenders  and  brings  forth  rudiments  of  all  tlio 
parts  at  once." — Bacon,  "  De  Augm.  Scient."  1.  vii.  p.  3G0 
Trans.  Oxf.  1640. 
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sticks  of  a  fagot,  one  by  one,  you  may  easily  quar- 
rel with  them,  and  bend  and  break  them  at  your 
pleasure."  * 

To  the  difficulties  thus  thrown  in  our  way  by 
the  limitation  of  om-  ftxculties,  prejudices  of  vener- 
able standing  have  added  much.  For  ages  it  has 
been  considered,  by  many,  useless  and  ahnost  pro- 
fane, to  attempt  any  marriage  between  tlieology  and 
the  other  sciences.  Some  men  in  their  writings, 
and  many  in  their  discourse,  go  so  tar  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  may  enjoy  a  dualism  of  opinions, 
holding  one  set  which  they  believe  as  Christians, 
and  another  whereof  they  are  convinced  as  philoso- 
phers. Such  a  one  will  say  that  he  believes  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  that  they  contain  ;  but  will  yet 
uphold  some  system  of  chronology  or  history 
which  can  nowise  be  reconciled  therewith.  One 
does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  accordance 
between  the  Mosaic  creation  and  Cuvier's  discov- 
eries ;  another  thinks  the  history  of  tlie  dispersion 
incompatible  with  the  number  of  dissimilar  lan- 
guages now  existing ;  a  third  considers  it  ex- 
tremel}^  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  man- 
kind from  one  common  parentage.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  considering  religion  or  its  science,  theol- 
ogy, -as  entitled  to  sisterhood  with  the  other  sci- 
ences, it  is  supposed  to  move  on  a  distinct  plane, 
and  preserve  a  perpetual  ^parallelism  with  them, 
which  prevents  them  all  from  clashing,  as  it  de« 

*  Bacon,  "  De  Augm.  Scient."  1.  vii.  p.  330. 
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prives  them  of  mutual  support.  Ilenct,  too,  it  ia 
no  wonder  that  theolo^-v^  should  be  always  consid- 
ered  a  study  purely  professional,  and  devoid  of  gen- 
eral interest ;  and  that  it  should  be  deemed  impos- 
sible to  invest  its  researches  with  those  varied 
charms  that  attract  us  to  other  sci entitle  inquiries."^^ 

Reflections  such  as  these  have  led  me  to  the 
attempt  whereupon  I  enter  to-day;  the  attempt, 
that  is,  to  bring  theology  somehow  into  the  circle 
of  the  other  sciences,  by  showing  how  beautifully 
it  is  illustrated,  suj)ported,  and  adorned  by  them 
all ;  to  prove  how  justly  the  j)hilosopher  should 
bow  to  her  decisions,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
researches  will  only  confirm  them  ;  to  demonstrate 
the  convergence  of  truths  revealed  with  truths 
discovered ;  and,  however  imperfectly,  to  present 
you  with  some  such  picture  as  Homer  hath  de- 
scribed upon  his  hero's  shield ;  of  things  and 
movements  heavenly,  that  appertain  unto  a  higher 
sphere,  hemmed  round  and  embellished  by  the 
representations  of  earthlier  and  homelier  pursuits. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  lectures 
to  which  I  have  invited  you,  is  to  show  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  development  of  the  Christian  evidences;  and 

*  For  a  view  of  the  unsatisfuctory  metliod  by  wliicli  the 
French  eclectic  school  attempts  at  once  to  separate  and  rec- 
oncile science  and  revelation,  see  Damiron,  "  Essai  sur  IHis- 
toire  de  la  Philosophic  en  France  : "  Bruxelles,  1829,  pp.  471- 
474:  or  Carove,  "  Di-r  Saint  Simonismus  und  die  neiiere 
Philosophic    LHp.  1881,  p.  43. 
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before  proceeding  furtlier,  I  must  be  allov/ed  to 
explain  the  terms  and  limits  of  mj  inquiries.  By 
the  simple  statement  of  my  theme,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  npon  the  well-occu- 
pied field  of  natural  theology,  or  to  aj)ply  the  pro- 
gress of  science  to  the  increasing  proof  thereby 
gained,  of  a  wise  all-ruling  Providence.  It  is  of 
revealed  religion  alone  that  I  mean  to  treat — of 
the  evidences  which  Christianity  has  received  in 
its  numberless  connections  wdtli  the  order  of  na- 
ture or  the  course  of  human  events.  And  when  I 
use  the  word  evidences,  I  must  be  understood  in 
a  very  wide  and  general  signification.  I  consider 
that  whatever  tends  to  prove  the  truth  of  any 
narrative  in  the  sacred  volume,  especially  if  that 
narrative,  to  merely  human  eyes,  appears  improb- 
able, or  irreconcilable  with  other  facts,  tends  also 
essentially  to  increase  the  sum  of  evidence  which 
Christianity  possesses,  resting,  as  it  essentially 
does,  upon  the  authenticity  of  that  book.  Any 
discovery,  for  instance,  that  a  trifling  date,  till 
lately  inexplicable,  is  quite  correct,  besides  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  upon  an  individual  point,  has 
a  far  greater  moral  weight  in  the  assurance  it  af- 
fords of  security  in  other  matters.  And  hence  a 
long  research,  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
appiirently  mean  importance,  must  be  measured 
according  to  this  general  influence,  rather  than  by 
its  immediate  results. 

But  while,  as  has  been  observed,  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  search  after  truth  to  generalize 
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tlieir  proofs  as  much  as  possible,  and  take  their 
stand  npon  the  broadest  gronnd,  those  who  attack 
it  will  ever  find  their  greatest  advantage  in  partic- 
ular objections,  and  piecemeal  destruction.  And 
such,  on  their  part,  has  been  the  policy  pursued. 
Each  science  has  been  individually  ransacked,  and 
many  partial  results  of  each  separately  urged,  as 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  defences  of  Christianity. 
These  repeated  attempts  must  form  an  additional 
motive  for  inquiry  into  the  real  results  of  modern 
science.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian  revelation 
rests  upon  general  arguments,  not  easily  shaken  by 
particular  objections.  It  is  true  that  its  evidence, 
external  and  'internal,  consists  of  numerous  and 
various  considerations,  dove-tailed  and  riveted  so 
strongly  together,  that  a  partial  attack  upon  one 
point  is  borne  by  the  rest ;  so  that  we  incur  greater 
difficulties  by  supposing  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity false  in  consequence  of  a  particular  objec- 
tion, than  we  do  by  confessing  our  inability  to 
answer,  and  adhering  nevertheless  to  the  cause 
which  it  impugns. 

But  although  the  less-instructed  Christian  may 
thus  preserve  his  conviction  undisturbed  by  diffi- 
culties whereunto  he  sees  not  the  immediate  an- 
swer, there  is  another  method  of  proceeding  more 
satisfactory,  more  interesting,  and  to  those  who 
have  the  power,  almost  of  obligation;  that  is, 
boldly  and  patiently  to  examine  the  objections, 
and  solve  them  individually ;  and  for  this  purpose 
to  neglect  no   means  within  their  reach,  of  pro- 
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cnrino;  the  necessary  information.  Of  our  ultimate 
and  cu^mplete  suecess,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  entertain  a  doubt. 

Causa  jubet  melior  superos  sperare  secundos. 

If  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  God  is  as  much 
the  author  of  our  religion  as  he  is  of  nature,  we 
must  be  also  thoroughly  assured  that  the  compari- 
son of  his  works,  in  both  these  orders,  must  neces- 
sarily give  a  uniform  result.  An  essential  part  of 
my  task  will  therefore  be  to  show  how  tlie  very 
sciences,  whence  objections  have  been  drawn  against 
religion,  have  themselves,  in  their  progress,  en- 
tirely removed  them ;  and  hence  my  method  of 
treating  each  science,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
will  necessarily  be  historical.  I  shall  thus  ivoid 
an  important  difficulty — that  of  supposing  all  my 
hearers  furnished  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
so  many  different  pursuits.  Instead  of  this,  I 
flatter  myself,  that  while  I  show  the  signal  services 
rendered  to  religion  by  the  progress  of  each  science, 
I  shall  present  a  short  and  simple  introduction  to 
its  history  and  principles. 

We  shall  see  how  the  early  stage  of  each  fur- 
nished objections  to  religion,  to  the  joy  of  the  in- 
fidel and  the  dismay  of  the  believer ;  how  many 
discouraged  these  studies  as  dangerous ;  and  then 
how,  in  their  advance,  they  first  removed  the 
difficulties  drawn  from  their  imperfect  state,  and 
then  even  replaced  them  by  solid  arguments 
in  favor  of  religion.     And  hence  we  shall  feel  war- 
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ranted  in  concluding,  that  it  is  essentially  the  in- 
terest of  religion  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  literature  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  arrangement  of  my  subjects,  while  I  pay 
attention  to  a  certain  natural  order  of  connection, 

1  shall  also  be  anxious  to  give  them  an  increasing 
interest ;  and  I  almost  fear  I  have  been  gnilty  of 
an  error  in  tactics,  by  placing  in  my  front  the  sci- 
ence whereupon  I  now  enter,  as  it  can  hardly  pos- 
sess the  general  interest  of  most  that  will  follow  it, 
though  I  trust  it  will  fully  justify  all  I  have  advan- 
ced in  these  preliminary  remarks.  I  mean  Ethno- 
grajphy^  or  the  classification  of  nations  from  the 
comparative  study  of  languages,  a  science  born,  I 
may  say,  almost  within  our  memory. 

This  science  has  also  been  properly  called  by  the 
French  Linguistique^  or  the  study  of  language; 
and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  comparative 
philology.  These  names  will  sufficiently  declare 
the  objects  and  methods  of  the  study ;  and  I  wiL 
not  premise  any  other  definition,  as  I  trust  you 
will  gradually,  as  my  subject  unfolds,  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  entire  range. 

I  enter  upon  it  with  the  full  consciousness  of 
the  difficulties  which  surround  it;  it  is  a  science 
"which  as  yet  has  found  no  historian,  and  hardly 
possesses  any  elementary  works ;  and  I  have  had 
to  collect  from  many  writers  the  materials  for  the 
sketch  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you  • 
it  is,  indeed,  by  the  simple  history  of  this  science 
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that  we  shall  see  the  Mosaic  acconnt  of  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  most  pleasingly  confirmed. 

I  need  hardly  recall  to  yonr  memories  this  rem- 
xiant  of  early  history.  That  mankind  descended 
from  one  family — spoke  bnt  one  language ;  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  united  in  a  design 
wliich  accorded  not  with  the  views  of  Providence, 
the  Almighty  confounded  their  speech,  and  intro- 
duced among  tliem  a  variety  of  tongues,  which 
produced  a  general  dispersion  ;  such,  in  brief,  are 
the  outlines  of  this  venerable  history,  recorded 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Commentators  upon  this  passage  have  generally 
considered  that  this  confusion  consisted,  not  so 
much  in  the  abolition  of  the  common  tongue,  as 
in  the  introduction  of  such  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions in  it  as  would  sufiice  to  effect  the  dispersion 
of  the  human  race.  In  fact,  it  was  only  on  this 
nypothesis  that  the  long  and  useless  search  after 
the  original  language  could  liave  been  conducted. 

But  the  whole  of  this  narrative  is  of  course 
treated  by  the  adversaries  of  revelation  as  a  fable, 
or  a  mythusj^  We  may  allow  philosophers,  in- 
deed, to  discuss  such  abstract  questions  as  whether 
speech  could  have  been  the  gradual  invention  of 
the  human  species,  or  must  have  been  the  free 
gift  of  God,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Anton,  and  Bonald 

*  "  Tlie  Book  of  Genesis  veiled,  in  a  significant  express- 
ive mythus,  a  problem  whicli  no  pliilosopliy  has  satisfactorily 
eolved." — Qensenius.  "  GescLiclite  der  liebriiisclien  Sprache 
and  Schrift:"  Lei}-).  1815,  p.  13.  (See  Geddes's  Pre<'»'^Q  to 
LIb  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  1'792,  p.  xi.) 
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maintain  ;*  or  neither  a  pure  gift  nor  an  invention, 
but,  according  to  the  later  theory  of  the  lamented 
Humboldt,  a  necessary  and  spontaneous  result  of 
man's  organization.f  We  might  even  allow  them 
the  innocent  amusement  of  discussing  wliether  such 
an  invention  would  have  begun  by  substantives,  as 
Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion, :j:  or  by  interjections,  as 
the  President  De  Brosses  and  Herder  conjecture.§ 
So  long  as  an  imaginary  theatre  is  supposed  for 

*  Boswell's  "  Life,"  first  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  R.  G,  Anton, 
••  Ueber  Spraclie,  in  Riicksiclit  aiif  Gescliiclite  der  Mensclien :" 
Garlitz,  1799,  p.  31.  Beattie's  "  Theory  of  Language  :"  Lon- 
don, 1788,  p.  95.  This  position  is  the  basis  of  Bonald's  sys- 
tem, and  is  warmly  attacked  by  Damiron,  w&i  sm^.  p.224; 
Cousin,  Preface  to  Maine  de  Biran's  "  Nouvelles  Considerar 
tions : "  Paris,  1834,  p.  xv. ;  and  many  others. 

f  "  Speech,  according  to  my  fullest  conviction,  must  really 
be  considered  as  inherent  in  man  ;  since,  as  the  work  of  his 
intellect  in  its  simple  knowledge,  it  is  absolutely  inexplica- 
ble. This  hypothesis  is  facilitated  by  supposing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  ;  language  could  not  have  been  invented 
without  its  type  pre-existing  in  man."  After  several  highly 
interesting  remarks,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  still  lan- 
guage must  not  be  considered  as  a  gift  bestowed  ready-formed 
to  man  (etwas  fertig  gegebenes),  but  as  something  coming 
from  himself. — "  Ueber  das  vergleichende  Sprachstudium, 
in  Beziehung  auf  die  verschiedenen  Epochen  der  Sprachent- 
wickelung."  In  the  Acts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin  ;  historical  and  philosophical  class,  1820-21 :  Ber- 
lin, 1822,  p.  217. 

^  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  :  "  Bdinh.  1 813,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364. 

§  De  Brosses,  "  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des 
Langues  "  (anonym.) :  Paris,  1765,  tom.  ii.  p.  220.  Herder, 
"Nouveaux  Mcmoires  de  1' Academic  Roy.  des  Sciences-" 
Berlin,  17Sd,]^.  382. 
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the -actors  in  siicli  a  discovery,  so  long  as  we  speak 
with  the  President,  of  children  abandoned  to  the 
tuition  of  nature,  or  with  Soave,  of  two  insulated 
savages,  the  field  is  open,  and  the  disquisition  with- 
out danger. 

But  other  writers  have  transferred  their  specu- 
lations upon  this  subject  to  the  dominion  of  history ; 
Maupertuis,  for  instance,  supposes  the  human  race 
to  have  been  originally  without  speech,  till  its  diff- 
erent divisions  gradually  invented  separate  dialects.* 
Kousseau  and  Volney  represent  man  as  the  ^'  mutum 
et  turpe  pecus  "  of  the  ancients,  "  thrown,"  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  latter,  "  as  it  were  by  chance, 
on  a  confused  and  savage  land,  an  orphan  abandoned 
by  the  unknown  hand  that  had  produced  him,"f 
and  left  to  discover  the  first  elements  of  social  life, 
much  on  the  principle,  and  by  the  process  described 
in  the  Epicurean  poet : — 

"  Ergo  si  varii  sensus  animalia  cogunt, 
Muta  tamen  quum  sint,  varias  emittere  voces  ; 
Quanto  mortaleis  magis  sequum  est  turn  potuisse 
Dissimileis  alia,  atque  alia  res  voce  notare.":{: 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  language  f  s  not  un- 

frequently  repeated  at  the  present  day,     Charles 

!N^odier  published  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  No- 

tions  elementaires  de  Linguistique,  in  the  Tem^ps 

*" Dissertation  siir  les  differens  moyens  dont  les  liomiues 
Be  sont  servis  pour  esprimer  leurs  idees." — Hist,  de  I'Acad- 
emie, :  Berlin,  175G,  p.  335. 

f  "  Ruines :"  Paris,  1820,  p.  37.  "  Causes  de  I'Inegalite 
entre  les  Hommes,  (Euvres  completes :"  Paris,  18?0,  p.  40. 

X  Lucret.  1.  v.  1036. 
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paper  for  September  and  October,  1833,  wherein 
lie  maintains  that  languages  were  the  handiwork 
of  human  powers  acting  by  themselves.  Ev^en 
writers  who  were  never  suspected  of  having  enter- 
tained opinions  at  variance  with  the  inspired  nar- 
rative, appear  sometimes  to  indulge  in  the  same 
imagination.* 

The  Marquis  de  Fortia  d'TJrban  goes  further, 
and  denies  at  once  the  history  of  the  dispersion  as 
given  by  Moses,  and  indeed  the  inspiration  of  the 
historical  narratives  of  Scripture.f 

The  inquiry,  when  thus  considered,  seems  to 
involve  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  documents 
touching  the  early  history  of  man.  It  then  be- 
comes our  duty  to  investigate  the  A^ery  study  which 
gave  birtn  or  strength  to  such  objections :  and  we 
shall  soon  perceive  that  the  nearer  it  has  advanced 
towards  perfection,  the  more  it  has  confirmed  the 
veracity  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

The  history  of  the  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages presents  the  same  features  in  the  normal  sci- 
ences which  chemistry  does  among  physical  pur- 
suits. While  the  latter  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless 
chase  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  a  remedy  for 
every  disease,  the  linguists  were  occupied  in  the 
equally  fruitless  search  after  the  primary  language. 
In  the  course  of  both  inquiries,  many  important  and 
unexpected  discoveries  were  doubtless  made  ;  but  it 

*  For  instance,  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  "  History  of  European 
Languages :  "  Edinb.  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

f  "  Essai  sur  rOrigine  de  TEcriture  :  "  Paris,  1832^  p.  10. 
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was  not  till  a  principle  of  analytical  investigation  wa* 
introduced  in  both  that  the  real  nature  of  then 
objects  was  ascertained,  and  results  obtained,  fai 
more  valuable  than  had  first  caused  and  encouraged 
60  much  toilsome  application. 

The  desire  of  verifying  the  Mosaic  history,  oi 
the  ambition  of  knowing  the  language  first  com 
municated  by  divine  inspiration,  was  the  motive  or 
impulse  of  the  old  linguists'  chimerical  research. 
For,  it  was  argued,  if  it  can  only  be  shown  that 
there  exists  some  language  which  contains,  as  it 
were,  the  germ  of  all  the  rest,  and  forms  a  centre 
whence  all  others  visibly  diverge,  then  the  confu- 
sion of  Babel  receives  a  striking  confirmation ;  for 
that  lano^uao^e  must  have  been  once  the  common 
speech  of  mankind. 

But  here  such  a  host  of  rivals  entered  the  lists, 
and  there  conflicting  pretensions  were  advanced 
with  such  assurance,  or  such  plausibility,  as  ren- 
dered a  satisfactory  decision  perfectly  beyond 
hope. 

The  Celtic  language  found  a  zealous  patron  in 
the  learned  Pezron ;  ^  the  claims  of  the  Chinese 
were  warmly  advocated  by  Webb,  and  several 
other  writers.f     Even  in  our  own  times — -for  the 

*  **  Antiquite  de  la  Nation  et  de  la  Langue  des  Celtes." 
Fa7'is,  1704. 

f  "  Essay  on  the  Probability  that  the  Language  of  China 
is  the  primitive  Language."  London,  1669.  "  The  Antiquity 
of  China ;  or,  an  Hiistorical  Essay  endeavoring  a  Probability 
that  the  Language  of  China  is  the  primitive  Language/ 
Ibid.  1878. 
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race  of  siicli  visionaries  is  not  yet  extinct — Don 
Pedro  de  Astarloa,^  Don  Thomas  de  Sorregmeta,t 
and  the  Abbe  d'Iharce-Bidassouet-d'Aroztegui,J 
nave  taken  the  field  as  champions  of  the  Biscayan, 
with  equal  success  as,  in  former  times,  the  very 
erudite  and  unwieldy  Goropius  Becanus  brought 
up  his  native  Low  Dutch  as  the  language  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise.§ 

JSTotwithstanding  these  ambitious  pretensions, 
the  Semitic  languages,  as  they  are  called,  that  is 
the  languages  of  Western  Asia,  seemed  to  be  the 
favored  claimants  ;  but,  alas !  even  here  there  was 
rivalry  among  the  sisters.  The  Abyssinians  boasted 
their  language  to  be  the  mother  stock,  from  which 
even  Hebrew  had  sprung ;  1  a  host  of  Syriac  au- 
thors traced  the  lineal  descent  of  their  speech 
through  Heber,  from  E'oah  and  Adam  :^  but  He- 
brew was  the  pretender  that  collected  the  most  nu- 

*  "  Apologia  de  Ta  Lengua  Bascongada,  o  Ensayo  critico- 
filosofico  de  su  perf  eceion  j  antigiiedad  sobre  todas  las  que  se 
conocen."     Madrid,  1803. 

f  "  Semana  Hispana-Bascongada  la  unica  de  la  Europa,  y 
la  mas  antigua  del  orbe."     Ibid.  1804. 

X  Seeliis  prospectus  publislied  in  tlie  French  journals, 
1824.     His  work  has,  I  believe,  since  appeared. 

§  "  Origiues  Antuerpianse  :"  Antw,  1569,  pp.  534,  seq. 

II  See  the  Advertisement  to  the  Ed.  Princ.  of  the  Ne"\y 
Testament.    Rome,  1548. 

T[  See  their  authority,  given  in  Assemani's  "  Bibliotheca 
Oriental i3,"'tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  314.  Ibn  Kaledoon,  Massoudi, 
Haider  Razi,  and  other  Arabic  authors,  maintain  the  same 
opinion.  (See  Quatremere's  learned  Essay,  in  tlie  "  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,"  March,  l&3o.) 
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tneroiis  suffrages  in  its  favor.  From  tlie  Antiq- 
uities of  Josepluis,  and  the  Targnms,  or  Ghaldee 
paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  of  Jerusalem,"^*  down 
to  Anton  in  1800,f  Christians  and  Jews  consider- 
ed its  pretensions  as  ahnost  definitively  decided ; 
and  names  of  the  highest  rank  in  literature — Lipsi- 
us,  Scaliger,  Bochart,  and  Yossius — have  trusted 
the  trnth  of  many  of  their  theories  to  the  certainty 
of  this  opinion. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Molitor,  however, 
who  has  brought  an  immense  store  of  Rabbinical 
literature  to  bear  upon  the  demonstration  of  the 
Catholic  religion  which  he  has  embraced,  acknowl- 
edges that  "  the  Jev/ish  tradition  which  makes  He- 
brew the  language  of  the  first  patriarchs,  and  even 
of  Adam,  is,  in  its  literal  sense,  inadmissible;" 
though  he  adds  very  judiciously,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  for  us 
to  be  oblisred  to  confess  that  the  lano^uaire  in  which 
it  is  written  is  a  iaithfuL  thouo^h  earthlv,  imao^e 
of  the  speech  of  paradise ;  even  as  fallen  man  pre- 
serves some  traces  of  his  original  greatness.:]: 

Such  was  the  object  towaris  which  the  compar- 
ative study  of  languages  in  general  first  directed 
its  attention ;  and  two  essential  faults  may  be  ob- 

*  Josephus,  "  Arclifeolog."  lib.  i.  c,  i.  torn.  i.  p.  G,  ed.  J3ap. 
ere.  Targunijn  on  Gen,  xi.  i. 

f  "  De  Lingua  Primaeva."     Wittemb.  18Q0. 

X  "  Pliilosopliie  dcr  Gescliiclite,  oder  fiber  die  Tradition." 
Not  having,  at  this  moment,  the  original  at  hand,  I  must  re- 
fer to  the  French  abridgment,  "  Philosophie  de  la  Tradition," 
par  X.  Quris,  p.  211.  Pans,  1834. 
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served  in  thv^  luniier  of  conducting  it,  botli  of  wliicli 
arose  from  the  limited  views  of  its  cultivators. 

The  flrt^t  was,  that  hardly  any  affinity  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  between  languages,  save  that 
of  filiation.  Parallel  descent  from  a  common  par- 
ent was  hardly  ever  imagined :  the  moment  two 
languages  bore  a  resemblance,  it  was  concluded 
that  one  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  other."^  This 
mode  of  reasonino;  is  most  visible  amono-  the 
writers  upon  the  Semitic  dialects ;  but  there  are 
curious  instances  of  it  also  in  others. 

Thus  an  affinity  between  the  Persian  and  Ger- 
man languages  had  been  early  perceived  by  Lip- 
sius  and  Salmasius  :f  but  no  solution  could  be  de- 
vised of  this  phenomenon,  except  that  one  must 
have  borrowed  from  the  other.  "  Ilodierna  ('lino:ua 
Persica ),"  says  the  learned  David  Wilkins,  ''  ex 
'inultis  Eurojpm  et  Orientis  vocihus  com/posita  est, 

*  The  following  passage,  from  an  author  with  whose  opin- 
ions on  most  points  I  do  not  coincide,  may  explain  this  posi- 
tion. '*  II  ne  faut  pas  se  representer  les  peuples  et  les  lan- 
gues  en  lignes  perpendiculaires  ...  II  n'y  a  entre  elles  ni 
droit  d'ainesse,  ni  primogeniture.  Cette  question  qu'on  en- 
tend  faire,  la  langue  A  est-elle  plus  ancienne  que  la  langue 
H,  est  puerile,  et  tout  aussi  denuee  de  sens  que  le  sont  ordi- 
nairementles  con troversesscholastiquestou chant  les  langues 
meres." — Principes  de  I'Etude  comparative  dea  LangueSj  par 
le  Baron  de  Merian,  p.  12.  Paris,  1828. 

f  Lipsius,"  Epist.  ad  Belgas."  Antic.  1602-4.  Salmasius  de 
Lingua  Hellanist."  p.  378.  Scaliger  is  often  quoted  as  having 
observed  this  resemblance  {Did 6  Wilkina,  inf.  cit.) ;  but  iu  hia 
228th  letter  to  Pontanus,  he  says  :  "  Nihil  tarn  dissimile  alii 
rei  quam  Teutonismus  linguae  Persicae." 
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Latinis  sc.  Germanicis,  Grsecis."  "  Walton  Lad  be- 
fore expressed  the  same  opinion  as  quire  certain. 
"  lit  gens  Persica  ipsa  Gr^ecornm,  Italoriim,  Ara- 
Lum,  Tartarorunique  colluvies  est,  ita  lingua  quo- 
que  ejus  ex  horum  linguis  est  conflata  ! "  f 

This  principle  led  the  acute  and  learned  Reland 
into  a  different,  but  still  more  curious,  error  upon 
the  same  subject.  He  had  collected  the  Indian 
words  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  and  found 
that  many  of  them  could  be  illustrated  from  the 
Persian.  Yet  this  did  not  lead  him  to  suspect  an 
affinity  between  tlie  Indian  and  the  Persian  lan- 
guages. But  as  he  knew  no  grounds  on  which  to 
resort  to  the  usual  expedient  of  supposing  that 
one  had  given  birth  to  the  other,  he  was  unable, 
upon  any  principle  then  known,  to  solve  this 
problem ;  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  words 
so  collected  were  not  Indian,  but  Persian,  and 
that  the  ancients  had  been  mistaken  in  giving 
them  as  Indian.;]:  Even  in  more  modern  times, 
the  Abate  Denina  could  devise  no  explanation  of 
the  affinity  between  Teutonic  and  Greek,  §  other 

*  Preface  to  Chamberlajne's  "  Oratio  Dominica,"  p.  7. 
Amstel.  1715. 

f  Prolegom.  xvi.  §  2. 

X  "  De  Veteri  Lingua  Indica  Dissertat.  Miscellan."  torn.  i. 
p.  209/  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1713.  (See  Professor  Tyclisen's  cor- 
rection of  them.  Append,  iv.  to  Heeren's  "  Eesearches,"  vol. 
ij.  p.  376.     Oxford,  1S33.) 

§  "  Sur  lea  causes  de  la  Diiference  des  Langues." — Nou- 
veaux  Menioires  de  I'Academie  Royale,  1783,  p.  542.  Ber- 
lin, 1785. 

VOL.  I.— 2 
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than  supposing  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  been 
a  colony  from  Asia  Minor :  so  that  truly  we  might 
exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Hie  quoque  sunt  igitar  Graiae,  quis  crederet,  urbes. 
Inter  inhumana)  nomina  barbaiiae  ; 
Hue  quoque  Mileto  missi  venere  coloni 
Inque  Getis  Graias  constituere  domos."  * 

The  second  error  in  the  method  of  this  study 
was  that  it  was  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
etymology,  and  not  by  comparison.  As  the  au- 
thors whom  I  have  mentioned  wish  to  prove  the 
derivation  of  other  languages  from  the  one  whose 
cause  they  espoused,  they  were  necessarily  driven 
to  this  expedient.  Similarity  of  words  or  forms 
could  have  only  established  an  affinity  between 
the  languages  in  wdiich  it  occurred,  and.  therefore 
it  was  preferable  to  find  in  the  favorite  language 
a  supposed  original  word  which  contained  in  itself 
the  germ,  as  it  were,  or  meaning  of  the  term 
examined,  rather  than  trace  the  affinities  through- 
sister  languages,  or  even  condescend  to  derive  it 
from  obvious  elements  in  its  own  native  lano^uaore. 
Thus,  if  I  remember  right,  Jennings,  somewhere 
in  liis  Jewish  Antiquities,  dei'ives  the  Greek 
aav?MVy  as7jlu?n,  from  the  Hebrew  ntN  eshel,  an 
oak  or  grove,  in  spite  of  the  simple  etymology 
given  it  by  the  ancients,  a  priv.  and  (xv2.au,  form- 
ingf  toirether  the  si2:nification  of  inviolable.  With 
equal  propriety  might  we  derive  the  English  verb 
to    cut    off,   from   the   Syriac   verb  ^.Si.^  catafj 

*  Ovid.  "  Trist."  lib.  iii.  El.  ii. 
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wlilch  sioTiifies  the  same  tliino^.  These  extraordi- 
nary  etymologies  swarm,  even  to  this  day,  in  popu- 
hir  writers  advocating  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Kor  did  other  authors  neglect 
this  method.  Becanus,  for  instance,  explains  from 
Dutch  every  name  found  in  the  early  history  of 
Genesis ;  and,  discovering  in  his  own  language  a 
possible  analysis  of  them,  concludes  triumphantly 
that  those  names  were  given  in  that  tongue.  Who 
can  for  an  instant  doubt  that  Adam  and  Eve  spoke 
Low  Dutch,  when  he  learns  that  the  name  of  the 
first  man  clearly  resolves  itself  into  Hat  (liate)  and 
d.ain,  because  he  was  as  a  dam  opposed  to  the  ser- 
pent's hatred  ;  and  that  of  his  consort  into  E  (oath) 
and  vat^  she  being  the  receptacle  of  the  oath,  or 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  \ '" 

But  to  return.  The  defects  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  early  history  of  our  science,  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  objects  it  pursued. 
It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  at  once  the  view,  as 
well  as  the  field  of  the  philologer,  before  any  good 
results  could  be  expected.  It  was  necessary  to  be- 
gin upon  a  new  method,  and  without  the  mischiev- 
ous spirit  of  system ;  and  the  collection  of  facts 
was  the  necessary  basis  to  such  improvements. 
''  Ici,  comme  ailleurs,"  says  Abel-Remusat,  "  on  a 
commence  par  batir  des  systemes,  au  lieu  de  se 
borner  a  1' observation  de  faits."f 

*  UU  sup.  p.  539. 

f  "  Reclierches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares  :  "  Paris,  1830 
p.  xviii. 
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Had  the  modems  been  obliged  to  begin  their 
studies  at  this  iirst  point,  many  years  must  have 
elapsed  before  they  could  have  reached  maturity ; 
for  the  collection  of  materials  would  have  occupied 
a  considerable  time.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
older  writers  had  done  something  in  this  way, 
though  with  no  very  definite  purpose.  Travellers, 
among  other  curiosities,  had  brought  lists  of  words 
from  countries  which  they  had  visited ;  mission- 
aries, with  more  exalted  views,  learned  the  langua- 
ges of  nations  whom  they  converted,  and  wrote 
elementary  books  for  their  instruction.  These 
two  sources  produced  the  collections  necessary 
for  pi'osecuting  the  comparative  study  of  langua- 
ges. 

The  first  traveller  who  thought  of  enriching 
his  narrative  with  lists  of  foreign  words  was  the 
amusing  and  credulous  Pigafetta,  who  accompa- 
nied Magelhaens  in  the  first  voyage  round  the 
globe.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  journal,  he  pre- 
sents  us  with  three  very  meagre  vocabularies ; 
the  first  whereof  is  of  the  Brazilian  language ; 
the  second,  collected  from  his  Patagonian  giant, 
who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  his  book,  is 
of  the  Teliuel ;  the  third  is  from  Tidore,  one  of 
the  Moluccas.*  His  example  was  followed  by 
later  navigators;   almost  every  traveller  who  ex- 

*  Primo  volumine,  3a  editione,  delle  "  Navigationi  et  Vi- 
aggi  raccolti  gia  da  M.  Gio.  Bat,  Ramusio  :  "  Ve)i.  15G3,  p.  870. 
The  words  relating  to  religion  in  the  vocabulary  of  Tidore, 
ftre  Arabic. 
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plorecl  new  lands,  or  gleaned  fuller  information 
upon  those  already  known,  collected  specimens  ot 
tliis  nature,  tliougli  often  injudiciously,  almost 
always  inaccurately.*  Manv  of  these  collections 
were  deposited  in  libraries,  and  used  at  subsequent 
periods  by  learned  men.  The  judicious  E-eland, 
whose  labors  in  this  department  of  literature  have 
been  very  much  overlooked,  published  from  man- 
uscripts of  this  sort,  preserved  in  the  Ley  den  libra- 
ry, vocabularies  of  the  Malayalim,  Cingalese,  Mal- 
abaric,  Japanese  and  Javanese.  lie  also  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  collect  from  travellers,  specimens 
of  American  lano^uao^es.'f  In  like  manner  the 
collections  of  Messerschmidt,  made  during  his 
seven  years'  residence  in  Siberia,  and  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  were  of 
signal  service  to  Klaproth,  in  compiling  his  Asia 
PoJygloUa.X 

Books  of  devotion  were  naturally  the  first 
printed  by  missionaries,  for  the  use  of  those  na- 
tions whom  they  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
these  were  sure  to  contain  the  Lord's  Vy?ijgy. 
This  was  therefore  the   example  most  easy  to  be 

*  See  Balbi's  "  Introduction  a  I'Atlas  Etlinograpliique  du 
Globe ; '  Paris,  1826,  pp.  2?  seqq.  and  p.  c.  of  the  Disc.  Prelim. 

f  "  De  Linguis  Tnsularum  quariindam  Orientalium  Dissert. 
Miscell."  pars  3  :  Trnject.  1708,  p.  57.  He  adds  short  lists  of 
words  used  in  Solomon's  Island,  Cocas,  N.  Guinea,  Moses  Isl- 
ajid.  Moo,  and  Madagascar,  and  concludes  (p.  137),  that  Malay 
is  the  basis  of  them  all.  This  we  shall  see  has  been  substaa' 
tially  verified.     "  De  Linguis  Americanis."     Ibid. 

i  Pa.  i:,  1828,  p.  viii. 
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procured  of  a  variety  of  languages,  so  as  to  have 
a  uniform  specimen  for  their  comparison.  Smaller 
collections  of  it  had  been  made  by  Schildberger, 
Postel,  and  Bibliander:  but  the  naturalist  Gesner 
first^conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  it  as  a  sample  to 
a  catalogue  of  known  languages  ;  and  he  published, 
in  1555j  his  Mithrldates^  better  known  in  the  ex- 
tended, but  less  accurate,  edition  of  Waser.*  Tho 
merit  of  this  little  work  is,  that  it  formed  a  nucleus 
to  later  acquisitions,  and  though  we  must  smile  to 
see  it  standing  beside  its  bulky  namesake  by  Ade- 
lung  and  Yater,  it  is  pleasing  to  ti'ace  this  noble 
monument  of  human  industry  to  the  little  diction- 
ary of  Gesner.  Here  the  languages  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  one  half  thereof  being  er- 
roneously entitled  or  described ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  language  of  the  gods  has  a  place  there, 
because  Homer  has  indulged  in  such  a  fiction,  you 
will  easily  ji^dge  what  critical  merit  it  possesses. 
This,  and  the  subsequent  collections  by  Miiller, 
Ludeke,  Stark,  and  others,  were  completely  eclips- 
ed and  superseded  by  the  more  extensive  series  of 


*  "  Mitliridalos  Gesnerl,"  Gasper  Waserus  recensiiit  et 
libello  commentario  illustravit.  Tfgur,  1610.  Between  tliese 
two  editions  it  was  pablislied  in  Eome,  without  any  acknowl- 
edgment, as  an  "  Appendix  to  F.  Angelo  Eocca's  Bibliotlieca 
Wticana  Illustrata  : "  noi.ie.  1591,  pp.  291-376.  The  author 
pretends  to  have  collected  the  materials  himself  (pp.  olO- 
804),  yet  has  transcribed  the  whole  of  Gesner's  work  with  ita 
typographical  mistakes,  and  has  only  made  a  few  tjritiing  ad. 
dltions. 
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Wilkins  and  Chamberlayne,  published  at  Amster- 
dam, after  tlie  beo'innino;  of  tlie  last  centurv."^ 

This  date  brings  ns  to  a  period  when  the  sci- 
ence, however  imperfect  its  principles  may  havo 
remained  for  a  long  time  after,  took  at  least  a  ino^t 
extended  field  into  cultivation,  and  varied  the  char- 
acter of  its  observations  and  experiments,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  more  important  discoveries. 
It  is  perhaps  its  critical  moment  both  for  ethnogra- 
phy and  for  religion. 

The  name  of  Leibnitz  is  the  connectinsj  link 
between  the  sciences  at  the  period  we  have  now 
reached.  Had  we  to  define  in  one  word  the  pur- 
suits of  this  great  man,  we  could  only  do  so  by 
saying  they  were  philosophy.  But  this  would  be 
an  injustice  to  his  fame;  for  many  claim  and  ob- 
tain an  equal  credit  by  casting  some  additional 
light  upon  some  individual  branch  of  science.  The 
genius  of  Leibnitz  was  like  the  prism  of  liis  great 
rival;  this  one  ray,  on  passing  through  it,  waa 
refracted  into  a  thousand  variegated  hues,  all  clear, 
all  bi'illiant,  and  connected  in  almost  impercep- 
tible gradations,  not  of  shadow,  but  of  light.  In. 
his  writings  we  follow  the  changeful  beam,  playing 
through  the  whole  range  of  science  ;  traced  to  his 
mind,  we  discover  all  its  varieties  divero-iuof  from 
one  single  principle,  a  bright  and  vivid  current  of 

*  "  Oratio  Dominica  in  diversis  omnium  fere  Gentium 
Linguis  versa,"  editore  J.  Cliamberlaynio.  Ams.  1715.  It  ia 
followed  by  "  Letters "  from  Dr.  Nicliolson,  Leibnitz,  an..- 
VV'otton. 
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philosopliic  tlioiiglit.  In  liim,  matliematics  and 
moral  pliilosophj,  history  and  philology,  for  the  first 
time  found  a  common  seat ;  and  persons  even  deep- 
ly versed  in  any  one  of  these  studies  bowed  to  the 
auth-ority  of  the  man  who  possessed  sufficient  geniua 
to  embrace  them  all,  and  make  them  contribute 
to  tlieir  mutual  advantage. 

From  such  a  man  we  might  expect  essential  im- 
provements  in  any  science,  wdiere  this  combination 
of  varied  acquirements  was  singularly  necessary. 
Such  was  Ethnography,  and  to  Leibnitz,  therefore, 
does  it  owe  those  principles  which  first  allowed  it 
to  claim  a  place  among  the  sciences.  Though, 
from  some  passages  in  his  works,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  patronized  the  rights  of  Hebrew  to  be  the 
primary  language,  in  his  letter  to  Tenzel  he  clearly 
rejects  those  claims.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  so  far  as 
the  mere  comparison  of  words  can  go,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  proposed  the  first  sound  principles  ; 
nay,  there  is  hardly  an  analogy  announced  by  the 
followers  of  that  comparative  system  in  modern 
times  which  he  has  not  somewhere  anticipated ; 
several  of  his  hopes  have  been  fulfilled — many  of 
his  conjectures  verified. 

Instead  of  confining  the  study  of  languages  to 
the  useless  object  pursued  by  the  earlier  philologers, 
lie  raw  and  pointed  out  its  usefulness  for  the  advance- 
ment ot'liistory,  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  early 

*  "  Q .  liGibnitii  Opera  Omnia,"  edSii.  Dut.  torn.  vi.  part  ii. 
p.  232.  A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mm  froir 
Hermann  von  der  Hardt.  p.  2o5. 
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nations,  and  penetrating  even  beyond  the  mist  of 
their  earhest  and  most  unauthentic  records."^  Thi? 
enlargement  of  view  necessarily  produced  a  variation 
of  method.  However  he  might  occasionally  indalgo 
in  trifling  etymologies  for  a  pastime,  Leibnitz  well 
saw,  that  to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
he  wished  to  give  the  science,  a  comparison  must 
be  instituted  between  idioms  most  separated  in  ge- 
ographical position.  He  complains  that  travellers 
were  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  collecting  specimens 
of  languages,f  and  his  sagacity  led  him  to  suggest 
that  they  should  be  formed  upon  a  uniform  list, 
containing  the  most  elementary  and  simple  ob- 
jects.:};  He  exhorted  his  friends  to  collect  words 
into  comparative  tables,  to  investigate  the  Georg- 
ian, and  to  confront  the  Armenian  with  the  Coptic, 
and  the  Albanese  with  German  and  Latin.§  His 
attention  to  these  pursuits,  and  the  peculiar  sagacity 
of  his  mind,  led  him  to  conjectures  which  have 

*  "  Je  trouve  que  rien  ne  sert  davantage  a  juger  des  con- 
nexions des  peuples  que  les  langues.  Par  exemple,  la  langue 
des  Abyssins  nous  fait  connuitie  qu'ils  sont  une  colonie 
d'Arabes." — Lettre  au  P.  Verjus  :  io?^^.  p.  227.  "  Quum  nihil 
majorem  ad  antiquas  populorum  origines  indagandas  lucem 
praibeat  quam  collatio  linguarum,"  etc. — Desiderata  circa  Lin- 
guas  Populorum :  Hid.  p.  228.  Lacroze  ("  Commerc,  Epistol." 
torn.  iii.  p.  79.  Leips.  1742)  and  Keland  {tibi  sup.  p.  78)  take 
tlie  same  riew  of  this  study. 

f  "  C'est  un  grand  defaut  que  ceux  qui  font  des  descriptions 
des  pays,  et  qui  donnent  des  relations  des  voyages,  oublient 
d'ajouterdesessais  des  langues  des  peuples,  car  cela  servirait 
pour  en  faire  connaitre  les  origines." — Monumenta  varia  in^ 
dita,  ex  Musaeo    J.  Feller,  torn.  xi.  p.  595.  Jena,  1717. 

X  *'  Desiderata  "  {ubi  sup.).  §  Tom.  v.  p.  494 
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been  ciirionsly  verified  by  modern  research.  For 
instance,  he  snspected  there  might  be  an  affinity 
in  words  between  the  Biscajan  and  the  Coptic, 
tlie  languages  of  Spain  and  Egypt, "^  a  conjecture 
which  you  will  see  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
mathematical  calculus  by  the  late  Dr.  Young. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  this  was  the  critical 
moment  of  the  study,  in  regard  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  Ethnography  ;  and  the  reason  is  plain. 
The  old  tie  which  had  hitherto  held  all  languages 
in  a  supposed  affinity, — their  assumed  derivation 
from  Hebrew, — was  now  broken  or  loosened,  and 
no  other  substituted  for  it.  The  materials  of  the 
study,  whence  the  modern  science  had  to  issue  in 
fair  proportions,  were  now  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
without  form  or  connection.  In  the  search  for 
new  materials,  each  day  seemed  to  discover  a  new 
language,  independent  of  all  previously  known, 
and  consecjuently  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling appearances  with  the  narrative  of  Moses.f 

It  was  not  now  sufficient  to  find  a  few  words 
bearing  some  resemblance  in  three  or  four  langua 
ges,  and  hence  conclude  the  common  origin  of  all. 

*  "S'il  y  avait  beaucoup  de  mots  Basques  dans  le  Coplitho, 
cela  coniirmerait  line  conjecturo;  que  j'ai  touche,  que  I'ancien 
Espagnol  et  Aquitanique  pouvait  etre  venu  d'Afriqiie.  Voua 
m'obligerez,  en  marquant  un  nombre  de  ces  mots  Coplitlio 
Basques." — Ihid.  p.  503  ;  also  tom.  ii.  p.  219. 

f  It  was  generally  supposed  tliat  the  number  of  primary 
languages  could  only  be  about  seventy.  (See  Hervas, "  Orlg- 
ine,  Meccanismo,  ed  Armenia  degl'  Idiomi,"  p.  172.  Cesena 
1785.) 
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As  an  instance  of  this  older  practice,  I  will  quote 
tLe  word  sack^^  as  one  of  the  favorite  breathing. 
]ioints  of  the  old  etymologists.  Goropiiis  Becanus, 
wliom  I  must  once  more  quote  as  representative 
of  the  ancient  school,  accounts  for  this  word  being 
Ibund  in  so  many  languages  upon  the  ingenious 
ground,  that  no  one  at  Babel  would  have  forgot 
his  wallet,  whatever  else  he  might  leave  behind. 
This  valuable  psychological  surmise  he  coniirms 
from  his  own  observation.  Our  learned  doctor 
was  once  on  a  time  called  in  to  attend  a  German 
in  a  brain  fever,  wdio  had  stabbed  himself  during  a 
paroxysm  of  his  complaint ;  but  tlioiigh  suffering 
dreadful  pain,  the  patient  would  not  allow  him,  or 
any  of  his  brethren,  to  approach  him.  "  The 
w^retched  man,"  says  he,  ''  did  not  remember  that 
we  were  physicians,  ready  to  put  his  disorder  to 
flight."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  manifest  exhibition 
of  madness  and  delirium,  there  was  one  object 
which  he  never  forgot,  and  about  which  his  reason 
seemed  perfectly  unclouded — a  bag  of  dollars, 
which  he  kept  under  his  pillows  "  Xo  wonder, 
therefore,"  exclaims  our  philosopher,  cunningly 
transferrins^  his  arofument  from  the  contents  to  the 
container,  and  from  the  object  to  its  name, — "  no 
wonder,  that  at  Babel  none  should  forget  the  term 
for  so  interesting  an  article."^^  Yet  the  numerous 
examples  collected  of  this  word,  will  be  hardly 
found  to  go  out  of  two  only  families  of  languages 
— the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European.    In  like  man 

*  UU  sup.  p.  578. 
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ner,  Count  de  Gebelin,  who  made  the  last  stand 
upon  the  old  system,  often  draws  tlie  most  sweep- 
ing conchisions  of  universal  affinity,  after  compar- 
ing, among  themselves,  words  from  the  different 
Semitic  or  Teutonic  dialects/^ 

This  method  of  reasoning  was  now,  however, 
to  be  exploded,  and  in  the  meantime  no  general 
principle  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Only 
an  analytical  method  would  be  admitted,  whereby 
the  grammatical  elements  of  language  were  to  be 
minutely  decomposed  and  compared,  as  well  as 
their  words,  and  no  affinity  admitted  between  two 
languages  which  would  not  stand  a  very  rigid  test. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  further  the 
search  ]3roceeded,  the  more  dangerously  it  would 
trespass  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  inspired 
history. 

An  uneasiness  on  this  head  is  clearly  discerni- 
ble in  the  works  of  an  author,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  went  far  beyond  all  his  fore- 
runners, in  laborious  research,  and  in  amassing 
materials  for  this  interesting  science.  This  was 
the  indefatigable  and  learned  Jesuit,  Don  Lorenzo 
IJ.ervas  y  Pandura,  who,  in  a  series  of  works,  most- 
ly forming  part  of  his  Idea  delV  Vniverso^  laid  be- 
fore the  public  vast  additions  to  the  stores  already 
described.  He  had  indeed  the  advantao-e  of  be- 
longing  to  a  religious  society,  possessing  within  its 

*  "Monde  Primitif,"  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  saq.  Paris,  1775-81, 
in  the  illustration  of  his  •*  Premier  Principe  :  Les  langues  ne 
Bont  que  des  dialectes  d'une  seule."    Also  pp.  290,  seqq. 
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own  circle  men  wlio  had  travelled  and  preached 
in  every  district  of  the  globe.  ^NTot  only  did  he 
thus  receive  personal  information  on  languages 
little  known,  but  he  was  able  to  procure  many 
grammars,  vocabularies,  and  writings,  which  had 
scarcely  been  seen  in  Europe.  With  these  mate- 
rials at  command,  he  published  year  after  year,  at 
Cesena,"^  his  numerous  quartos  upon  languages, 
which  were  translated  and  republished  by  his 
friends  in  Spain.f 

The  great  merit  of  Hervas  is  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  diligence  in  collecting;  there  is  hardly 
an  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement  in  his  works, 
but  rather  a  degree  of  confusion  and  want  of  judg- 
ment are  perceptible  in  his  remarks.  Mistakes 
must  indeed  be  naturally  expected  in  one  who 
wandered  over  so  wide  a  Held,  and  who  had  gener- 

*  The  following  are  his  principal  works  :  "  Catalog©  delle 
Lingue  conosciute,  e  Notizia  della  loro  Affinita  e  Diversita," 
1784,  "  Origine,  Formazione,  Meccanismo,  ed  Armenia  degl' 
Idiomi,"  1785.  "  Aritmetica  delle  Nazioni,  e  Divisione  del 
Tempo  f ra rOrientali,"  1785.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  among  Hervas'n  works,  and  there  is  a  sup- 
plement to  it  at  the  end  of  the  20th  volume  of  his  works. 
'*  Vocabolario  Poliglotto  con  Prolegomeni  sopra  piii  di  150 
Lingue,"  1787.  "  Saggio  Prattico  delle'  Lingue,"  1787.  This 
Domains  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  more  than  300  languages  and 
dialects,  with  grammatical  analyses  and  notes. 

f  See  "  Voyage  en  Espagne,"  par  C.  A.  Fischer  :  Paris,  1801 
tom.  ii.  p.  52.  The  Spanish  edition  of  Hervas  is  much  the 
more  complete.  The  "  Catalogo  de  las  Lenguas  de  las  Ka- 
clones  conocidas,"  Madrid,  1800-ii,  is  in  %ix  large  8vo.  vol 
umes. 
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ally  to  make  his  own  path ;  yet  so  assiduous  was 
he  in  collecting  materials,  that  in  spite  of  the  cau- 
tion wherewith  his  ]*esults  must  be  adopted,  the 
ethnogTa])lier  is  even  at  this  day  obliged  to  explore 
his  pages  for  information  which  further  researches 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  or  enlarge.  At 
every  step,  however,  he  seems  to  fear  that  the  study 
he  is  pursuing  may  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  of 
revelation.  lie  evidently  labors  under  a  great 
anxiety  to  prove  the  contrary ;  he  opens  some  of 
his  works,  and  concludes  others,  with  long  and 
elaborate  dissertations  on  this  subject.^  But  his 
manner  of  treating  it  is  long  and  abstract,  and  his 
conclusions  do  not  seem  to  follow  easily  from  the 
facts  w^hich  he  quotes  in  evidence..  So  unsatisfac- 
tory, indeed,  are  the  comparisons  of  words  from 
different  languages  which  he  makes  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  the  existence  of  one  letter  in  common  is 
sufficient  with  him  to  form  an  identity  in  an  entire 
word.f 

Whilst  the  south  of  Europe  was  thus  promoting 
the  interests  of  this  science  by  means  of  this  modest 
and  learned  clergyman,  in  the  north  it  was  more 
bi  illiantly  encouraged  by  the  personal  application 
and  patronage  of  an  empress.  Among  the  many 
literary  merits  of  Catherine  II.,  that  of  having  plan- 
ned, conducted,  and  afterwards  directed  a  large 
comparative  work   on  language,  though  nowhere 

*  "  Saggio  Prattico    Origine,  Formazione,"  ec.  pp.  156,  seqq 
f  See  examples  ic  his  "  Origine,"   ec.  pp.  27,  29, 118,  128 
134  ;  and  "  Vocab.  Polig."  pp.  33,  seqq. 
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mentioned  by  lier  English  biographer,  is  far  from 
being  the  least.*  Ample  justice  has,  however,  been 
done  to  her  claims  by  Frederick  Adehmg,  in  a  small 
treatise  on  this  subject.  We  there  learn,  upon  the 
authority  of  her  letter  to  Dr.  Zimmerman,  that  she 
drew  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  Russian  -words,  and 
had  them  translated  into  as  many  lano^uaires  as 
possible.  She  soon  discovered  unexpected  affinities, 
and  with  her  own  hand  began  to  draw  up  compar- 
ative tables.  The  doctor's  book  on  "  Solitude  '* 
superseded  this  dry  task ;  and  accordingly,  sending 
for  the  naturalist  Pallas,  she  commissioned  him  to 
complete  her  undertaking,  and  prepare  it  for  pub- 
licat'on.f  This  commission  was  nowise  suited  to 
his  taste  or  previous  pursuits ;  it  was  imposed  upon 
him  against  his  will,  and  consequently  came  forth 
very  imperfect. :|:     Under  the  title  of  Linguaruin 

*  See  Tooke's  "  Life  of  Catherine  II,"  5tli  edition.  Neither 
in  the  13th  nor  in  the  17th  chapter  is  there  any  mention  of 
the  Tzarina's  or  Pallas's  researches  on  this  point,  though  their 
literary  performances  are  there  enumerated. 

f.  "  Catherine  der  grossen  Verdienste  um  die  vergleichende 
Sprachkunde,"  St.  Petersb.  1815.  Tliis  was  not  the  first  at- 
tempt made  in  Russia  to  promote  this  study.  Bacmeister,  in 
1773,  published  there  a  prospectus  of  a  similar  work. 

\  We  have  Pallas's  own  acknowledgment  on  this  point 
"  Pallas  vergleichendes  Wcirterbuch  der  europaischcn  und 
asiatischen  Sprachen,  welches  er,  wie  er  selbst  kurtz  vor 
eeinem  Tode  sagte,  invita  Minerta,  und  nur  auf  dringendes 
Verlangen  der  Kaiserin  Katheiine  II.,  nach  den  von  ihr  ges« 
ammelten  und  bestellten  Hiilf  tmitteln,  eiligstzum  Druck  be- 
fordcte,  enthalt  zwar  shatzbare  Materialien,  die  aber  ohne  alle 
Kritik  zusammengestellt  sind." — Klaproth,  "Asia  Polyglot- 
tar'  Paris,  1823,  p.  vii. 
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totius  OrbisYocabidaria  Comjyarativa^  Augusiis- 
shnoe  cura  collecta,  the  two  first  volumes  appeared 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1787  and  1789.  These  con- 
tain only  the  European  and  Asiatic  languages ; 
tlie  third  was  never  published,  but  in  a  second  edi- 
tion bj  Jankiewitsch  (1790-91),  the  African  dia- 
lects were  added. 

Europe,  thus  occupied  at  its  two  extremities,  re- 
ceived considerable  succor  from  the  farthest  East. 
In  the  year  1784,  the  Asiatic  Society  was  institu- 
ted at  Calcutta ;  through  the  encouragement  where- 
of the  languages  of  eiistern  and  southern  Asia  be- 
gan to  be  cultivated,  and  Grammars  and  Dic- 
tionaries were  published  of  languages  and  dialect.^ 
till  then  almost  unknown.  The  term  Orie7i/jil 
languages,  hitherto  confined  to  the  Semitic  diaVj'cs, 
now  received  a  far  more  extensive  meaning;  (Chi- 
nese, before  considered  an  almost  nnconquiyi-able 
language,  began  to  be  studied,  till  later  it  was 
stripped  of  its  difhculties  by  the  sagacity  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Fi-ench  orientalists;  and  Sanscrit, 
peculiarly  the  province  of  our  countrymen,  waii 
cultivated  by  them  with  great  success,  and  from 
them  passed  into  the  hands  of  continental  scholars. 

But  in  justice  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Kome 
has  the  merit  of  having  first  seriously  attended  to 
the  study  of  Indian  literature.  John  AYerdin,  bet- 
ter known  under  the  name  of  Father  Paulinus  a 
Sancto  Bartholomseo,  published,  under  the  aus|>iced 
of  Propaganda,  a  series  of  w^orks  npon  Sanscrit 
grammar,  and  upon  the  history^  mythology,  and 
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religion  of  the  Hindoos.  He  was,  even  during  his 
life,  severely  handled  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  and 
other  French  critics,  but  strenuously  defended  b} 
his  countrymen  the  Adelungs.*  Abel-Eemusat 
lias  later  still  done  justice  to  his  reputation,  and  re- 
marks that  his  misfortune  has  been  to  have  his  un- 
aided labors  eclipsed  by  the  combined  exertions 
of  the  English  society  of  Calcutta.f  It  is,  furtlier, 
just  to  remark  that  so.  far  from  any  alarm  being 
felt  among  learned  members  of  the  Church  in  Italy 
at  the  new  and  then  highly  mysterious  class  of  lit- 
erature thus  opening  before  them,  they  hailed  it  as 
the  prospect  of  fresh  and  important  accessions  to 
the  proofs  of  early  tradition.  This  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed with  peculiar  earnestness  in  a  letter  from 
F.  Angelo  Cortenoris,  long  a  missionary  in  Ava, 
to  the  munificent  Cardinal  Borgia.:j: 

I  shall  now  mention  only  one  work  more,  and 
so  pass  from  this  chronological  part  of  my  subject, 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  its  results.  I  ought  per- 
haps to  have  already  mentioned  that,  from  the  time 
of  Chamberlayne,  there  had  been  continually  a  se- 
ries of  publications  containing  collections  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the   one  given  by  Hervas.     Something  new  was 

*  "  Mitliridates,"  vol.  i,  p.  134,  and  vol,  iv.  p.  56. 

f  In  the  "  Biograpliie  Universelle,"  vol.  xlii.  p.  342,  ed. 
Ven.  1828,  printed  also  in  liis  "  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiat- 
iques,"  torn.  ii.  Paris,  1829,  p.  305. 

X  On  the  perusal  of  F.  Paulinus's  "  AmaiAsinlia,"  dated 
Udine,  June  9,1799, — Borgia  Papers,  in  the  Museum  of  Pro- 
paganda, C, 

VOL.  I.— 3 
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perhaps  given  in  each,  but  then  each  copied  the 
errors  of  its  predecessors.  The  plan  was  essential- 
ly defective,  as  intended  to  show  the  character  of 
different  languages;  because  a  translation  of  a 
prayer  so  peculiar  in  its  form  must  be  more  or  less 
constrained  in  many  languages,  nor  could  ever  form 
such  a  fair  specimen  as  an  original  composition  by 
a  native  vv^ould  present.  Then  these  collections 
were  generally  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
w^ere  nnaccompanied  with  any  philological  or  eth- 
nographical illustrations.  In  fact,  instead  of  im- 
pi'oving,  the  system  rather  became  worse,  till,  in 
the  hands  of  Fry,  Marcel,  and  Bodoni,  these  publi- 
cations degenerated  into  a  mere  piece  of  typograph- 
ical luxury,  and  became  only  specimens  of  their 
skill  in  making  and  printing  foreign  alphabets. 
One  work,  however,  containing  such  a  collection, 
forms  a  most  'honorable  exception,  and  must  be 
Ireckoned,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  among  the 
most  valuable  and  splendid  ethnographic  works. 
I  allude  to  the  3fithr  id  cites,  begun  by  John  Chris- 
topher Adelung,  in  1S06.  He  died  before  publisli- 
ing  the  second  volume,  which  appeared  in  1809, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Severinus  Yater.  Its  ma- 
terials were  chiefly  drawn  from  Adelung's  papers, 
and  extended  to  the  European  languages  the  re- 
eearches  confined  in  the  first  volume  to  Asia ;  the 
third  volume,  upon  the  African  and  American  lan- 
guages, was  entirely  contributed  by  Yater,  and 
came  out  in  parts,  from  the  year  1812  to  1 816.  In 
1817,  this  valuable  compilation  was  completed  by 
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A  supplementary  volume,  containing  much  addi- 
tional matter,  by  Yater  and  the  younger  Adehmg, 
besides  a  most  interesting  essay  on  the  Cantaber, 
or  Biscayan,  by  Baron  W.  von  Humboldt.* 

In.  this  work,  the  alphabetical  classification  is 
abandoned,  and  the  languages  are  distributed  into 
groups,  or  larger  divisions,  with  a  minute  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  each.  Lists  of  works  useful 
for  acquiring  or  examining  them  are  likewise  giv- 
en, together  w^ith  specimens,  consisting  principally 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Adelung's  views  on  the  ori- 
gin of  languages  seem  to  be  that  mankind  may 
have  invented  them  in  different  countries. f  Noah's 
ark,  or  the  tower  of  Babel,  noway  enters  into  his 
consideration,  for  he  has  no  favorite .  hypothesis  to 
maintain ;  :|:  and  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  Paradise 
whence  the  human  race  issued  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  seat  of  the  present  generation ;  thus  excluding 
all  interruption,  by  any  great  catastrophe,  of  the 
earliest  history  of  man.§  With  such  opinions  w^e 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  they  are  not  given 
by  Adelung  as  resulting  from  his  valuable  re- 
searches. 

*  Dr.  Vater  died  Marcli  28,  1826,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-five. 
Tliougli  lie  resided  at  Konigsberg  and  Halle,  the  "  Mitliri- 
dates  "  was  all  published  at  Berlin. 

~  f  Erst.  th.  Einleitung.  Fragmente,  u.  s.  w.  p.  xi. 

J  "  Ich  liabe  keine  Lieblingsmeinung,  keine  Hj-pothese 
zura  Grunde  zu  legen.  Ich  leite  nicht  allr  Sprachen  von 
Einer  her.  Noah's  Arche  ist  mir  eine  verschlogsene  Burg, 
und  Babylon's  Schutt  bleibt  vor  mir  voUig  in  seiner  Ruhe." 
•^Ibid.  Vorrede,  p.  xi. 

§  Ibid.  Einleit.  p.  6,  comparing  pp.  14,  17. 
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Hitliei*to  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  his- 
torical part  of  our  subject,  aud  this  lias  now  brought 
us  fairly  into  our  own  times.  You  have  therefore 
a  right  to  expect  that,  according  to  my  engagement, 
I  lay  before  you  tlie  present  state  of  this  science, 
and  show  the  confirmation  which  its  latest  develop- 
ments have  afforded  to  the  scriptural  history  of 
man's  dispersion. 

You  have  seen  then,  how,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  numberless  languages  gradually  dis- 
covered seemed  to  render  the  probabilities  of  man- 
kind having  originally  possessed  a  common  tongue 
much  smaller  than  before  ;  while  the  dissolution  of 
certain  admitted  connections  and  analogies  among 
those  previously  known,  seemed  to  deny  all  proof 
from  comparative  philology  of  their  having  separated 
from  a  common  stock.     Every  new  discovery  only 
served  to  increase  this  perplexity ;  and  our  science 
must  at  that  time  have  presented  to  a  religious  ob- 
server the  appearance  of  a  study  daily  receding  from 
sound  doctrine,  and  giving  encouragement  to  rash 
speculations  and  dangerous  conjecture.     But  even 
at  that  period,  a  ray  of  light  was  penetrating  into 
the  chaos  of  materials  thrown  together  by  collectors, 
and  the  first  great  step  towards  a  new  organiza- 
rioii  was  even  then  taken  by  the  division  of  those 
materials  into   distinct  homogeneous  masses,  into 
continents,  as  it  were,  and  oceans ;  the  stable  and 
circumscribed,  and  the  movable  and  varj^ing  ele- 
ment wliereof  this  science  is  now  composed. 

The  afiinities  which  formerly  had  been  but 
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raguelj  seen  between  languages  separated  m  tlieir 
origin  by  history  and  geography,  began  now  to 
appear  definite  and  certain.  It  was  now  found 
that  new  and  most  important  connections  existed 
among  languages,  so  as  to  combine  in  large  prov- 
inces or  groups,  the  idioms  of  nations  wdiom  no 
otlier  research  would  have  showm  to  be  mutually 
related.  It  was  found  that  the  Teutonic  dialecta 
received  considerable  light  from  the  language  of 
Persia ;  that  Latin  had  remarkable  points  of  con- 
tact with  Russian  and  the  other  Slavonian  idi- 
oms ;  and  that  the  theory  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  [u. 
could  not  well  be  understood  without  recourse  to 
their  parallels  in  Sanscrit  or  Indian  grammar.  In 
short,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  one  speech, 
essentially  so  called,  pervaded  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  stretching  across  in 
a  broM  sweep  from  Ceylon  to  Iceland,  united,  in 
a  bond  of  union,  nations  professing  the  most  irre- 
concilable religions,  possessing  the  most  dissimilar 
institutions,  and  beariug  but  a  slight  resemblance 
in  ph^^siognomy  and  color.  The  language,  or 
rather  family  of  languages,  I  have  thus  lightly 
sketched,  has  received  the  name  of  Indo-Germanic, 
or  Indo-European.  As  this  group  is  necessanly 
to  us  the  most  interesting,  and  has  received  most 
cultivation,  I  will  describe  it  more  at  length; 
confining  myself  to  a  few  passing  observations 
upon  other  families.  But  in  tracing  the  history 
of  this  one,  you  will  be  fully  enabled  to  see  how 
every  new  investigation  tends  still  further  to  cor* 
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rect  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  science. 

The  great  members  of  this  family  are  the 
Banscrit,  or  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  India ; 
the  Persian,  ancient  and  modern,  formerly  consid- 
ered a  Tartar  dialect  ;^  Teutonic,  with  its  various 
dialects,  Slavonian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  accompanied 
by  its  numerous  derivatives.  To  these,  as  we 
shall  later  see,  must  be  now  added  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects; the  enumeration  I  have  made  being  in- 
tended to  embrace  only  the  languages  early  ad- 
mitted into  tliis  species  of  confederation.  By 
casting  your  eyes  over  the  ethnographic  map 
which  I  present  you,  you  v/ill  at  once,  see  the  ter- 
ritory thus  occupied  ;  that  is,  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, excepting  only  the  small  tracts  held  by  the 
Biscayan,  and  by  the  Finnish,  family,  which  in 
eludes  Hungarian ;  thence  it  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  southern  Asia,  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  insulated  groups.  It  were  tedious  indeed  to 
enumerate  the  writers  who  have  proved  the 
affinity  between  the   languages  I  have  named, f 

*  Pauw,  for  instance,  mentions  tlie  affinity  between  Ger- 
man and  Persian,  "  qui  est  un  dialecte  du  Tartare." — Reclier- 
clies  Pliilos.  sur  les  Americains,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  Berlin,  1770. 
"  La  lingua  Persiana  moderna  e  un  dialetto  corrotto  della 
Tartaro-Mongola." — Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  1^4, 

f  See  a  copious  list  of  tlie  authors  wlio  have  written  in 
favor  of  these  affinities,  in  Dr.  Dorn,  "  Ueber  die  Verwand- 
Bcliaft  des  persischen,  germanischen,  und  g.riechischlatieuis- 
clien  Sprachs'ammes,"  pp.  91-120 :  Jlaml\  1827 ;  and  of  those 
who  have  opposed  them.  pp.  120-185. 
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or  between  two  or  more  members  thereof:  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  pur23ose  if  I  explain  rather  the 
methods  they  have  pursued  and  the  results  the^^ 
have  detained. 

The  first  and  most-  obvious  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  one  which  first  led  to  these 
interesting  conclusions,  w^as  that  of  which  I 
have  often  spoken :  the  comparison  of  w  ords  in 
these  difi'erent  languages.  Many  works  have 
presented  comparative  tables  to  a  very  great 
extent:  that  of  Colonel  Yans  Kennedy  com- 
prises nine  hundred  words  common  to  Sans- 
crit and  other  languages.^  The  words  found 
thus  to  resemble  one  another  in  different  idi- 
oms are  by  no  means  such  as  could  have  been 
communicated  by  subsequent  intercourse,  but  ex- 
press the  first  and.  simplest  elements  of  language, 
primary  ideas,  such  as  must  have  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  scarcely  ever  change  their  denomi- 
nations, l^ot  to  cite  the  numerals,  which  w^ould 
require  many  accompanying  observatic.is  ;  while  I 
pronounce  the  following  words,  jpader,  mader^ 
simit,  doTchter,  hrader,  niand,  mdhava,  or  juvan^ 
you  miglit  easily  suppose  that  I  was  repeating 
word3  from  some  European  language ;  yet  every 
one  of  these  terms  is  Sanscrit  or  Persian.  Again, 
to  choose  another  class  of  simple  words,  in  such 
words  as    astJii  (Gr.   ba\>vv  ),  a  bone;    denta,  a 

*  "  Researclies  into  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  the  princi- 
pal Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe '. "  London,  1828,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 
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tooth ;  eyiimcn^  tlie  eye,  in  Zend  ;  Iroitwa  (Ger 
hraue),  eyebrow ;  nasa^  the  nose ;  lib,  a  lip ;  'karu 
(Gr.  x^'^f'p  )j  ^  hand ;  ge7iu,  the  knee ;  j?*?^:/,  the  foot , 
hrti,  the  heart ;  jecur,  the  liver ;  stara^  a  star ; 
gela,  cold;  agJini  (Lat.  ignis),  fire;  dhara  (terra), 
the  earth ;  arrivi,  a  river ;  ^a?^  (Gr.  v^wf  ),  a  ship ; 
gJiau,  a  cow ;  sarjpam,  a  serpent ;  you  might  easily 
fancy  that  you  heard  dialects  of  languages  much 
nearer  home ;  and  yet  they  all  belong  to  the 
Asiatic  languages  I  have  already  mentioned.  So 
far  indeed  may  this  comparison  be  carried,  that 
fanciful  etvmolomsts  like  Yon  Hammer,  will  de- 
rive  such  pure  English  words  as  hedroo'tn  from  the 
Persian.^ 

But  this  verbal  coincidence  would  have  proved 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  a  large  body  of  phil- 
ologers,  had  it  not  in  due  course  been  followed 
by  a  still  more  important  conformity  in  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  these  languages.  Bopp,  in 
1816,  was  the  first  to  examine  this  subject  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  by  a  minute  and 
sagacious  analysis  of  the  Sanscrit  verb,  compared 
with  the  conjiigational  system  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  left  no  further  doubt  of  their 
intimate  and  primitive  affinity  \\  since  which  time 
he  has  pushed  his  researches  much  further,  and 

*  See  his  comparative  tables  in  almost  every  number  of 
the  "  Wiener  Jahrbiiclier,"  for  several  years  past. 

•)•  "  Franz  Bopp,  liper  das  Conjugazionssystem  der  Sanskrit* 
Bprache,  in  Vergleichung  mit  jenem  der  griecli,  latein.  persisch 
und  germanischen  Sprache."  Frankfort,  1816. 
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commenced  the  publication  of  a  more  extensive 
work.* 

By  tlie  analysis  of  the  Sanscrit  pronoims,  the 
elements  of  those  existing  in  all  the  other  languages 
are  cleared  of  their  anomalies ;  the  verb-substan- 
tive, which  in  Latin  is  composed  of  fragments 
referable  to  two  distinct  roots,  here  linds  both 
existing  in  regular  form ;  the  Greek  conjugations, 
with  all  their  complicated  machinery  of  middle 
voice,  augments,  and  reduplications,  are  here  found 
and  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  appeared  cliimerical.  Even 
our  own  language  may  sometimes  receive  light 
from  the  study  of  distant  members  of  our  family. 
Where,  for  instance,  are  we  to  seek  the  root  of 
oui-  comparative  better  f  Certainly  not  in  its 
positive  good,  nor  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  in 
which  the  same  anomaly  exists.  But  in  the 
Persian  we  have  precisely  the  same  comparative 
J^i^-  hehter,  with  exactly  the  same  signification, 
regularly  formed  from  its  positive  Aj  heh,  good  ; 
just  as  we  have  in  the  same  language  y  -^.  hadter, 

worse,  from  Jo  had. 

Having  brought  these  two  languages  into  con« 
tact,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  some  surprise  at 
several  observations  upon  the  subject  contaiiied 
in    the   valuable  w^ork  by   Colonel  Kennedy,  to 

*  "  Yergleicliende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griech 
Isclien,  Lateiuisclien,  Littauisclien,  Gotliiscli.  und  Deutsclien.' 
Berlin,  1833. 
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whieli  I  liave  already  referred.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  "  the  slightest  examination  of  Persian 
grammar  must  show  it  radically  different  from  that 
of  German.  In  neither  words,  therefore,  nor  in 
grammatical  structure,  do  the  German  and  Persian 
languages  possess  any  aftinity."""  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  w^ho  has  perused  Bopp's  work, 
and  still  less  how  any  one  who  has  read  a  hundred 
pages  in  the  two  languages,  could  deny  the  marked 
affinity  between  their  respective  grammars.  I 
must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  to  institute 
a  fair  comparison  between  them,  we  must  not 
merely  take  the  German  as  at  present  existing, 
but  examine  its  older  forms,  as  given  and  proved 
in  Grimm's  splendid  grammar.  We  shall  there 
discover,  for  instance,  forms  of  tlie  verb-substan- 
tive bearing  the  closest  relation  to  the  Persian 
conjugation.  But  of  one  part  of  his  assertion  the 
learned  author,  sixty  pages  later,  affords  sufficient 
confutation,  when  he  tells  us  that  "it  must  be 
further  remarked,  that  the  only  languages  in 
which  Sanscrit  words  exist,  are  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  and  Gothic,  and  the  vernacular  dialects 
ofIndia."f  Surely  this  acknowledged  affinity  of 
the  two  languages  to  a  third,  whereby  they  are, 
as  it  were,  admitted  into  the  family  whereof  it  is 
the  head,  as  in  strict  relationship  with  it,  must 
imply  a  mutual  connection  between  them.  In 
another  place,  too,  he  seems  to  deny  all  affinity 

«  P.  157.  +  P.  206,  also  p.  9. 
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"between  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  grammars  ;* 
and  in  the  passage  I  have  qnoted,  as  well  as  else- 
where, he  clearly  excludes  the  Slavonian  from  this 
family,  though  its  rights  to  enter  it  are  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Throughout  the  course 
of  his  interesting  work,  it  is  certainly  painful  lo 
see  the  author  so  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  his 
predecessors'  merits ;  and  the  severe  censure 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  others,  has  been 
naturally  enough  the  measure  of  consideration 
shown  him  in  domestic,  but  still  more  in  foreign, 
reviews. 

You  see   at  once,  and  I  shall  have  to  return 
again   to   this  subject,  how  the  formation  of  this 
vast  family  greatly  diminishes  the  number  of  in- 
dependent  original   languages ;    and   other   great 
genera,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  have  been  equally 
well  defined.     Of  the  Semitic  languages  I  need 
not  speak ;  for  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  dialects  which  form  them,  the  Hebrew,  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and    Gheez  or  Abyssinian,  has 
long  been   acknowledged,  and  applied  to  another 
science  so  important  as  to  deserve  later  a  particu- 
lar discourse.f     But  the  Malay,  as  it  has  been  gen- 
erally called,  presents  a  similar  result  in  modern 
ethnography  to  that  of  our  former  investigation. 
According   to   both   Marsden  and  Crawfurd,  this 
language   or  family   should  be  rather  called  the 

*  P.  187. 

f  See  tlie  Lecture  on  "  Sacred  Oriental  Studies." 
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Polynesian,  as  the  Malay,  properly  so  called,  is 
only  one  dialect  of  it,  and  may  be  called  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  all  the  lan- 
guages composing  this  group,  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  the  monosyllabic  form,  and  to  the  re- 
jectic^n  of  all  inflection  ;  thus  approximating  to 
the  neighboring  group  of  Transgangetic  languages, 
with  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Ley  den  seems  to  unite 
them.  "  The  vernacular  Indo-Chinese  languages 
on  the  continent,"  he  writes,  "  seem  to  be  in  their 
original  structure  either  purely  monosyllabic,  like 
the  spoken  languages  of  China,  or  they  incline  so 
much  to  this  class,  that  it  may  be  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  the  few  original  polysyllables  they  contain, 
have  either  been  immediately  derived  from  the  Pali, 
or  formed  of  coalescing  monosyllables.  These  lan- 
guages are  all  prodigiously  varied  by  accentuation, 
like  the  spoken  language  of  China." '^  !Now,  among 
these  languages  he  reckons  the  Bugis,  Javanese,  Ma- 
lay u,  Tagala,  Batta,  and  others,  which  are  allied  not 
only  in  words,  but  in  grammatical  construction.f 
Crawfurd,  confining  his  observation  s  within  rather 
narrower  limits,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  Jav- 
anese he  considers  as  presenting  most  elements  of 
the  language  which  forms  tlie  basis  of  all  in  this 
class  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  deficient  in  grammatical 
forms,:]:  which  may  be  said  no  less  of  the  Malayan 

*  "  On  the  Language  and  Literature  of  tlie  Indo-Chinese 
Nations." — Asiat.  Res.  voL  x.  p.  163. 

f  P.  200. 

X  "  History  of  tho  Indian  Archipelago :  "  Edin,  1820,  Tol  ii. 
pp.  5,  seqq.  73,  78,  93,  etc. 
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dialect."^  Indeed,  he  too  lias  recognized  so  strong 
a  resemblance,  not  only  of  words  but  of  structure, 
in  the  languages  spoken  all  through  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  as  to  warrant  their  being"  classed  in 
one  family. t  Marsden  is  still  more  explicit,  and 
extends  the  limits  of  the  group  a  good  deal  further. 
"  Besides  the  Malayan,"  says  he,  "  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  languages  spoken  in  Sumatra,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  only  a  manifest  affinity  among 
themselves,  but  also  to  that  general  langu^ige  which 
is  found  to  prevail  in,  and  be  indigenous  to,  all  tlie 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  from  Madagascar  to  the 
remotest' of  Captain  Cook's  discoveries;  coinpre- 
liending  a  wider  extent  than  the  Roman  or  any 
other  tongue  has  yet  boasted.  Indisputable  exam- 
ples of  this  connection  and  similarity  I  have  exhib- 
ited in  a  paper  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  publish  in  their  Arch- 
ceologia^  vol.  vii.  In  diiFerent  places  it  lias  been 
mofe  or  less  mixed  and  corrupted,  but  between  the 
most  dissimilar  branches  an  evident  sameness  of 
many  radical  words  is  apparent,  and  in  some,  very 
distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  situation,  as  for 
instance  the  Philippines  and  Madagascar,  the  dev- 
iation of  the  words  is  scarcely  more  than  is  ob- 
served in  the  dialects  of  neighboring  provinces  in 
tlie  same  kingdom.";]:  Thus,  again,  we  have  an 
immense  family  stretching  over  a  vast  portion  of 


*  P.  41.  \  P.  78. 

t  "  H.' story  of  Sumatra  :  "  London,  1811,  p.  200 
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the  globe,  and  comprising  many  languages  wliicli 
a  few  years  ago  were  considered  independent  '^  and 
though  I  have  in  my  map  preserved  the  two  per- 
fectly distinct,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  some 
affinity  might  be  allow^ed  between  tlie  Transgan- 
getic  and  Malayan  groups. 

This  first  great  step  of  modern  ethnographic* 
science,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge  to  be 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  when  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  man.  Instead  of 
being  perplexed  with  a  multiplicity  of  languages, 
we  have  i\ow  reduced  them  to  certain  very  large 
groups,  each  comprising  a  great  variety  of  langua- 
ges formerly  thought  to  be  unconnected,  and  thus 
re])resenting,  as  it  were,  only  one  human  family, 
orignally  possessing  a  single  idiom.  ISTow  every 
succeeding  step  has  clearly  added  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  diminished  still  further  any  apparent 
hostility  between  the  number  of  languages  and  the 
history  of  the  dispersion.  For  I  have  now  to 
show  you  how  further  research  has  deprived  new 
idioms  of  their  supposed  independence,  and  brought 
them  into  classes  already  discovered,  or,  at  least, 
into  connection  with  distant  languages.  For  ex- 
ample, the  march  of  the  Indo-European  family 
was  supposed  by  Malte  Brun,  in  1S12,  to  be  com- 
pletely arrested  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  by 
the  languages  there  spoken,  as  the  Georgian  and 
Armenian  ;  wdiich,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  formed 
there  a  femily  or  group  apart."*     But  Klaproth, 

*  •'  Pr 'cis  .  e  la  Geographic  Universelle/'  tome  ii.  p.  580 
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by  his  jonrnej  to  the  Caucasus,  has  made  it  uec- 
essiuy  to  modiiy  this  assertion  to  a  great  extent. 
For  he  has  pro^^ed,  or  at  least  rendered  it  Ingldy 
probable,  tliat  the  language  of  one  great  tribe,  the 
Ossetes  or  Alans,  belongs  to  the  great  family  I 
have  mentioned.^  Again,  Armenian,  which  Fred- 
crick  Schlegel  had  formerly  considered  a  species 
of  intermediate  language,  rather  lianging  on  the 
skirts  of  the  same  group  than  incorporated  there- 
with,f  has  been  by  Klaproth,  upon  grammatical 
as  well  as  lexical  examination,  proved  fairly  to  be- 
long to  it.ij;  The  Atghan  or  Pushtoo  has  shared 
the  same  fate.§  ^ 

But  the  greatest  accession  w^hich  this  family 
has  received  by  means  of  a  diligent  and  judicious 
study  of  the  analogies  of  languages  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  entire  Celtic  family,  which,  with  its  nu- 
merous dialects,  must  now  be  content  to  form  only 
a  province  of  the  Indo-European.  Balbi,  in  his 
Ethnographic  Atlas,  which  I  will  describe  to  you 
later,  has  placed  the  Biscay  an  and  Celtic  languages 
in  one  tableau :  not,  of  course,  because  he  considers 
them  as  havino;  anvthins;  in  common,  but  because 
they  were  apparent^  out  of  the  pale  of  those  idi- 

*  "L'analyse  de  la  Langue  des  Ossetes  fera  voir  qu'elle 
appartient  a  la  souche  Medo-Persane." — Voyage  a  a  INIorit 
Caucase,  et  en  Georgie  :  Paris,  1823,  vol,  ii.  p.  448 ;  see  pp. 
470,  seqq. 

f  "  Ueber  die  Spraclie  und  Weislieit  der  Indier  :  "  Heidelb, 
1«08,  p.  77. 

X  "  Asia  Polyglotta  •  p.  99.  §  Ihid   p.  57. 
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cms  by  which  thej^  are  surrounded.  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy boldly  asserts.  •'  that  the  Celtic  has  no  con- 
nection "\A  ith  the  languages  of  the  East,  either  in 
words  or  phrases,  or  the  constiTiction  of  sentences."* 
But  a  still  later  writer  has  discussed  the  question 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  exploded  school,  and  en- 
deavored to  examine  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions, by  processes  which  on  the  continent  are  al- 
most forgotten.  I  allude  to  the  work  entitled  "  The 
Gael  and  the  Cymbri."  f  To  deny  it  the  praise  of 
ingenuity  and  curious  research  would  assuredly  be 
unjust;  but  the  two  great  ethnographical  points 
therein  treated,  the  radical  difference  between  the 
AVelsh  and  Irish  languages,  and  the  Phenician  or 
Semitic  origin  of  the  latter,  are  certainly  managed 
with  all  that  unsatisfactory  display  of  etymology 
which  has  been  long  since  rejected  from  this  study. 
If  we  wish  to  establish  the  Irisli  language  as  a 
Phenician  dialect,  the  process  is  very  simple.  AVe 
know  from  the  most  undoubted  sources  that  the 
Phenician  and  the  Hebrew  were  two  sister  dia- 
lects: compare,  therefoa*e-,  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  this  language  and  Irish,  and  the  result  will 
solve  the  problem.  Noay,  instead  of  this  simple 
method,  see  how  our  author  proceeds.  The  names 
of  places  on  the  Spani'sh  and  other  coasts,  were 
given  by  the  Phenicians ;  now  these  names  can  all 
be  explair.ed  in  Irish.  Therefore  the  Irish  and 
Phenician  languages,  are  identical.     A  few  yearg 

*   Ubi  s.up..j).  85. 

t  By  Sti:-  W,  Betliam.     Dublin,  1834. 
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ago,  an  eminent  geographer  published  an  essay  id 
a  French  jonrnal,'-^  wlierein  he,  by  a  similar  process, 
derived  many  African  names  of  places  from  Hebrew, 
so  as  to  establish  their  Phenician  origin.  Klapr(>th, 
in  a  letter  nnder  the  Danish  name  of  Kiernlf,  con- 
futed these  etymologies  by  proposing  two  new 
ones  for  each  name,  the  one  from  Turldsli,  the 
other  from  Russian.f  This  may  suffice  to  show 
how  unsatisfactory  such  processes  are.  For  the 
author  never  takes  the  pains  to  prove  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  places  corresponds  to  the  Irish  inter- 
pretation of  their  names.  To  examine  his  etymol- 
ogies in  detail  would  be  indeed  tedious ;  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  taking  a  few  examples  at  random. 
Some  names  which  we  know  to  be  Phenician,  and 
which  correspond  in  tliat  language  to  the  exact 
character  of  the  places  they  represent,  must  go  to 
Irish  to  receive  new  ones,  which  will  do  as  well  for 
any  other.  Thus  Tyre,  in  Phenician,  11:^  Tztir^  a 
rock,  a  meaning  to  which  allusion  is  frequently 
made  in  Scripture,  is  derived,  according  to  him, 
from  Tii%  a  land  or  city  ;  when  we  might  just  as 
well  derive  it  from  the  Chaldaic  n-t:  Ti7\  a  jpalace. 
Palmyra  and  Tadmor,  which  are  exact  translations 
of  one  another,  meaning  the  city  of  palms,  must  be 
derived  from  Irish  vrords;  the  one  meaning  the 


*  "  Nouvolles  Annales  des  Voyages,"  Feb.  1824. 

•f-  In  an  appendix  to  liis  "  Beleuclitung  und  Widerlegung 
dcr  Forscliungen,  u.  s.  w.  des  Herru  J.  J.  Scliinidt."  Paris 
1824. 

VOL,  I — Q 
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'palaoe  of  pleasure ^^  the  otlier  the  gi'eat  Jioicse  ^ 
aud  Cadiz,  or  Gadir,  as  it  was  originally  called,  must 
no  longer  signify,  as  the  word  does  graphically  in 
Phenician,  the  island  or  peninsida  ;  but  alter  the 
Irish  word  cadaz^  which  only  resembles  the  mod- 
ern corruption  of  the  name,  must  signify  g^ory.-\ 
Again,  taking  a  set  of  names,  not  of  places  but  of 
people,  ending  by  a  common  adjective  termination 
in  tani  I  these  are  cut  in  two,  and  the  termination 
is  made  to  be  the  Irish  word  tana^  country.  I 
might  just  as  well  go  to  the  Malayan  for  their  in- 
terpretation ;  for  there  also  tanaJi  means  a  country, 
as  Tanali  Papuah,  the  .country  of  the  Papuas^ 
But  just  let  us  take  one  example  :  Lacetani  means 
according  to  our  author,  the  coiintmj  of  milk. 
Why  not,  therefore,  from  lac,  milk,  by  a  regular 
formation,  derive  lacetum,  like  'sjnnetum^  or  rose- 
tiom,  a  place  abounding  in  milk  ;  and  so  again,  in 
reo'ular  order  Lacetani,  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
country.  Surely,  if  we  are  to  make  such  etymolo- 
gies, is  not  this  more  regular  than  the  Irish  one, 
lait  milk,  o  of,  tana  country  ?  §  But  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Latin,  Biscayan,  and  even  Spanish  words, 
Buffer  strano^e  chansres  into  Irish  to  vrork  out  this 
untenable  hypothesis.  I     Then,  as  to  thegrammati- 

*  Tlie  word  palas  is  manifestly  identical  with  palace,2MJ^ 
atium,  the  Palatine  hill,  then  the  residence  of  the  Cnesars,  and 
BO  a  palace.     How  did  the  Pheuicians  possess  it  ? 

t  Pp.  100,  104. 

X  See  "  Trans,  of  R.  A.  S."  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  1831.        §  P.  lOi 

\  For  instance  we  are  told  that  Llancs  comes  from  lean, 
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cal  analysis  proposed  in  this  work,  to  prove  tliat 
Y/elsli  and  Irish  have  nought  in  common,  I  must 
sav.tliat,  in  spite  of  its  obscurities,  it  produced  on 
n)j  mind  exactly  a  contrary  impression,  and  seemed 
to  me  to  prove,  before  I  had  seen  the  A^aluable  work 
to  which  1  shall  just  now  refer,  that  both  belonged 
to  the  same  family,  and  that  the  Indo-European. 

1  may  have  appeared  to  you  more  full  and 
severe  in  my  remarks  upon  this  work  than  mj 
subject  required ;  but  I  will  own  tliat,  more  than 
once,  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  mortification  of 
heai'ing  our  English  ethnographers  blamed,  as 
falling  far  below  the  advanced  position  of  foreign 
philologers ;  and  assuredly,  when,  after  perusing 
the  learned,  judicious,  and  satisfactory  inquiries 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  from  the  Biscayan,  into  the 
very  names  so  disfigured  in  this  book,  and  admir- 
ing the  sound  philosophical  and  philological  princi- 
ples v>diich  guide  him  at  every  step,^  we  take  up  a 
work  published  since  his,  and  going  over  the  same 
ground,  upon  a  system  of  fanciful  etymologies 
derided  to  scorn  by  continental  linguists,  it  is  hard 

a  swampy  plain,  ^vh.ileUano  in  Spanisli  is  the  strict  represent 
tation  of  planus,  and  means  precisely  tLe  same.  Puenta  Eio 
de  la  (Eio  de  la  Puenta),  from  pninte,  a  point  (again  of  Indo- 
Germanic  origin),  and  not  from  tlie  Spanisli  pvente,  abridge. 
Cantabri  means  heads  high  alove  !  etc.  (pp.  107,101),  111). 

*  In  his  interesting  "  Prlifung  der  Untersuchung  liber  dio 
Urbewohncr  Ilispaniens."  Berlin,  1821.  Compare  Sir  W, 
Betham's  derivation  of  A  sturias  from  as,  a  torrent,  and  sir,  a 
country  (p.  lOG),  with  the  learned  German's  dlsqu'sitiou  oa 
that  name  as  found  in  Spain  and  Italy,  p.  114. 
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to  forbear  feclin<>a  lively  res-ret  that  we  sliorilJ  bo 
subject  to  tlie  reproaclies  of  our  neiglibors,  and  tliat 
wliat  they  have  already  done  should  l^e  apparently 
overlooked  among  us.  When  we  are  obliged  to  put 
forvrard  as  our  greatest  ethnograplier,  one  who, 
like  Dr.  Murray,  blends  the  rarest  erudition  with 
the  most  ridiculous  theories — vdio,  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  many  languages,  maintains  that  all 
those  of  Europe  have  their  origin  from  nine  absurd 
monosyllables,  expressive  of  different  sorts  of 
strokes:'"  when  a  philosopher  held  greatly  in  re- 
spect by  his  school,  so  late  as  1827,  speaks  of  the 
affinity  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit  as  something 
new  and  strange  :  refers  to  "  a  German  publication 
of  Francis  Bopp,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Language 
and  Philosophy  of  the  Indians,  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  F.  Schlegel,"  as  works  yet  unknown  to  us  ex- 
cept through  the  quotations  of  a  review  ;  mentions 
Gebelin,  De  Brosses,  and  Leibnitz,  as  the  best  au- 
thorities upon  these  studies ;  and  occupies  many 
pages  in  attempting  to  prove  that  Sanscrit  is  a 
jargon  made  up  from  Greek  and  Latin,  and  illus- 
trates his  position  from  'kitclien-Loiin  and  macar- 
onic verses  :\  when  a  learned  linguist  professes  to 

*  These  are  : — 1.  ag,ioag,  hicag.  2.  hag  or  hicag.  8.  dirng, 
4.  eicag.  5.  lag.  6.  mag.  7.  nag.  8.  rag.  9.  swag.  "  His- 
tory," etc.  ut  sup.  p.  31.  "  By  tlie  help  of  these  nine  words 
and  their  compounds,  all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed!"  (p.  89). 

f  These  observations  will  all  be  found  in  Dugald  Stewart'a 
"  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  vol.  iii. 
London,  1827,  pp.  100-137, 
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prove  the  conformity  of  the  European  with  Oriental 
hingiiages,  and  for  that  purpose  confuses  together 
primary  and  derivative,  ancient  and  modern  Semitic 
and  Indo-European  words ;  giving  such  terms  from 
the  Arabic  as  astrolabe  and  melanclwly^  which  it, 
as  well  as  we,  received  from  the  Greeks  '^  when,  in 
short,  in  the  very  last  year,  we  have  a  divine,  I  be- 
lieve of  some  celebrity,  bringing  this  very  study 
to  bear  npon  the  Mosaic  history,  by  completely 
overlooking  all  its  modern  results,  and  considering 
the  Teutonic,  Greek,  and  Semitic  as  forming  the 
three  principal  ethnographic  reigns;  telling  us  that 
"  the  construction  of  the  three  great  families  of  lan- 
guage, the  Oriental,  the  Western,  and  the  JN^ortliern, 
is  actually  so  distinct  that  a  new  wonder  arises  from 
the  perfect  adequacy  of  each  to  perform  all  the  pur- 
poses of  human  communication  :"f  when  we  see  so 
many  others  among  us,  whom  it  would  be  long  to 
enumerate,  pertinaciously  clinging  to  the  old  dreams 
of  Hebrew  etymologies, 

"  Trattando  I'ombre  come  cosa  salda," 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  reproach  made  against 
us  is  but  too  well  grounded,  that  Ave  have  neglected 

*  See  "A  Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of  the  Earopean 
Languages,  particularly  the  English,  with  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages."     By  Stephen  Weston,  B.  D.     London,  1«02. 

f  "  Divine  Providence  ;  or,  the  Three  Cycles  of  Revela- 
tion," by  the  Rev.  G.  Croly,  LL.D.  Lcndon,  1834,  c.  xxii.  p. 
801.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  description 
•which  follows  this  passage  of  the  characteristics  of  eacli 
'•iruly  £0  formed. 
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to  keep  pace  witli  the  progress  of  this  scieiK  e  upoB 
tlie  continent ;  and  be  keenly  mortified  when  we 
meet,  instead  of  am^endment,  another  repetition  of 
what  has  heretofore  justified  the  charge. 

But  from  this  unpleasant  and  unwilling  censnre, 
which  I  trust  will' not  be  often  called  for  in  tlie 
course  of  our  meetings,  I  am  agreeably  recalled  by 
a  work  to  which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  can  give  im- 
qualified  praise : — 

X(iip(->  ^£  Trp6(7(j)Gpov 

'Ev  fi£v  egyu  ko/ittov  le'ig  ;* 

and  which  leads  ns  back  to  the  matter  whence  we 
have  so  long  digressed.  For  }' ou  may  perha])S  have 
almost  forgotten  that  we  were  discussing  the 
propriety  of  uniting  the  Celtic  dialects  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  This  question  may  be  now  con- 
sidered as  fairly  set  at  rest,  by  the  valuable  and  in- 
tersting  work  of  Dr.  Prichard,  On  the  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations.\  In  an  earlier  pub- 
lication, to  which  I  shall',  on  a  future  occasion,  have 
to  refer  very  frequently,  he  had  entered  into  a  par- 
tial analysis  of  the  Welsh  numerals  and  verbs,  and 
concluded  that  the  admission  of  this  language  into 
the  family  so  often  named,  "  would  have  been  al- 
lowed if  it  had  undergone  a  similar  investigatiou  to 
the  others,  from  persons  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion  on  its  analogies.":]:     But  in  the  present  work 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  viii.  82.        f  Oxford,  1831. 
X  "  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man :"  LoTir- 
don,  1826,  vol.  ii.  p.  168 ;  comp.  p.  G22. 
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he  lias  put  tlie  affinitv  of  tlie  Celtic  with  tlie  Indo- 
European  languages  above  all  doubt.  First,  he 
has  examined  the  lexical  resemblances,  and  shown 
lliat  the  primary  and  most  simple  w^ords  are  the 
eame  in  both,  as  well  as  the  numerals  and  elemen- 
tary verbal  roots.*  Then  follows  a  minute  analysis 
of  the  verb,  directed  to  show  its  analogies  with 
other  lano^uaores ;  and  thev  are  such  as  manifest  no 
casual  coincidence,  but  an  internal  structure  radi 
cally  the  same.  The  verb-substantive,  which  is 
minutely  analyzed,  presents  more  striking  analogies 
to  the  Persian  verb  than  perliaps  any  other  language 
of  the  family.f  But  Celtic  is  not  thus  become  a 
mere  member  of  this  confederacy,  but  has  brought 
it  most  important  aid;  for  from  it  alone  can  be  sat- 
isfactory explained  some  of  the  conjugational  end- 
in  o^s  in  the  other  lans'uao-es.  For  instance,  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  Latin,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Sanscrit,  ends  in  nt^  nd,  vn,vTo^  and  nti  dv  nt. 
]^ow,  supposing  with  most  grammarians,  that  the 
inflections  arose  from  the  pronouns  of  the  respective 
persons,  it  is  only  in  Celtic  that  we  find  a  pronoun 
that  can  explain  this  termination.  For  there,  too, 
the  same  person  ends  in  nt,  and  thus  corresponds 

*  Pp.  8G-88,  It  may  however,  be  worth  while  observing", 
that  Jiikel  has  shown  all  the  words  given  by  the  ancients  as 
Celtic,  to  be  German.  "  Der  germanische  Urspruug  der  late- 
inlschen  Sprache."  Brest.  1830,  p.  11.  Does  this  arise  merely 
from  family  affinity,  or  from  confusion  in  the  ancients,  Avho 
took  little  jjains  to  study  what  they  deemed  barbarous  lan- 
guages ? 

f  See  pp.  171,  seqq. 
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exactly,  as  do  the  otliers,  with  its  pronoTin  hivynt^ 
or  yntJ^ 

This  circumstance  certainly  gives  Welsh  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  languages  composing  this 
great  family.  It  must  not,  hov^^ever,  thereby  re- 
ceive any  undue  advantage  over  the  others,  or  be 
considered  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  original 
stock.  For  this  is  yet  an  important  problem  to 
be  solved,  to  ascertain,  tliat  is,  the  order  of  flliatiou, 
if  it  exist,  or  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  among 
its  members.  Sanscrit,  instead  of  the  made-up 
jargon  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  Stewart,  is  consid- 
ered by  most  ethnographers  tlie  oldest  and  purest 
form  ;  Latin  resembles  it  in  many  respects  more 
than  Greek,  and  yet  Jiikel  has  lately  endeavored  to 
prove  that  it  is  derived  through  Teutonic.  He  has, 
indeed,  brought  many  examples  of  Latin  words 
which  want  their  sio-nitication,  unless  we  recur  to 
German ;  as  fenestra,  which  through  the  cognate 
Vvor&fenster  is  explained  from  Ji?ister,  dark,  having 
originally  signified,  according  to  him,  the  shutters 
or  lattice ;  and  of  others  which  have  no  roots  ex- 
cept there ;  such  Sisprcesgi?'e  and  sagus,  which  find 
in  German  the  verb  sagen,  whence  wahrsagen^  for 
sufficient  root.f  Such  speculations  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  indulged  in  too  much;  for  a  root  oneo 
common  to  both  lano:uao:es  mav  have  been  lost 
in  one,  and  preserved  in  another,  though  both  are 
independent  in  descent.     Thus  we  are  every  mo* 

*  Pp.  130-138.  t  VU  sup.  p.  13. 
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ment  obliged  to  recnr  to  the  Arabic  for  roots  now 
wanting  in  Hebrew  ;  yet  no  one  would  thence  con- 
clnde  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Minute  grammatical  analysis  will  alone  put  us  in 
possession  of  correct  conclusions  upon  this  subject. 
"While  the  Indo-European  family  is  thus  grad- 
ually more  rounded  as  well  as  increased  in  its 
territorial  limits,  and  the  number  of  its  members 
daily  increases,  other  languages,  the  connections 
whereof  were  not  formerly  known,  have  been 
found  allied  to  others  separated  by  considerable 
tracts  of  country,  so  nearly  as  to  form  with  them 
a  common  family.  I  will  content  myself  with  one 
instance  in  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Sainovic,  followed  by  Gyarmathi,  proved 
that  Hungarian,  which  lies  like  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  Indo-European  languages,  belongs 
essentially  to  the  Finnish  or  Uralian  family,"^  which 
stretches  downwards,  as  it  were,  through  the 
Esthonian  and  Livonian,  to  join  it.f  In  Africa, 
too,  the  dialects  whereof  have  been  comparatively 
but  little  studied,  every  new  research  displays 
connections  between  tribes  extended  over  vast 
tracts,  and  often  separated  by  intermediate  nations ; 
in  the  north  between  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
33erbers   and  Tuariks,  from  the  Canaries   to   the 

*  "  Sainovii  Demonstratio  Idioma  Ungarorum  et  Lappon 
um  idem  esse."  Copenliag.  1770.  "  Gjarmatlii,  Aliinitaa 
Linguae  Hungaricae  cum  Linguis  Fennicas  originis,  gramma- 
tice  demonatrata."     OotMng.  1799, 

f  See  the  "  Etlinograpliic  Map,"  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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Oasis  of  Siwa;  in  central  Africa,  between  the 
dialects  of  the  Felatalis  and  Fonlas,  who  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  interior ;  in  the  south,  among  the 
tribes  across  the  whole  continent,  from  Caffraria 
and  ^Fozambique  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  pause ;  first  look- 
ing back  upon  what  we  have  hitherto  gained,  thence 
to  take  augury  for  those  more  interesting  results 
which  will  occupy  our  next  meeting.  We  havo 
seen,  then,  the  learned  world  slumbering  contented 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  few  languages  known 
might  be  all  resolved  into  one,  and  that  one  proba- 
bly the  Hebrew.  Aroused  by  new  discoveries  which 
defied  this  easy  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  a  totally  new  science, 
which  should  dedicate  its  attention  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  languages.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
the  infant  science  was  impatient  of  control,  and  its 
earliest  progress  seemed  directly  at  variance  with 
the  soundest  truths.  Gradually,  however,  masses 
which  seemed  floating  in  uncertainty  came  together, 
and  like  the  garden  islands  of  the  Mexican  Lake, 
combined  into  compact  and  extensive  territories, 
capable  and  worthy  of  the  finest  cultivation.  The 
languages,  in  other  words,  grouped  themselves 
into  various  large  and  well-connected  families,  and 
thus  greati}^  reduced  the  number  of  primary  idioms 
from  which  others  have  sprung.  And  after  this, 
we  have  seen  how  every  succeeding  research,  so  far 

•  See  Pricliard,  w&i  sup.  p.  7. 
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from  weaketimg  this  simplifjing  result,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  still  further  strengthened  it,  by  ever  bring- 
ing new  tongues,  thought  before  to  be  independent, 
into  the  limits  of  established  families,  or  uniting 
into  new  ones  such  as  promised  little  or  no  affinity. 
Such  are  the  two  first  results  of  this  science,  and  I 
will  reserve  for  another  day  its  further  advance. 

But  before  closing  this  lecture,  I  may  not  with- 
hold a  fcAV  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  looking 
back  on  the  sort  of  inquiry  I  have  therein  followed. 
For,  when  I  consider  how  many  different  men  have 
labored  almost  unwittingly  to  produce  the  results 
I  have  laid  before  you — one  for  no  sensible  pur- 
pose hunting  out  the  analogies  of  this  speech; 
another,  that  knew  not  wherefore,  noting  the  dia- 
lects of  barbarous  tribes ;  a  third  comparing  togeth- 
er, for  pastime,  the  words  ot  diverse  countries — 
when  I  see  them  thus,  all  like  emmets  bearing  their 
small  particular  loads  or  removing  some  little  ob- 
struction, and  crossing  and  recrossing  one  the  other, 
as  though  in  total  confusion,  and  to  the  utter  derange- 
ment of  each  other's  projects  ;  and  yet  when  I  dis- 
cover that  from  all  this  there  results  a  plan  of  ex- 
ceeding regularity,  order,  and  beauty,  it  doth  seem 
to  me  as  thouo-h  I  read  therein  sis^ns  of  a  hio;li8r 
instinct,  and  of  a  directing  influence  over  the 
I  honghtless  counsels  of  men,  which  can  bring  them 
unto  great  and  useful  purposes.  And  such  methinks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  sound  learning. 
For,  as  a  day  appearing  now  and  then  of  brighter 
and  warmer  sunshine  doth  foreshow  that  the  full 
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burst  of  summer's  glory  is  about  to  break  upon  the 
earth,  so  do  certain  privileged  minds,  by  some  mys- 
sterious  communication,  ever  foresee,  as  it  ^vere,  or 
rather  feel  sometime  beforehand,  and  announce  the 
approach  of  some  great  and  new  system  of  truth ;  as 
did  Bacon,  of  Philosophy  ;  and  Leibnitz,  of  our 
science  ;  and  Plato,  of  a  holier  manifestation.  Then 
arise,  and  come  in  from  all  sides,  we  know  not  hoAV, 
workmen  and  patient  laborers,  like  those  who  cast 
down  faggots  under  a  foundation,  or  raise  stones 
thereon  ;  whom  no  one  takes  for  the  architects  or 
builders  of  the  house,  for  they  know  and  comprehend 
nought  of  its  plans  or  objects ;  and  yet  every  stone 
'which  they  place  iitteth  aright,  and  adds  to  cbe  use- 
fulness and  beauty  of  its  parts.  And  so,  ^ftor  this 
fashion,  by  the  work  of  many  conjoine*^^  though 
not  combined  in  any  plan,  a  science  is  buUded  up 
in  fair  proportions,  and  seemeth  to  star.d  well  and 
in  its  proper  place  among  the  others  alrc/dy  raised ; 
and  so  at  length  cometh.  to  be  a  joint,  m  it  were,  in 
the  general  fitness  of  things,  and  a  m8.:jdm  in  the 
universal  truth,  and  a  tone  or  accord  in  the  har- 
mony of  nature. 

!N^ow  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the/e  is 
not  an  overseeing  eye  in  this  ordering  of  things 
dissimilar  to  one  great  end,  when  I  see  that  this 
great  end  is  the  confirmation  of  God's  h-oly  word ; 
but  rather  of  this  seeming  human  industry  I 
would  say  with  the  divine  poet : — 

"  Lo  Motor  primo  a  lui  si  volge  lleto, 
Bovra  tant'  arte  di  natura,  e  (ipirii 
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Spirito  nuovo  di  virtu  repleto 
Che  cid  clie  truova  attivo  qiiivi,  lira 
lu  sua  sustauzia  e  fassi  un'  alma  sola 
Clie  vive  e  sente,  e  se  in  se  regira,"* 

Daists,  Pur  gat,  xxv. 

TTot  that  He  partaketh  in  the  errors  and  follies  of 
such  as  labor  in  these  pnrsnits-,  but  as  He  nseth 
the  evils  of  this  world  for  the  most  holy  purposes, 
and  unfolds  often  therefrom  the  most  magnificent 
passages  of  His  blessed  providence,  so  may  He 
here  overrule  and  guide  even  the  ill-intended 
labors  of  many,  and  so  dispose  thereof,  as  that  9- 
nev\r  and  beautiful  light  may  come  forth  upon  His 
truths,  when  such  is  most  truly  needed. 

Thus  would  I  consider  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  any  new  science,  as  entering  essentially 
into  the  established  order  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment ;  just  as  the  appearance,  from  time  to  time, 
of  new  stars  in  the  firmament,  according  to  what 
astronomers  tell  us,  must  be  a  pre-ordained  event 
in  the  annals  of  creation.  And  if  you  agree  with 
me  in  these  reflections,  you  will  also  methinks 
feel  as  I  do,  that  in  tracing  the  history  of  any 
pm-suit,  we  are   not   so   much   indulging   a   fond 

* "  Then  turns 

The  Primal  Mover  with  a  smile  of  joy 
On  such  great  work  of  nature  ;  and  imbreathea 
New  spirit  replete  with  virtue,  that  what  here 
Active  it  finds,  to  its  own  substance  dratvs ; 
And  forms  an  individual  soul  that  lives, 
And  feels,  and  bends  reflective  on  itself." 

Cart's  2'ra?islati^n. 
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curiosity,  or  following  the  progress  of  man's 
iiigeniiity,  as  watching  the  beautiful  courses 
whereby  God  hath  gradually  removed  the  veil 
from  before  some  hidden  knowledge,  first  lifting 
lip  one  corner  thereof,  then  another,  till  the  whole 
is  rolled  away :  and  you  w411  with  me  delight  in 
studying  the  purposes  and  applications  thereby 
intended,  both  towards  our  humble  instruction  and 
His  increasing  glory. 
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external  circumstances  to  alter  the  grammatical  structure 
of  a  language.  Proposed  rule  for  the  comj)arison  of 
w^ords.  Dr.  Young's  application  of  the  calculus  of  joroba. 
bilities  to  the  discovery  of  the  common  origin  of  two  lan- 
guages, by  a  comparison  of  words. — Lepsius  on  the  affini- 
ties between  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit. — His  further  and  ined- 
ited  researches  into  the  connection  between  Hebrew  and 
ancient  Egyptian. — Proposed  comparison  of  Semitic  and 
luao-European  grammatical  forms  (referred  to  a  note).— - 
Conclusions  of  modern  Ethnographers. — First :  That  all 
language  was  originally  one  ;  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Petersburg,  Merian,  Klaproth,  Fred.  Schlegel, 
• — Spcondhj  :  That  the  separation  was  by  a  violent  and 
Budden  cause  :  Herder,  Turner,  Abel-Remusat,  j^fiebulir 
Balbi. 

American  Languaqes. — Difnculties  arising  from  their  mul- 
tiplicity.— Attempts  of    Vater,  Smith-Barton,  and  Malte- 
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Brim,  to  trace  tliera  to  Asiatic  languages. — Unity  of  family 
proved  by  similarity  of  grammar  ;  subdivision  intc 
groups. — Their  number  accounted  for  by  the  expe]iei..e 
of  tlie  science  ;  confirmation  of  tlieir  Asiatic  origin  from 
other  coincidences. — General  remarks  on  the  providen- 
tial connection  of  the  different  states  of  religion  with  dif- 
ferent families  of  languages. 

Albeit,  in  mj  last  discourse,  after  leading  you 
tlirough  a  compendious  history  of  philological 
ethnography  in  ages  past,  I  brought  you  into 
our  own  times,  and  endeavored  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  labors  of  many  who  yet  live ; 
nevertheless,  I  may  be  said  to  have  there  only  given 
you  the  proem,  as  it  w^ere,  or  introduction  to  the 
modern  study,  and  to  the  principles  whereon  it  is 
conducted.  For,  such  was  the  abundazice  of  mat- 
ter furnished  by  my  theme,  that,  after  all  conveni- 
ent abridgment  used,  I  saw  myself  compelled 
either  to  abuse  your  patience  by  too  long  a  dis- 
course, or  divide  my  subject,  to  the  disparagement 
of  its  better  understanding.  And  so,  choosing 
this  part,  w^hich  threw  the  difficulties  upon  myself 
rather  than  upon  those  who  so  com^teously  attend 
me — 

"  Contro  il  piacer  mio  per  piacerli, 
Trassi  dell'  acqua  non  sazia  la  spugna." 

In  requital  for  this,  I  must  request  you  to  sum- 
mon back  to  your  recollection  the  chiefest  points 
whereof  we  seemed  to  have  gained  sufficient  evi- 
dence; and  these  are,  that  the  cojnparative  study 
of  languages  has  brought  into  certain  relationship 
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nianj  which  heretofore  Iiacl  seemed  diviJed  in  sun- 
der, forming  thereof  great  groups  or  famih'es,  so 
that  nations  and  tribes  covering  vast  tracts  of  terri- 
tory are  in  this  study  accounted  as  only  one  peo- 
ple; and  that  its  siibsefjuent  researches  tend  in 
every  instance  to  diminish  the  nnmber  of  indepen- 
dent languages,  to  widen  the  pale  of  these  larger 
provinces,  and  to  bring  the  number  of  original 
stocks  much  nearer  to  what  might  be  supposed  to 
have  arisen -on  a  sudden,  among  the  few  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earlier  world. 

The  next  important  point  to  be  ascertained  is, 
whether  any  relationship  can  be  discovered  be- 
tween languages  of  difiWent  families,  so  as  to  de- 
duce that  they  have  once  been  in  closer  connec- 
tion than  at  present ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
descend  from  a  common  stock.  J^ow,  the  inquiries 
wdiicli  have  been  carried  on  to  ascertain  this  deli- 
cate and  important  point,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  study,  and  the 
schools  into  which  it  is  divided,  that  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  interrupt  our  course, 
and  examine  this  actual  condition  of  philological 
ethnography ;  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  call  an  inter- 
ruption wdiat  essentially  enters  into  the  design  cf 
our  oTiginal  plan.  As  one  of  trie  schools  s(.'ts  brit 
little  value  upon  the  methods  pursued  by  tlie 
other,  and  consecjuently  upon  the  results  theijce 
gained,  it  would  be  unjust  to  receive  them  as  un 
disputed  ;  and  I  should  be  deceiving  you  were 
I  to  lay  before  you  these  results  as  the  uncontested 
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discoveries  of  tlie  science,  or  without  expbJning 
liow  far  they  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  Two 
things  I  will  premise  ;  lirst,  that  so  far  as  we  liavd 
proceeded,  all  agree,  so  that  the  results  I  have  laid 
before  yoii  may  be  considered  as  qnite  placed  out 
of  doubt;  secondly,  that  you  will  had  we  have 
gufrered  nothing,  or  rather  have  gained,  by  the 
severer  principles  Vvhich  one  school  has  adopted. 

The  principal  ethnographers  of  modern  times 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  one  whereof 
seeks  the  aflinity  of  languages  in  their  vroi'ds,  the 
other  in  their  grammar;  their  methods  may  be 
respectivel}^  called,  lexical  and  grammatical  com- 
parison. The  chief  supporters  of  the  first  method 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  France,  England, 
and  Russia  ;  such  as  Klaproth,  Balbi,  Abel-Kemu- 
sat,  Whiter,  Yans  Kennedy,  Gaulianoif,  the  younger 
Adelung,  a  d  Merian.  In  German}^,  Yon  Ham- 
mer, and  perhaps  Frederick  Schlegel,  might  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  school.  The  principle 
followed  by  these  writers  may  be  perhaps  summed 
up  in  the  observation  made  somewhere  by  Klap- 
roth, that  "  words  are  the  stuif  or  matter  of  lan- 
guage, and  grammar  its  ffisliioning  or  form."  And 
in  a  work  by  the  late  Baron  Merian,  which  Klap- 
rotii  edited,  we  have  all  the  principles  whereon  he 
and  his  school  conduct  the  study  clearly  and  sys- 
temically  laid  down,  with  all  the  results  they  have 
thence  deduced."     The  other  chassis  confined  in 

*  "  Principes    de   I'Etude    comparative    des    Langues.'' 
Paris,  1828. 
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a  great  measure  to  Germany,  and  reckons  "W.  A. 
von  Schlegel  and  the  lamented  Baron  W.  A^on 
Humboldt  among  its  most  distinguislied  cliielk 
'No  one  lias  been  more  explicit  or  more  energetic 
in  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  other  scliool 
than  the  first  of  tliese  two  Avriters.  "  Yiri  docti," 
says  he,  "  in  eo  prtecipue'  peccare  mihi  videntur, 
quod  ad  similitudinem  nonnuUarum  dictionum 
qualemcumque  animum  advertant,  diversitatem 
rationis  grammatic?e  et  universse  indolis  plane  non 
curant.  In  origine  ignota  linguarum  exploranda, 
ante  omnia,  respici  debet  ratio  grammatica.  IIa3G 
enim  a  majoribus  ad  posteros  propagatur  ;  separari 
autem  a  lingna  ciii  ingenita  est  nequit,  aut 
seorsum  populis  ita  tradi  ut  verba  linguae  ver- 
nacidae  retiiieant,  formulus  loquendi  peregrinas 
recipiant."*  Here  you  see  that  we  have  two  most 
important  assertions ;  that  grammar  is  an  essential 
inborn  element  of  a  language;  and  that  a  new 
grammar  cannot  be  separately  imposed  upon  a  peo- 
ple ;  but  that  if  they  accept  the  forms,  they  must 
adopt  also  the  matter  of  a  language. 

Having  thus  stated  the  opinions,  or  rather  the 
principles,  of  these  two  schools,  I  will  proceed  to 
lay  before  you  such  reflections  and  conclusions  as 
I  have  been  led  to  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
Btudy ;  hoping,  that  as  they  are  presented  with  all 
becoming  diffidence,  they  may  be  still  somewhat 

*  "  Iiidisclie  Bibliothek,"  1  Band,  3  Heft.  Bonn,  1823, 
pp.  285,  287.  In  the  first  number  (1820)  h.e  expresses  hini' 
self  in  still  stronger  terms. 
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useful,  tovvards  narrowing  the  diiference  between 
the  schools  I  have  described. 

Firstj  then,  I  will  say  that  authors  are  often 
mistaken  when  they  attempt  to  analyze  a  language, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  primitive  form. 
Kothing  is  more  common  than  to  find,  in  very 
judicious  writers,  the  idea  that  there  is  in  lan- 
guages a  tendenc}^  to  develop  and  improve  them- 
selves ;  like  Home  Tooke  or  his  adversary,  they 
lead  us  back  to  periods  when  every  auxiliary  verb 
had  its  real  meaning,^  and  when  every  conjunction 
was  an  imperative.  Murray,  in  like  manner, 
speaks  of  the  stage  of  languages  when  compounds 
and  pronouns  were  first  invented  jf  and  indeed 
pretends,  as  I  have  mentioned  at  our  last  meeting, 
to  trace  all  languages  to  a  few  absurd  and  jingling 
monosyllables.  I  will  give  an  example  which  Avill 
fully  explain  my  meaning.  If  we  analyze  the 
Semitic  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew,  we  can 
easily  resolve  all  their  conjugational  system  into 
mere  additions  of  pronouns,  made  to  the  simple 
elementary  form  of  the  verb  ;  and  you  may  discover 
in  their  words,  the  traces  of  monosyllabic,  instead 
of  dissyllabic  roots,  which  they  now  present.  We 
should  thus  have  a  simple  language  composed  of 
the  shortest  words,  totally  devoid  of  inflection,  and 
determining  the  value  of  its  elements  by  position 
in   a   sentence;    in   other   words,  a   language,  in 

*  See,  for  instance,  Fearn's  "  Anti-Tooke,"  ^  ol.  i.    London, 
1824,  p.  244. 

f  "  History,"  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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structure,  closely  resembling  the  Cliinese.  TLis, 
certainly,  considered  in  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  family,  would  he  a  more  simple,  or  a 
primary  state,  from  Avhich  the  present  might  he 
thought  to  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  many  ages  ;  and,  in  fact,  learned  men  have 
not  been  wanting  who  so  thought.''^  Kow  from 
this  opinion,  which  I  confess  I  once  held,  I  must 
totally  dissent :  for  hitherto  tlie  experience  of  sev- 
eral thousand  vears  does  not  afford  us  a  sim>:le  ex- 

u  CD 

ample  of  spontaneous  de^'elopment  in  any  sj^eech. 
At  whatever  period  we  meet  a  language,  we  find 
it  complete  as  to  its  essential  and  characteristic 
qualities ;  it  may  receive  a  finer  polish,  a  greater 
copiousness,  a  more  varied  construction ;  but  its 
specific  distinctives,  its  vital  principle,  its  soul,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  appears  fully  formed,  and  can 
change  no  more.  If  an  alteration  does  take  place, 
it  is  only  by  tlie  springing  up  of  a  new  language, 
phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  another;  and  even 
wliere  this  succession  has  happened,  as  in  that  of 
Italian  to  Latin,  and  of  English  to  Anglo-Saxon, 
there  is  a  veil  of  secrecy  thrown  over  the  change ; 

*  The  reasoning  -whereon  this  theory  rests  is  so  ohvious  lo 
all  th.at  are  acquainted  wit]i  these  languages,  that  it  is  only 
a  wonder  that  more  authors  have  not  pursued  it.  (See  i\  de- 
lung's  "  Mithridates,"  torn.  i.  p.  301;  Klaproth,  "Observa- 
tions sur  les  Hacines  des  Langues  Stniitiqucs,"  at  tlic  end  of 
"  LIcrian's  Principes,"  p.  2C9),  To  these  I  might  add  the  aii- 
tliority  of  professed  Hebrew  scholars;  as  Michaelis,  Gese- 
nias,  Oberleitner,  etc. 
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tlie  language  seems  to  spin  a  web  of  mystery 
round  itself,  and  enter  into  the  chrysalis  state; 
and  we  see  it  no  more  till  it  emerges,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  beautiful,  but  always  inliy 
fashioned,  and  no  further  mutable.  And  even 
there  we  shall  see  that  the  former  condition  held 
ah-eady  within  itself  the  parts  and  organs  ready 
moulded,  which  were  one  day  to  give  shape  and 
life  to  the  succeeding  state.* 

The  tvfo  languages  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, as  to  their  essential  features,  or  rather  their 
personality  and  principle  of  identity,  are  as  perfect 
in  the  oldest  as  in  the  latest  writers.  Of  Dante,  or 
the  Guides,  I  need  not  speak ;  but  our  Chaucer, 
too,  assuredly  found  in  his  native  tongue  as  fully- 
stringed  and  as  sweetly-attuned  an  instrument 
wdiereon  to  sing  his  lay,  as  Wordsworth  himself 
could  desire.  So  it  is  vrith  the  Hebrew :  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  in  the  earlier  fragments  in- 
corporated into  Genesis,  the  essential  structure  of 
the  language  is  complete,  and  apparently  incapa- 
ble, in  spite  of  its  manifest  imperfection,  of  any 
further  improvement.      The  ancient  Egyptian,  as 

*  Thuj  a  very  slight  study  of  the  decline  of  Latin  will 
show  us  the  words  now  pure  Italian  becoming  common ;  as 
2'>ensare,  to  think,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory ;  or  the 
proposition  de  for  the  genitive.  S.ich  forms  were  all  doubt- 
less common  long  before  among  the  vulgar,  In  rude  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  we  have  the  SS  for  the  X,  as  BTSSIT  for 
VIXIT ;  nay.  I  remember  one  instance  where  this  verb  ig 
written  as  in  Italian  (excepting  the  change  of  V  mto  B), 
BISSE. 
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written  in  liierogl^^pliics  upon  the  oldest  monii 
ments,  and  in  the  Coptic  of  tlie  litr.r<>:y,  after  an 
interval  of  three  thousand  years,  you  will  seeestab 
lished  by  Lepsius  to  be  identical.  The  same  will 
be  obscwed  upon  comparing  the  oldest  with  the 
latest  Greek  or  Latin  writers.  The  case  of  the  last 
is  particularly  striking,  if  we  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement  afforded  it  by  coming  in 
contact  w^ith  the  former.  But  though  the  conquest 
of  Greece  'brought  into  rude  Latium  sculpture  and 
painting,  poesy  and  history,  art  and  science ; 
though  it  rounded  the  forms  oi  its  periods,  and 
gave  new  suppleness  and  energy  to  its  language, 
yet  did  it  not  add  a  tense  or  declension  to  its  gram- 
mar, a  particle  to  its  lexicon,  or  a  letter  to  its 
alphabet. 

For  in  sooth  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  no  nation,  from  a  sense  of  defect  in  its  present 
language,  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  bor- 
row fi'om  another,  or  produce  any  nevv^  germs  with- 
in itself.  IIow  comes  it  else,  that  Chinese,  so  de- 
void of  grammatical  construction,  that  it  seems  the 
very  copy  of  the  forms  of  thought  expressed  in 
f  igns  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,"^  has  never  contrived 

*  The  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  brought  to  use  tliegram- 
matical  gestures  invented  for  them  by  the  Abbe  Si  card,  but 
content  themselves  with  the  simple  signs  of  ideas,  leaving 
the  structure  undetermined  by  any  but  the  natural  order  of] 
connection. — (See  Degerando,  "  De  I'Education  des  Sourda 
muets,-"  Paris,  1827,  torn.  i.  pp.  580,  588.)  The  following  is 
the  literal  tranbiafon  into  v^^ords  of  the  Our  Father,  as  express- 
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to  frame,  what  we  consider  indispensable  to  the 
understanding  of  speecli  ?  WLj  have  the  Semitic 
languages,  aVter  thousands  of  years'  neighborhood 
''A'hh  languages  of  other  families,  never  generated 
a  present  tense,  or  compound  and  conditional  tenses 
and  moods,  the  want  whereof  so  much  perplexes 
their  discourse  and  writing ;  or  invented  some  new 
conjunctions  to  relieve  tlie  copulative  vau  from  the 
burthen  of  expressing  all  possible  relation  between 
the  23arts  of  a  discourse?  JJ^Taj,  how  comes  it  that, 
after  ages  of  contact  with  more  perfect  alphabets, 
and  fully  owning  the  immense  diiiiculties  of  one 
without  vowels,  those  who  speak  them  have  never 
succeeded  in  inti*oduCing  them  here,  but  resort,  to 
this  day,  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  troublesome 
points  ?  And  the  one  which  has  attempted  a  change, 
the  Abyssinian,  has  only  produced  a  more  unnat- 
ural and  complicated  syllabic  al2:>liabet,  full  of 
trouble,  and  liable  to  innumerable  mistakes.  Were 
there  such  a  thing  as  natural  development  in  laii 
guages,  surely  so  many  ages  must  have  produced  it 
in  these  instances.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  are  often  the 
most  perfect ;  and  the  late  researches  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  made  by  Cfriinm  into  the  primi- 

ed  by  tliem  in  signs.  1.  Ouf,^^.,  Failier;,  3.  liectven,  4.  in  (sign  of 
insertion),  5.  icish  (sign  of  di^awi.ng  or  attracting),  6.  your  (you), 
•7.  name,  8.  res])ecty  9.  wif<h,  10.  your,.  11.  (over)  sovh,  12.  king- 
dom, 13.  (that  is)  proudence,  14,  a/rrive,  15.  irish,  16.  your 
17.  icUl,  18.  do,  19.  Icemen,  20.  ea^rthJ^X^  equality  (in  like  man. 
ner  as),  (p..  r>^9)^.. 
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tire  forms  of  German  gramma,r,  are  far  from  estab- 
lisliing  the  tendency  of  a  language  to  improve ;  for 
many  valuable  forms  have  been  therein  lost. 

To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  secondary  stages  of 
a  language,  or  to  suppose  it  must  Imve  required 
centuries  for  it  to  arrive 'at  any  given  point  of  gram- 
matical development,  is  perfectly  against  experience. 
Languages  grow  not  up  from  a  seed  or  a  sprout ; 
they  are,  by  some  mysterious  process  of  nature, 
cast  in  a  living  mould,  whence  they  come  out  in 
all  their  fair  proportions ;  and  that  mould  is  the 
mind  of  man,  variously  modified  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  outward  relations.  Here  again  I  cannot 
but  regret  our  inability  to  comprehend  in  one  glance 
the  bearings  and  connections  of  different  sciences; 
for,  if  it  appears  that  ages  must  have  been  required 
to  bring  languages  to  the  state  wherein  we  first 
find  them,  other  researches  v/ould  show  us  that 
tliese  ages  never  existed ;  and  we  should  thus  be 
driven  to  discovei-  some  shaping  power,  some  ever- 
ruling  influence,  which  could  do  at  once  what 
nature  would  take  centuries  to  efi'ect ;  and  the  book 
of  Genesis  hath  alone  solved  this  problem. 

Although  I  may  have  already  appeared  to  you 
diffuse  upon  tliis  subject,  I  must  not  leave  it  with- 
out o'ivino;  what  I  consider  the  strono;est  confirma- 
tion  of  my  opinions,  the  judgment  of  the  truly 
lamented  AYilliam  von  Humboldt.  .  This  profound 
lingList,  perhaps  beyond  any  other,  brought  a 
spirit  of  analytical  inquiry  in  contact  with  a  vast 
store   of  practical   ethnographic  knowled.ge3   and 
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used  the  study  of  languages  in  a  way  that  few 
have  done  besideSj  as  a  means  to  arrive  at  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  thought,  and  with 
the  processes  of  mental  in:tprovement.  And  if  to 
valiant  knights  it  has  been  a  praise  that  they  loved 
to  die  with  their  harness  buckied  on,  and  if  it  has 
been  a  glorj^to  some  oratoi's  that  their  eloquence 
bmTit  with  a  brighter  fiame  just  before  it  was 
quenched  forever ;  assuredly  his  is  a  fairer  com- 
mendation, to  liave  given  the  best  proof  of  the 
calm  power  of  thought  over  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  and  shown,  almost  in  death,  the  concen- 
trating hold  which  genius  may  keep  upon  the 
elements  of  a  long  and  meditative  life.  For  long 
ago  he  had  announced  to  his  friends  his  intention 
of  drawing  up,  as  his  last  legacy,  a  very  comj^en- 
dious  treatise  upon  the  philosophy  of  language ; 
and  so,  witliin  these  few  months,  the  last  of  his 
life,  reduced  by  illness  to  such  a  state  of  miserable 
weakness,  as  that  he  could  now  no  longer  hold 
in  his  hand  either  j)en  or  book  ;  bending  over  liis 
table  as  one  bowed  down  by  years,  he  seemed  to 
gather  inward  those  varied  energies  wdiich  in 
earlier  days  had  qualified  him  alike  for  a  philos- 
opher or  a  statesman;  and  dictated  a  profound 
work  upon  that  most  ditficult  subject,  which,  when 
published,  will  give  to  the  Vvorid  a  noble  instance, 
not  of  the  ruling  passion,  but  of  the  governing 
intellect,  strong  in  death. 

When  upon  the  advice  of  Abel-Eemusat,  lie 
had  made  himself  acquainted  in  a  short  perioJ 
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with  the  Chinese  language,  he  lost  no  time  in 
requiting  him  by  a  most  interesting  letter  npon 
o-rammatical  forms.      Kot  havinir  met  Vv'ith  this 

o  o 

■work  till  long  after  I  liad  written  down  the  reflec- 
tions I  liave  jnst  made,  I  have  been  liighl j  grati- 
fied by  finding  in  it  precisely  the  same  views, 
Ihongh  far  more  philosophically  expressed.  "  Je 
ne  regarde  pas  les  formes  grannnaticales,'''  he 
says,  '•'  comme  les  fruits  des  progres  qu'une  nation 
fait  dans  I'analyse  de  la  pensee,  mais  plutot  comrae 
un  resultat  de  la  maniere  dont  une  nation  consi- 
dere  et  traite  sa  langue."'-^  He  observes,  that  in 
the  Maya  and  Betoi,  tv.'o  American  languages, 
there  are  Uvo  forms  of  the  verb  ;  one  that  marks 
time,  the  other  simply  the  relation  between  the 
attribute  and  the  subject.  This  appears  highly 
philosophical,  yet  he  well  ol;serves,  "ces  rappro- 
chemens  peuvent,  ce  me  semble,  servir,  a  prouver 
que,  lorsqu'on  trouve  de  pareilles  parti cuLarites 
dans  les  langues,  il  ne  taut  pas  les  attribuer  a  un 
esprit  eminemment  philosophique  dans  leurs  in- 
venteurs."f  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  one 
more  extract,  as  admirably  expressing  what  I 
have  wished  to  inculcate.  "  Je  suis  pcnotr e  de  la 
conviction  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  meconnaitre  cette 
force  vraiment  divine  que  recelent  les  ficultes 
humaines,  ce  genie  createur  des  nations,  surtout 
dans  I'etat  primitif,  oil  toutes  les  idees,  et  meme 

*  Lettre  a  M.  ALel-RCmusat,  sur  la  Nature  des  Fomiel 
GrammaticaJes,"  etc.,  par  M.  Guill.  de  Humboldt.  Parh'!,  1827 
D.  lo.  f   P   1-3. 
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les  faciiltes  de  Fame,  emprnnteiit  une  force  plus 
vive  de  la  nouveaiite  des  impressions,  oil  riioiniiio 
j)eiit  pressentir  des  comljinaisons  auxquelles  il  iie 
serait  jamais  arrive  par  la  marclie-lente  et  pro- 
gressive de  I'experience.  Ce  genie  creatcnr  pent 
Iraneliir  les  limites  qui  semblent  prescrites  au 
reste  des  mortels,  et  s'il  est  impossible  de  retracer 
sa  marclie,  sa  presence  viviiiante  n'en  est  pas 
moins  manifeste.  Plutot  que  de  renoncer,  dans 
I'explication  de  I'origine  des  langues,  a  Tiniluence 
de  cette  cause  pnissante  et  premiere  et  de  leur  as- 
sign er  a  toutes  nne  marclie  uniforme  et  mecanique, 
qui  les  trainerait  pas  a  pas  depuis  le  commence- 
ment le  plusgrossier  jusqu'a  leur  perlectionnement 
j'embrasserais  Fopinion  de  ceux  qui  rapportent 
I'orio^ine  des  lano^ues  a  une  revelation  immediate 
de  la  divinite.  lis  reconnaissent  aux  moins  I'etin- 
celle  divine  qui  luit  a  travers  tons  les  idiomes, 
meme  les  plus  imparfaits,  et  les  moins  cultives."* 
Thus,  therefore,  does  this  distinguished  ethno- 
grapher agree  that  languages  do  not  reach  their 
peculiar  development,  as  it  is  erroneously  called, 
by  slow  degrees,  but  receive  it  from  some  unknown 
energy  of  the  human  mind ;  unless,  like  the  first 
speech,  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  communi- 
cated from  above. 

Having  thus  denied  the  power  of  languages  to 
produce  of  themselves,  and   under   ordinary  cir- 

*  P.  55,  couij)are  p,  51.     See  also  tlie  quotation  in  Lect.  i. 
p.  10,  note. 
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cnmstaiices,  even  to  alter  their  grammatical  struc- 
ture ;  and  coDsidering  this  not  merely  as  the 
outward  form  of  a  language,  but  as  it^  most 
essential  element,  we  may  well  inquire  how  far 
Schlegel  is  correct,  in  assuming  that  under  no 
circumstance  can  such  a  modiii cation  or  chaiiiro 
take  place  ;  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
that  some  instances  seem  to  warrant  us  in  main- 
taining, that  under  the  pressure  of  peculiar  influ- 
ences, a  language  may  undergo  such  alterations 
as  that  its  words  shall  belong  to  one  class,  and  its 
grammar  to  another.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case 
a  nevv^  language  will  be  formed,  difierent  from 
either  of  its  parents,  but  still  it  will  depart  from 
the  one  which  preceded  it,  by  the  adoption  of 
new  grammatical  forms.  Thus,  Schlegel  himself 
allows  that  Anglo-Saxon  lost  its  grammar  by  the 
Norman  conquest.'-^  And  may  we  not  say  that 
Italian  has  sprung  out  of  the  Latin,  more  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  grammatical  system,  than  by 
any  change  in  words  ?  For  if  you  will  compare 
any  w^orks  in  the  two  languages,  you  will  hardly 
perceive  any  difference  in  the  verbs  and  nouns : 
but  you  find  articles  borrowed  from  the  pronouns, 
a  total  loss  of  case,  and  consecjuently  of  all  declen- 
sion; and  the  verbs  conjugated  almost  entirely 
by  auxiliaries  in  the  active  voice,  and  totally  de- 
prived of  a  passive,  properly  so  called.  These,  in 
fact,  are  the  alterations  which  entitle  it  to  be  con- 

*  "  De  Studio  Etym."  uhi  mp.  p.  284. 
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siderecl  a  new  language.  It  is  true,  that  in  tliis 
case  tlie  language  lias  not  gone  out  of  its  own 
faniily  for  the  types  of  its  variations ;  for  these 
peculiarities  are  all  to  be  found  in  other  languages 
of  the  Indo-European  class,  as  German  and  Pcr- 
Bian ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  change  is 
very  great,  and  allies  tlie  new  language  to  another 
subdivision,  vvdiich  forms  one  extreme,  V\'hile  the 
Latin  is  almost  the  other,  of  the  family. 

ThiC  ancient  Pehlwi  or  Pahlavi  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  linguists  to  present  a  similar  exam- 
ple :  for  Sir  W.  Jones  observed  that  the  words  are 
Semitic,  but  the  grammar  Indo-European ; '"  and 
lieiice  Balbi  has  placed  it  in  his  Tcibleau  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  The  fact  is  partly  admitted, 
but  the  consequences  denied,  by  Dr.  Dorn,  who 
supposes  the  Semitic  words  to  have  crept  into  the 
language  by  intercourse  with  the  surrounding 
Aramean  nations.f  Another  curious  example  of  a 
similar  phenomenon  may  be  taken  from  the  Kawi, 
a  language  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  of  which 
Mr.  Crawfurd  thus  writes :  "  Were  I  to  offer  an 
opinion  respecting  the  history  of  the  Kawi,  I  should 
say  tliat  it  is  Sanscrit  deprived  of  its  inflections, 
and  having  in  their  room  the  prepositions  and  aux- 
iliary verbs  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Java.  We 
may  readily  suppose  the  native  Brahmans  of  that 
island,  separated  from  the  country  of  their  ances- 

.  ♦  "  Asiatic  researclies,"  vol.  ii.  ed.  Calcutta,  p.  52. 
f  "  Ueber  die  Verwandscliaft,"  etc.  p.  44. 
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tors,  tlirougli  carelessness  or  ignorance,  endeavor- 
ing to  get  rid  of  tlie  difficnlt  and  complex  inflec- 
tions of  the  Sanscrit,  for  tlie  same  reasons  that  the 
barl)arians  altered  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
to  t  lie  formation  of  the  modern  Romaic  or  Italian."'^ 
Perhaps,  too,  another  instance  may  be  found  in 
the  Tartar  languages,  in  which  a  profound  scholar 
finds  traces  of  similar  departure  from  the  orig- 
inal type  of  their  grammatical  construction.  "  De- 
puis  I'extremite  de  l'Asio,"says  Ab el-He niu sat,  ''on 
ignore  entierement  I'art  de  conjuguer  lesverbes; 
ou  du  moins  les  participes  et  les  gerondifs  jouenfc 
le  principal  role  dans  les  idiomes  Tongous  et  Mon- 
gols :  oil  la  distinction  de  personnes  est  inconnue. 
Les  Turcs  orientaux  en  offrent  les  premiers  quel- 
ques  traces  ;  mais  le  pen  d' usage  qu'ils  en  font  sem- 
ble  attestor  la  pre-existence  d'un  systeme  plus  sim 
pie.  Enfin  ceux  des  Turcs  qui  touchaient  autre- 
fois la  race  Gotliique  dans  les  contrees  qui  separent, 
I'lrtich  et  le  Jalk,  que  I'ont  repoussee  ensuite,  et 
bientot  poursuivie  jusqu'en  Europe,  ont  de  plus  que 
les  Turcs  quelque  chose  qui  leur  est  commun  avec 
les  nations  Gothiques  ;  la  conjugaison  par  le  moyen 
des   verbes  auxiliaires ;  et   malgre  cette  addition, 

*  "  On  tlie  Existence  of  the  Hindu  Religion  in  tlic  Island 
of  Bali,"— Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xiii.  Calcutta,  1820,  p.  181.  In  an- 
other work  Mr.  Crawfurd  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  rather 
modified  form :  "  The  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  form  of  thia 
singular  language  is,  that  it  is  no  foreign  tongue  introduced 
into  the  island,  but  the  written  language  of  the  priesthood.'* 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinh.  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  18 
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qui  semble  etrangere  a  leiir  langiie,  celle-ci  conserve 
quclque  cliose  dii  mecaiiisme  gene  cles  idiomes  sans 
conjngaison."^  Finally,  anotiier  exam];le  niay  be 
drawn  from  the  Amliaric ;  and  I  will  state  it  in  tlie 
words  of  an  able  writer  in  a  new  periodical,  dcscr\  - 
ing  of  every  enco'aragement : — "  So  much  has  been 
stated  merely  to  show  that  the  question  needs  to 
be  considered  thoroughly,  whether  languages  may 
not  borrow  each  other's  pronouns  and  inflections, 
wdiile  the  whole  material  remains  incongruous.  .  . 
Indeed,  the  Amharic  language,  wliicli  at  hrst  was 
supposed  a  dialect  of  the  Gheez  (Abyssinian),  and 
then  to  be  Shemitic,  is  now  alleged  by  the  most 
recent  inquirers  to  be  of  African  pedigree,  and  only 
to  haA^e  imitated  Shemitic  inilections."f 

These  are  instances  of  languages  clearly  going 
ev^n  out  of  their  ov\^n  families  to  find  grammatical 
forms  and  structure.  Languages  at  the  greatest 
distance  display  sometimes  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidence  of  grannnar,  yet  are  not  therefore  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  any  affinity.  For  instance,  tlie 
Biscayan  presents  many  curious  analogies  with 
several  American  lano^uasi'es — such  as  the  want  of 
precisely  the  same  letters,  the  tendency  to  combine 
the  same  consonants,  and  a  similar  complication  of 
the  conjugatioual  system,  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  syllables  expressing  different  modifications  of 

*  "  Recherclies  sur  les  Langues  Tartares :"  Paris,  1820 
torn.  i.  p.  303. 

f  "  On  comparative  Philology,"  in  tlie  ^Yest  of  England 
Journal,  No.  3,  July,  1885,  p.  94. 
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the  simple  verb  ;  and,  in  the  latter  ]3oint,  it  resem- 
bles also  the  dialects  of  South-west  Africa."^  Yet 
Humboldt,  at  tlie  very  moment  he  denies  that  sim- 
ilar words  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  common  origin 
for  different  languages,  and  mentions  the  points  of 
resemblance  I  have  just  stated,  is  far  from  conclud- 
ing that  any  affinity  is  to  be  admitted  between 
these  different  idioms  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  says  : 
"  Grammatical  peculiarities  of  this  sort  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  dem.onstrations  rather  of  de- 
grees in  civilization,  than  of  affinity  between  lan- 
guages."f 

But,  to  come  to  some  conclusion  npon  this  mat- 
ter ;  it  appears  to  me,  tliat  while  on  the  one  hand, 
the  comparers  of  words  have  carried  their  conclu- 
sions a  great  deal  too  far,  the  learned  Yon  Schlegel 
has  also  been  borne  away  by  his  indignation  against 
their  excesses,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  common 
use  of  a  privativuin  proves  more  for  the  affinity  of 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  than  some  hundreds  of  ^vords.:}; 
Humboldt,  no  less  a  supporter  of  the  superior  det- 
erence  due  to  srrammatical  resemblance,  in  a  brief 
bnt  able  exposition  of  his  views  upon  our  study, 
allows  proper  weight  to  verbal  affinities.§ 

,  *  See  *'  Balbi's  Tableau  des  Langiies  de  TAfrique." 
f  "  Priifung  der  Untersucliung  iiber  die  Urbcwolmer  His 
paniens,"  p.  175  ;  cf.  p.  109. 
X   Uhi  &up. 
§"  An  Essay  on  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  tbeaffiui 
ties  of  Oriental  Languages,"  by  Baron  W.  Humboldt.     In  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  ii.  1830,  pp. 
214,  215. 
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I  slioiild  therefore  propose  a  rule  for  examining 
verbal  affinities,  and  concluding  therefrom  relation- 
ship between  languages,  wliich  may  prevent  the 
arbitrary  methods  followed  by  the  lexical,  and  come 
nearer  the  severer  wishes  of  the  other  school.  This 
is,  not  to  take  words  belonging  to  one  or  two  lan- 
guages in  different  families,  and,  from  their  resem- 
blanco,  which  may  be  accidental  or  communicated, 
draw  inferences  referable  to  the  entire  families  to 
which  they  respectively  belong ;  but  to  compare  to- 
gether w^ords  of  simple  import  and  primary  neces- 
sity, which  run  through  the  e7itire  families,  and 
consequently  are,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  ab- 
original therein.     For  instance,  the  numeral  six 

is  in  Sanscrit  "^[^  shash,  in  Persian  ^iv^  shesh, 
in  Latin  sex,  in  German  sechs.  This  is  conse- 
quently a  w^ord  strictly  belonging  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily ;  yet  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  entire  Semitic 
family ;  for  in  Hebrew,  its  purest  type,  w^e  have 
uo  less  si'i:  shesh,  and  in  the  other  dialects  this  is 
modified  according  to  the  laws  that  always  regulate 
the  change  of  letters.  Again,  seven  is  in  Sanscrit 
^^^  sa/ptan,  in  old  German  sihun  i  comparing 
thcbe  with  the  Semitic  languages,  w^e  have    sr'-y 

shevang  in  Hebrew,  and  vJU^ss^  shehaH  in  Arabic. 
One  likewise  is  in  Sanscrit  ^q\  aiJca,  in  Persian 
^fj_,  y(t^\  in  HeLrew  nnst  echad,  and  so  in  the 
other  dialects.  The  word  Kt-.pac,  if  found  only  in 
Greek,  might  be  supposed  a  derivative  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Phenician  yyp  I: even  i    but  this  opin- 
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ion  seems  excluded  hj  finding  it  pervade  members 
of  tlie  family  which  could  not  have  so  borro\yed 
it ;  fis  1  he  Latin  cojmu,  and  the  German  /wr7i.  IvTor 
can  e^en  the  Latin  be  derived  from  the  Greek, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  7i,  vrhich  brings  it  nearer 
to  thfj  Semitic,  can  hardly  be  accidental ;  particu- 
larly as  it  is  found  in  the  German,  wliich  cannot 
be  suspected  of  communication  either  with  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  Yet  the  word  thus  found  in  so  many 
members  of  this  family,  is  as  universal  in  the  Semi- 
tic, where  the  Syriac  is  <i*A  kmrno,  and  the  Arabic 
/\j^  Jc&ren.  In  the  same  manner  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  pure  Sanscrit  origin  of  the 
word  ajna,  mxOther ;  and  yet  it  is  essentially  Sem- 
itic; ex  em  in  Hebrew,  and  \  ommc  in  Arabic, 
which  have  the  same  meaning ;  as  well  as  ama  in 
Biscayan,  now  used  in  Spanish  for  a  nurse.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  rule.  They 
present  cases  wherein  words  pervade  all  or  most  of 
the  members  of  two  families ;  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider them  primary  or  essential  to  both.  And  only 
in  such  cases  as  these  would  I  easily  admit  a  com- 
parison of  words,  as  sufiicient  to  demonstrate  affin 
ity  between  languages.  When,  therefore,  a  lexi- 
con such  as  Parkhurst's,  derives  an  English  word 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  I  at  once  reject  it  as  un- 
grounded :  when  a  Greek  one  is  derived  from  it,  I 
admit  it  as  possible,  because  it  may  have  been  com- 
municated by  intercourse  with  the  Phenicians,  bui 
it  proves  nothing  as  to  derivation.  If,  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  two  or  more  of  these  languages 
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have  tlie  same  primary  word,  and  this  again  reonrs 
in  several  of  the  Semitic  languages,  I  admit  it  aa 
of  weight  towards  framing  the  mysterions  connec- 
tion of  all  languages  at  some  primeval  period. 

This  leads  us  to  another  important  inquiry  : 
what  number  of  words  found  to  resemble  one  an- 
other in  different  lans-uao-es  will  warrant  our  con- 
eluding  these  to  be  of  common  origin.  This  point 
has  been  m.ade,  by  the  late  Dr.  Young,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  mathematical  calculation,  which 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  found  its  way  into  any 
ethnographic  work ;  probably  from  its  occurring  in 
an  essay  upon  subjects  nowise  connected  with  this 
study.  After  giving  his  various  formulas,  he  thus 
concludes :  "  It  appears,  therefore,  that  nothing 
whatever  could  be  inferred  with  res]3ect  to  the  re- 
lation of  two  languages  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  sense  of  any  single  word  in  both  of  them  ;^ 
and  that  the  odds  would  be  three  to  one  against 
the  agreement  of  two  words;  but  if  three 
words  appear  to  be  identical,  it  would  be  then 
more  than  ten  to  one  that  they  must  be  derived  in 
both  cases  from  some  parent  language,  or  intro- 
duced in  some  other  manner  ;  six  words  w^ould  give 
more  than  1,T00  chances  to  one,  and  eight,  near 
100,000  ;  so  that,  in  these  cases,  the  evidence  would 
be  little  short  of  absolute  certainty.  In  the  Eis- 
cayan,  for  example,  or  the  ancient  language  of  Spain, 
we  iind  in  the  vocabulary  accom^^anying  the  ele- 
gant essay  of  Baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  the  words 
heriaj  new ;  ora^  a  dog ;  guohi,  little ;  oguia,  bread ; 
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otzoa,  a  wolf  (whence  the  Spanish  onza)  ;  and  zazpi 
(or  as  Lacroze  writes  it,  sliaslipi)^  seven.  JSTow,  in 
tlie  ancient  Egyptian,  new  is  heri  /  a  dog,  whor  / 
little,  Icudchi I  bread,  oih ,'  a  wolf,  ounsJi  •  and 
seven,  shaslif;  and  if  we  consider  these  words  as  suf- 
ficiently identical  to  admit  of  our  calculating  upon 
them,  the  chances  will  be  more  than  a  thonsand  to 
one  that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  an  Egyptian 
colony  established  itself  in  Spain:  for  none  of  the 
languages  of  the  neighboring  nations  retain  any 
traces  of  having  been  the  medium  through  which 
these  words  have  "been  conveyed."* 

This  conclusion  is  nndonbtedly  too  definite  and 
bold  ;  for  these  resemblances,  if  real,  may  be  snffi- 
ciently  explained  by  the  supposition  that  both  lan- 
guages had  the  same  original  point  of  dej^arture, 
and  have  both  preserved  in  themselves  some  frag- 
ments of  a  common  primary  language.  Still,  to 
those  v/ho  pursue  this  system  of  comparison,  the 
general  results  of  this  mathematical  calculation 
must  be  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  prove  that  a  very  limited  number  of 
words,  if  really  alike  and  of  such  a  character  as 
could  not  have  been  communicated  by  latei  inter- 
course, are  sufiicient  to  establish  an  affinity  between 
two  lano^uao^es. 

Coming,  therefore,  at  last  to  the  consequences 
of  this  long  disquisition,  which  was  necessary  for 
understanding  the  respective  value  of  the  results 

*  "  Eemarks  on  tlie  Eeductinn  of  Experiments  on  the  Pen- 
dulum." — Philosopliical  Trans,  vol.  cix,  for  1819,  p^  70. 
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I  am  going  to  lay  before  3^011,  Ineedhaidlj  iLform 
3^011  tliat  the  followers  of  the  lexical  system,  or  of 
verbal  comparison,  more  readily  iind  analogies 
between  languages  at  a  great  distance  one  trom 
the  other,  and  possessing  no  historical  connection. 
Thus  the  Biscayan,  which  we  have  seen  by  Dr. 
Young  compared  with  the  Egyptian,  has  been  in 
like  manner  confronted  by  Klaproth  with  the  Sem- 
itic languages,  and  a  number  of  words  really  or  ap- 
parently similar  brought  together  from  the  two.* 
In  like  manner  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  M. 
Champollion,  in  which  he  pointed  out  curious  ver- 
bal coincidences  between  the  Coptic  and  very  dis- 
tant languages,  particularly  sach  as  have  their  seat 
between  the  Oby  and  the  Wolga.f  But  of  his 
assiduous  labor  in  this  department,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  again. 

The  two  families  which  afford  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities for  examining  the  connection  between  lan- 
guages of  totally  different  characters.,  are  doubtless 
those  you  have  so  often  heard  mentioned — the 
Indo-European  and  Semitic;  for  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  various  members  than  with 
those  of  any  other  family.  Hence  it  is  that  most 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  these  into  contact ; 
but  too  often,  from  neglecting  the  rule  I  have  pro- 
posed, of  ascertaining  the  originality  of  the  words 
60  compared,  in  both  the  families,  by  seeing  if  they 

*  "  Memoircs  relatifs  a  1' Asie  :  "  Paris,  1824,  torn.  i.  v.  214 
f  Republished.  Md.  p.  205. 
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pervade  all  or  many  of  tlieir  branches,  the  result 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  For  instance,  Dr.  Prich- 
ard,  in  a  comparative  list  which  he  has  given,^  does 
not  appear  to  me  siifiiciently  to  have  attended  either 
to  the  primary  character  of  the  words,  or  to  their 
being  common  to  the  entire  family.  Thus,  he  com- 
pares the  Plebrev/  word  t^^ — yain  with  the  Latin 
viniini^  and  we  might  add  the  Greek  olvov ;  and 
the  comparison  is  probably  correct.  But,  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  proceeded 
from  east  to  west,  and  belonged  in  earliest  times  to 
Semitic  nations,  so  may  v/e  likewise  suppose  that 
the  name  accompanied  it ;  and  thus  it  is  a  borrow- 
ed word.  Again  he  compares  the  Latin  lin'gna — 
tongue,  with  the  Hebrew  y".:? — locmg^  to  swallow. 
Not  to  say  that  the  connection  of  these  two  ideas 
is  no'  a  pro'  al)le  one  in  etymology,  the  v- ord  lingua 
:'s  peculiar  to  Latin  in  the  Lido-European  family. 
But  it  becomes  a  family  word,  if  we  observe  what 
Marius  Yictorinus  says — ''that  the  ancients  said 
dingiia  for  lingnar^  The  word,  thus  restored  to 
its  primitis^e  form,  enters  into  affinity  with  the 
German  zunge^  and  loses  all  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  verb. 

*  At  the  end  of  liis  "  Eastern  Origin  of  tlie  Celtic  Nations," 
p.  192. 

f  "  Novensiles  sive  per  I  sive  per  d  scribendum  ;  conimu-. 
nionem  enim  liabuerant  llterfcliae  apud  antiques,  ut  dij^g-uain 
et  linguani,  ct  dacriniis  et  lacrimi.s." — Marii  Victorini  Gram 
matic'i  et  Elietoris  cle  Ojtliog-rapliia.  Ap.  Pet.  Sanctand, 
Lvgd,     1584,  p.  o2.    Conip.  p.  14. 
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I  have  already  given  a  few  instances  of  what  i 
consider  more  satisfactory  verbal  comparisons  be- 
tween the  two  families,  when  I  laid  down  the  rule 
for  such  inquiries ;  but  I  would  farther  suggest, 
that  there  are  points  in  the  grammatical  charac- 
ters of  the  two  families  which  will  admit  of  a 
minuter  comparison  than  has  been  hitherto  at- 
tempted. I  should  find,  it  difficult  to  explain  my 
sentiments  upon  this  head  without  going  into  a 
minute  and  complicated  comparative  analysis, 
hardly  intelligible  without  some  acquaintance  with 
the  languages,  and  not  interesting  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  my  audience."  I  will  therefore  only  say, 
that  I  am  convinced  a  closer  grammatical  affinity 
will  be  found  between  the  families  than  we  are  at 
first  inclined  to  suspect ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  mention  a  work  which  seems  likely  to  open 
a  field  to  new  researches,  and  point  out  new  ele- 
ments of  affinity  between  these  and  other  families. 
I  allude  to  Dr.  Lepsius's  "  Palceogrciphy,  as  a 
means  of  Inquiry  into  Languages,  exemplified  in 
the  Sanscrit,"  published  last  year,  and  fall  oi  the 
most  curious  and  original  researches.  By  means 
of  this  new  element,  he  has  established  several 
^ery  ingenious  and  striking  resemblances  between 
Sanscrit  and  Hebrew,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  expression,  of  the  existence  of 
a  common,  though  undeveloped  germ,  in  both.f 

*  I  liave  added  a  note  upon  this  subject  at  tlie  end  of  tliig 
volume. 

f  "  Palaograpliie    als   Mittel   fur   die    SpracliforBcliung 
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EiicoTiraged  by  his  success  in  tiiis  instance,  Iig 
was  advised  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
Coptic,  with  a  view  to  discover,  if  possible,  its 
relations  with  other  languages ;  seeing  that  hith- 
erto it  has  been  considered  an  isolated  au.d  ir.dc- 
j)endent  tongue.  By  the  generosity  which  char- 
acterizes the  German  governments,  whenever  the 
intei'ests  of  literature  are  concerned,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  pursue  his  researches ;  and  they  liave 
been  crowned  with  complete  succ-ess.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  and  learned  in- 
dividual, at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook  them, 
I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  you  their  interesting 
results,  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  iii'st  let- 
ter, v/hereof  I  have  translated  the  following  ex- 
tracts, is  dated  Paris,  Jan.  20,  of  the  present  year 
(1835),  and  is  addressed  to  the  Chev.  Bunsent : 

^'  My  Egyptian  and  Coptic- studies  are  going  on 
well.  They  have  brought  me  to  results,  by  which 
I  have  been  myself  most  agreeably  surprised  ;  and 
wdiose  more  universal  interest  for  the  history  of 
languages  becomes  every  day  more  stiiking. 
"What  alarmed  me  a  little  at  first  -was  tlie  complete 
linguistic  solitude  in  wdiich  the  Coptic  language 
appeared  to  be   placed,  and  the   little  prospect  I 

zunachst  am  Sanscrit  nachgewiesen."  Berlin,  1834,  p.  23. 
A  remarkable  coincidence  between  tlie  two,  is  tlie  way  in 
wliich  1  Resch,  is  evidently  considered  as  a  vov/el,  in  tlio 
rules  regarding  the  Hebrew  points,  precisely  as  in  Sanscrit 
tlie  letter  M.  Not  having  any  longer  Lepsius's  work  al 
hand,  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  dwells  upon  thia 
resemblance 
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had  of  ever  being  able  to  use  it  as  a  belp  in  my 
researclies  into  Egyptian  antiquities.  At  the  same 
time  I  nuist  confess,  tliat  the  historical  demonsti-a- 
tions  of  Quatremere,  on  the  origin  of  the  Egj^ptian 
language  (which,  indeed,  are  vrhollj  independent 
of  the  language  itself),  had  left  in  my  nrind  many 
doubts  unsolved  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Coptic  tongues.  I  have  now  discovered,  in 
the  essence  of  the  language  itself,  not  only  tliat 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  anv  grammati- 
cal change,  and  that  it  possesses,  perhaps,  in  a 
higher  degree,  that  principle  of  stability  so  peculiar 
to  the  Semitic  dialects,  but  also  tl^iat  it  has  pre- 
served in  its  formation  traces  of  a  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Indo-Germanic  or  Semitic  language 
wherewith  I  am  accjuainted,  which  traces  wall 
therefore  be  most  unexpectedly  important  even 
for  these  two  fomilies.  At  the  same  time  the 
Coptic  cannot  be  termed  either  Semitic  or  Indo- 
Germanic;  it  has  its  own  peculiar  formation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  its  fundamental  relation- 
ship with  these  two  families  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Its  de^'ree  of  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  tlie  Semitic  languages,  and  therefore  the  rela- 
tionship is  here  more  manifest.  The  progress 
pointed  out  by  you  from  syllabic  to  alphabetic-lan- 
guage, is  also  a  most  important  element  for  the 
Coptic. 

''  Tlie  roots  of  the  pronouns  are  apart  of  speech 
which  seems  to  have  worked  the  earliest  in  the 
formation  of  language,  and  to  have  influenced  it 
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in  a  very  considerable  degree.  On  these  roots, 
and  their  comparisons  with  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Germanic  pronominal  formations,  I  laj  great 
stress.  Let  ns,  for  example,  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment the  affixes  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  Coptic 
and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  see  the  relationship  b& 
t\reen  the  formation  of  both. 


my  sea 

our  sea 

thy  sea,  m. 

tliy  sea,  f. 

Hbb.  jam-mi 

jam-nu 

jam-ka 

jam-k  (i) 

Copt,  jom-i 

jom-n 

jom-k 

jom-ti 

your  sea 

Iris  sea 

Iter  sea 

tJieir  sea 

Heb.  jamx-kem  (ken) 

jain-(o)-liu 

jam-lia  (-t) 

jam-m-u 

Copt,  jom4en 

jom-f 

jom-s 

jom-u* 

"  I  am  at  present  occnpied  wdth  the  task  of 
laying  before  the  public  a  specimen  of  a  Coptic 
grammar,  so  as  to  account  for  the  new  direction 
given  to  mj  studies.  I  w^ill,  however,  premise  a 
comparative  part,  which  vcill  be  founded  princi- 
pallj  upon  the  pronominal  roots,  and  Vv^ill  secure 

*  I  will  take  tlie  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks.  1st. 
Tlie  resemblance  in  the  first  person  singular  is  complete,  be- 
cause tlie  i-eduplication  of  tlie  q  — m,  in  the  example  chosen, 
is  accidental,  in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  to  be  deri- 
ved from  the  obsolete  word  QJC — yamar.i  ;  so  that  the  suffix 
is  simply  {,  as  in  Coptic.  2ndly.  The  difference  in  the  second 
person  feminine  singular  is  also  more  apparent  than  real ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  persons  departs  from 
the  sufTix  suggested  by  analogy,  ta,  ti  or  t,  tern,  ten,  and  as- 
sumes a  c  instead  of  the  t.  The  Coptic  throws  light  upon 
this  circumstance,  by  preserving  here  the  regular  suffixes, 
while  in  the  masculine  it  accompanies  the  Hebrew  in  its 
change.  Srdly.  This  remark,  it  is  evident,  comprises  the 
second  person  plural. 
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to  tlie  Coptic  language  the  ground  on  which  it 
has  arisen,  and  point  out  its  place  among  the  other 
better-known  languages.  The  new  and  particular 
part  of  its  formation,  that  part  whicli  gives  to  every 
language  its  proper  individuality,  will  thus  he  linked 
in  a  more  convenient  manner,  hoth  for  the  writer 
and  for  the  reader,  with  the  older  part,  whereby  it 
is  connected  with  other  dialects.  Some  important 
parts  of  ray  Coptic  grannnar  are  in  substance  lin- 
ished  already,  and  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  difficult  a 
task  to  shed  a  little  light  upon  that  w^hich  before 
was  in  such  utter  darkness. 

"I  have  been  induced  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  names  of  the  numerals,  which  I  found 
bore  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the  figures  whicli 
signify  their  respective  numbers.  What  has  struck 
me  still  more  is,  that  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Sem- 
itic numerals  agree  exactly,  even  in  details,  with 
the  Egyptian  system :  that,  furtlier,  'tlie  Sanscrit 
ciphers  are  essentially  Egyptian ;  and  that  all  this 
is  found  much  more  clearly,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  nearness  to  its  natural  origin  in  the  Egyp- 
tian. ^  The  numeral  figures  decidedly  appear  to  me 
to  have  gone  from  Egpyt  to  India,  thence  they 
svere  transported  by  the  Arabs,  Avho  even  now  call 
them  Indian,  even  as  we  now  term  them  Arabic, 
because  we  received  them  from  the  Arabs.  Tlie  re- 
markable agreement  of  the  numerals  in  the  Coptic, 
Semitic,  and  Indo-Gerinanic,  and  the  demonstrable 
derivation  of  them,  principally  in  Egyptian,  from 
the  three  pronominal  roots,  and  from  their  cipher 
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like  conr.ection  witli  one  anotlier,  vrill  lead  me  to 
bestuw  a  more  extensive  discussion  ni">on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

'•  Finally,  one  of  the  principal  points  T.'hich 
have  occupied  me,  is  the  undeniable  connection 
between  the  Semitic  alphabet  and  the  Demotic, 
and,  consequently,  the  hieroglj'phic  alpliabets  of 
the  Eoyptians.  What  obstructs  in  great  measure 
all  research  into  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  Coptic, 
is  the  Greek  character,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
second  or  third  century,  wdien  many  of  the  nicer 
distinctions,  which  no  doubt  existed  in  the  orig;inal 
domiestic  palseography,  were  necessarily  abandoned. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ]n'onunciation  of  the  Coptic 
tongue,  which  at  first,  owning  to  its  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  vowels  and  other  peculiarities, 
appeared  to  me  quite  chaotic,  is  become  quite  clear 
to  me  ;  especially  since  I  have  made  more  minute 
researches  inf5  the  accents,  which  in  the  grammars 
are  considered  as  quite  unessential,  and  are  gener- 
ally, in  published  Vv^orks,  given  very  incorrectly. 
But  I  have  now  by  me  some  manuscripts  from 
the  library,  which  have  furnished  me  with  a  com- 
pletely new  light  upon  the  subject." 

The  second  extract  which  I  will  lay  before 
you  is  from  a  letter  dated  the  14tL  of  last  month 
(February) : 

" I  have  thought  it  would  perhaps  be 

better  if  I  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  Academy  my 
esf^ny  on  the  names  and  signs  of  the  numerals,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  their  interesting  relations,  1 
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believe  I  liave  unqTiestionaLly  discovered  the  key 
in  the  Egyptian  ciphers,  and  in  the  Coptic  names 
of  the  numerals.  It  will  be  ready,  at  hitest,  in  a 
week ;  and  the  results  appear  to  me  perfectly  clear 
and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  solve  the  riddle 
so  often,  but  so  remotely,  attempted,  respe(^ting 
the  meaniDg  of  these  ancient  numeral  roots,  and 
that  not  only  as  regards  the  Coptic,  but  also  for 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages ;  and 
they  will  place  this  whole  cycle  of  dialects  in  a 
very  remarkable  harmony  with  one  another,  which, 
in  my  mind,  may  be  of  great  importance  for  all 
the  higlier  departments  of* comparative  linguistic." 
The  conclusions  to  be  drav\ai  from  these  in- 
teresting documents  must  be  obvious  to  every 
mind.  We  have  it  ascertained  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  now  fully  identified  with  the  Coptic,  is 
no  loDO'er  to  be  considered  an  insulated  lano^uao^e, 
void  of  connection  with  those  around  it,  but  pre- 
sents very  extraordinary  points  of  contact  with 
the  two  great  families  so  often  mentioned,  not, 
indeed,  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  it  enter  in- 
to either  class,  but  yet  sufficiently  definite  and 
rooted  in  the  essential  constitution  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  prevent  their  being  considered  acci- 
dental, or  a  later  engrafting  thereupon.  The 
effect  of  this  intermediarv  charactei'  accordins^ 
to  Lepsius's  expression,  is  to  group  together  in  a 
very  remarkable  harmony  this  cycle  of  languages ; 
so  that,  instead  of  any  longer  considering  the 
Indo-European  and  Semitic  as   completely    insu 
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latcd  &milies,  or  being  compelled  to  find  a  few 
verbal  coincidences  between  tlieni,  ^ye  may  now 
consider  them  as  linked  together,  both  by  jxiinta 
of  actual  contact,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Coptic,  in  a  mysterious  affinity,  grounded  on  the 
essential  structure,  and  most  necessary  forms,  of 
the  three. 

jSJ^ow  let  us  consider  the  further  inquiries  to 
which  these  researches  must  lead  a  thinkiuo; 
mind;  how,  for  example,  can  such  intermediaiy 
languages  have  arisen?  Is  it  from  both  these 
great  groups  having  been  originally  one,  so  that, 
as  they  separated,  like  masses  cleft  asunder  by 
some  natural  convulsion,  smaller  fragments  splin- 
tered away  between  and  from  both,  partaking  of 
the  peculiar  grain  and  cpialities  of  both,  so  as  to 
mark  their  points  of  former  union  ?  Or  are  the 
whole  to  be  considered  as  equally  derivatives  of 
a  common  stock,  modified  into  such  variet-es  by 
circumstances  now  unknovvn,  and  dependent  upon 
laws  now,  probably,  abolished  ?  Take  any  hypoth- 
esis, or  rather  anticipate  any  restilt  you  please, 
likely  to  result  from  these  discoveries  and  their 
further  extension,  and  you  come  necessarily  to  a 
union  and  community  of  the  great  groups  or 
families,  partly  by  tbemselves,  partly,  like  the 
polygonar  structures  of  the  ancients,  through  tlie 
niediiun  of  smaller  connectinsc  fraorments,  wdiich 
nature  or  Providence  has  allowed  to  remain  be- 
tween  them. 

i\nd  this  is  fm^ther  worthv  of  notice,  that  the 
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severer  school,  the  one  which  seemed  to  require 
a  demonstration  of  affinity  too  rigid  to  be  ever 
practical  out  of  the  limits  of  one  family,  has,  in 
fact,  discovered  that  affinitv  between  the  fiimilies 
themselves,  and  left  no  cavil  tenable  against  this 
important  fact.  For,  this  must  close  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  this  study,  as  far  as  principles 
are  concerned ;  all  that  remains  now  is  to  desiio 
their  further  application,  and  to  have  the  same 
processes  extended  to  other  groups,  apparently 
separated  from  the  rest. 

And  here  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the 
connection  between  our  study  and  the  sacred 
records.  Fromrthe  simple  historical  outline  which 
I  have  laid  before  you,  it  appears  that  its  first  rise 
seemed  fitter  to  inspire  alarm  than  confidence, 
insomuch  as  it  broke  in  sunder  the  great  bond 
anciently  supposed  to  hold  tlieni  all  togetlier;; 
then  for  a  time  it  went  on,  still  further  seve.ring- 
and  dismembering;  consequently,  to  all  appear- 
ance, ever  widening  the  breach  between  itself  and 
sacred  history.  In  its  further  progress,,  it  began 
to  discover  nev-  affinities  where  least  expected; 
till,  by  degrees,  many  languages  began  to  be 
grouped  and  classified  in  large-  families  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  common  ox:igil>.  Then,  new  in- 
C|Uiries  gradually  climini&bed;  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent languages,  and.  extended,  in  consequence^ 
the  dominion  of  the^  l^arger  masses.  At  lengthy 
wdien  this  field  seemed,  almost  exhausted,  a  new 
class  of  researcb^s  has  succeeded,  so  far  as  it  has 
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been  tried,  in  proving  the  extraordinary  affinities 
between  these  families — affinities  existing  in  the 
very  character  and  essence  of  each  language,  so 
that  none  of  them  could  have  ever  existed  with- 
out those  elements  wherein  the  resemblances  con- 
sist. JNTow,  as  this  excludes  all  idea  of  one  hav- 
ing borrowed  them  from  the  other ;  as  they  could 
not  have  arisen  in  each  by  independent  processes ; 
and  as  the  radical  difference  among  the  languages  for- 
bids their  being  considered  dialects  or  offshoots  from 
one  another,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  these  languages  must  have  been 
originally  united  in  one,  whence  they  drew  these 
common  elements  essential  to  them  all ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  separation  between  them,  which 
destroyed  other,  no  less  important,  elements  of  re- 
semblance, could  not  have  been  caused  by  any 
gradual  departure,  or  individual  development, — 
for  these  v/e  have  long  since  excluded, — but  by 
some  violent,  unusual,  and  active  force,  sufficient 
alone  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  appearances, 
and  to  account  at  once  for  the  resemblances  and 
the  differences.  It  would  be  difficult,  methinks, 
to  say  what  further  step  the  most  insatiable  or  un- 
reasonable skeptic  could  recpiire,  to  bring  the  re- 
sults of  this  science  into  close  accordance  with  the 
Bci'iptural  account. 

But  to  complete  the  history  of  this  study,  1 
must  not  omit  the  writings  and  opinions  of  several 
authors  who  have  not  entered  into  the  line  of  de- 
monstration I  have   till  now  followed,   although 

AfOL.   I. T 
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fchoir  names  have  been  occasionally  introduced.  1 
will  lay  before  yoii,  tlierefore,  llieir  positive  con- 
clusions ;  thus  siiowing  yon  Low  far  they  bear  me 
oiit  in  tlie  consequences  I  have  drawn  from  their 
researches.^  I  will  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
the  iirct  vrhereof  shall  contain  snch  as  agree  in  ac- 
knov.'ledging  the  original  nnity  of  all  language. 

The  learned  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  to.  whom 
we  owe  so  much  valnable  information  regarding 
the  lanffuao'es  and  monuments  of  America,  thus 
expresses  himself  npon  this  interesting  point : — 
"  However  insnlated  certain  languages  may  at 
first  appear,  hovv^cver  singular  their  caprices  and 
their  idioms,  all  have  an  analogy  am^ong  them, 
and  their  numerous  relations  w^ill  be  more  per- 
ceived, in  proportion  as  the  philosophical  history 
of  nations,  and  the  study  of  languages,  shall  be 
brought  to  perfection.^' ^ 

Upon  this  important  subject  a  most  decisive 
testimony  was  given  b}'  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  the  iifth  volume  of  its  memoirs.f  This 
learned  body  was,  probably,  in  this  part  of  its 
labors,  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Count 
Goulianofi,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  unity  of 
languages,  as  demonstrated  simply  by  similarity 
of  words,  witliout  sufficient  attention,  often,  to  real 
identity,  much  less  to  the  essential  construction 
of  the  languages.      He  himself  has   sufficiently 

*  Ap.  Klaproth,  "  Asia  Polyglotta,"  p.  vi. 

f  See  the  "  Bulletin  Universel,"  7e  section,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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declared  liis  views  in  liis  Discourse  on  the  Fun- 
damental Study  of  Languages,  from  which  I  ^vill 
extract  one  passage: — "La  succession  des  faits 
anterieurs  a  Thistoire  en  s'effacant  avec  les  siecles, 
senible  nuire  a  Tevidence  dii  fait  essentiel,  savoir, 
celui  de  hi  fraternite  des  peuples.  Or  ce  fait,  le 
]?ias  interessant  ponr  I'homnie  qui  pense,  s'etab- 
lirait  implicitement  par  le  rapprocJicment  des 
langnes  anciennes  et  moderaes,  coiisiderees  sons 
lenr  aspect  originaire.  Et  si  jamais-  qnelque  con- 
ception philoso]^)]ii(|ue  venait  imi]ti|)lier  encore  les 
berceanx  dn  genre  linmain,  Tidentite  des  langueg 
serait  toujom's  la,  ponr  detrnire  le  prestige;  et 
cette  autorite  ramenerait,  je  pense,  Tesprit  le  plus 
prevenu.""^  A  year  later  than  this  publication, 
he  sent  forth  a  prospectus  of  a  work  Vvhich  was 
to  prove  the  unity  of  languages.f  I  know  not 
"whether  it  appeared,  for  the  character  of  his  re- 
searches is  not  such  as  to  have  induced  me  to 
inquire  after  it ;  but  I  fear  there  was  too  mucli 
promised  in  that  prospectus,  for  the  promises  to 
have  been  kept.  The  decision  of  tlie  Academy 
was  however  quite  unreserved  upon  this  point; 
for  it  maintains  its  conviction,  after  a  long  re- 
search, that  all  lano^uao'cs  are  to  be  considered  as 
dialects  of  one  now  lost. 

And   in    the   same   class   of  -writers   must  be 

*  "  Discours  sur  TEtiide  Fondamentale  des  Langues :" 
Paris,  1822,  p.  31. 

f  Tlie  title  of  tlie  work  was  to  he  :  "  Etude  de  riloiiime 
dans  la  manifestation  de  ses  facultes." 
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reckoned  the  late  State-coTincillor  Merian,  who  has 
adopted  the  sair.e  couchisioii,  thougli  not  perhaps 
positively  stated  in  his  great  work  the  TrqxtrtifAim, 
This  consists  of  four  folio  volumes,  pnbhshed  at 
Vienna  betvreen  1820  and  1823,  and  contains  com- 
parative tables  principally  of  German  and  Tlussian. 
words,  but  with  an  additional  mass  of  incongruous 
materials  from  ail  other  lanoT.ao-es.  For  lexical 
comparison,  the  -work  no  doubt  has  considerable 
value ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  page  after  page 
has  to  be  turned  over,  before  anything  like  a  toler- 
able resemblance  can  be  discovered,  in  languages 
of  dilferent  families.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  first  Continuation,  or  second  vohime, 
sufficiently  declares  his  sentiments  upon  the  point 
now  under  consideration,  for  he  thus  pyrites : — 
"  Those  who  doubt  of  the  unity  of  language,  after 
perusing  "Whiter,  may  read  Goulianoif."'^ 

Of  the  same  school,  but  far  superior  in  merit 
to  the  authors  yet  mentioned,  is  'Julius  Klaproth, 
whose  name  I  have  already  more  than  once  intro- 
duced. To  few  authors  are  we  more  indebted 
for  curious  information  regarding  the  languages 
and  literature  of  most  Asiatic  nations,  and  the 
geography  of  countries,  else  but  little  known.  It 
must,  hov\^ever,  be  o^vned,  that  he  is  a  i)old  writer, 
whose  assertions  sliould  be  received  with  some  de- 
gree of  caution  :  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  difii- 

*  "  Tripart.  sc  i  de  Analogia  Tiinguarum  Libellus,  Con- 
tinuatio  :  "  Yien.  1S23,  p.  5S5.  Wniter's  work  here  alluded 
to  is  the  "  Etjmologicuni  Universale." 
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cult  to  unite  perfect  accuracy  with  tlie  varied  char- 
acter of  his  researches.  His  great  work  on  the  af- 
finity of  languages,  i\\Q  Asia  Poly glotta^  published 
at  Paris  hi  1823,  consists  of  a  hirge  qnarto  of  text, 
with  a  folio  of  comparative  tables.  In  it  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  complete  disbelief  in  the  Mosaic 
history  .of  the  dispersion ;  it  is,  he  tells  ns,  like 
many  other  things  in  the  writings  of  Western  Asia, 
a  mere  story  foimded  upon  the  signihcant  name  of 
Babylon.^^  He  supposes  mankind  to  have  escaped 
from  the  deluge  at  different  points,  by  climbing 
the  highest  mountains ;  and  hence  considers  the 
various  families  of  the  human  race,  as  propagated 
afterwards  from  so  many  centres — in  the  Caucasus, 
the  Himalaya,  and  the  Altai  mountains.  Not- 
withstanding these  inauspicious  opinions,  his  re- 
sults are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sacred  his- 
tory. He  flatters  himself  that  in  his  Avorks  "  the 
universal  affinity  of  languages  is  placed  in  so 
strong  a  light,  that  it  must  be  considered  by  all  as 
completely  demonstrated.  "  This,"  he  adds,  "  does 
not  appear  explicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  admitting  fragments  of  a  primary  lan- 
guage yet  to  exist,  through  all  the  languages  of  the 
Old  and  N"ew  Worlds."t     And  I  think  it  must  be 

*  "  Die  andere  (Spracliverwandscliaft)  ist  postdiluvianischy 
iind  ilire  Ursaclien  siud  iiiclit  so  verborgeu.  so  dass  wir  niclit 
notliig  liabeu  den  Tliurm  von  Babel  xu  Hiilfe  za  nelimen,  das, 
"wio  manclies  in  den  Scliriften  der  Westasiaten,  nui*  eine  Er- 
zablung  zu  seyn  scheint,  die  zu  einem^Bg^^jitun^liabenden 
Namen  erfunden  ist."— S.  A.^i^^fi^^P^'T^^^^^^^^^^.-^ 

\  *'  Die  allgemeine  SpjffSKy-^rVan^tka^&t,  tefittier/fchml'siL 
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owned  that  in  tlie  numerous  compai'atiye  lists  given 
after  liis  acconnt  of  each  hmgnage,  thongh  many 
er^amples  iraj  be  siighit  and  fanciful,  abundance  of 
resemblances  may  be  discovered,  sufficiently  marked 
to  justify  the  successful  application  of  Dr.  Young's 
calculus,  if  his  theorem  is  to  be  allowed  any  value. 

Yfith  greater  pleasure  still,  I  proceed  to  record 
the  sentiments  of  the  lamented  Frederick  Schlegel, 
a  man  to  wliom  our  age  owes  more  than  our 
children's  cliildren  can  repay — ncAv  and  purer  feel- 
ings upon  art  and  its  holiest  applications ;  the 
attempt,  at  least,  to  turn  philosophy's  eye  inward 
upon  the  soul,  and  to  compound  the  miost  sacred 
elements  of  its  spiritual  powers  with  the  ingredi- 
ents of  human  knowledge ;  above  all,  the  success- 
ful discovery  of  a  richer  India  than  Yasco  de  Garna 
opened  unto  Europe,  whose  value  is  not  in  its 
spices,  and  its  pearls,  and  its  barbaric  gold,  but  in 
tracts  of  science  unexplored,  in  mines  long  un- 
wrought  of  native  wisdom,  in  treasures  deeply 
buried  of  symbolic  learning,  and  in  monuments 
long  hidden  of  primeval  and  venerable  traditions. 

In  the  work  Vv'hich  first  turned  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope to  these  important  subjects  (his  little  treatise 

"bci  der  Ausarbbituiig  dieses  Werkes  wait  melir  besdiaftigt 
liabe,  als  es  anfanglicli  mein  Vorsatz  v/ar,  istdurcli  dassrlbe 
in  eiu  so  lielles  Lidit  gel>raclit  ^vorden,  dass  man  sie  alsevwie- 
sen  anzunclimen  gezwungen  ist.  Sie  sclieint  nicht  anders 
erklivrbar  als  durch  die  Ueberbleibsel  einer  Ursi.nacbe,  die 
eich  in  alien  Mundarten  der  alten  und  neuen  Welt  Wieder 
fin  den." — Vorrede,  S.  ix. 
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pTiblislied  in  1808,  upon  the  language  and  wisdom 
of  the  Indians),  he  clearly  lays  down  his  opinion 
touching  the  original"  unity  of  all  language.  He 
rejects  witli  indignation  the  idea  that  language  was 
the  invention  of  man  in  a  savage  and  untutored 
state,  brought  to  gradual  perfection  by  the  toil  or 
experience  of  successive  generations.  He  consid- 
ers it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  Vvdiole,  with  its  roots 
and  structure,  its  pronunciation  and  written  char- 
acter,^ which  was  not  hieroglyphic,  but  consisted 
of  signs  exactly  expressive  of  the  sounds  that  com- 
posed that  early  speech.  He  speaks  not,  indeed, 
of  language  as  given  to  man  by  superior  commu- 
nication; but  he  considers  the  mind  of  man  so  to 
have  been  organized  as  necessarily  to  produce,  ou 
his  first  appearance,  this  vrell-ordered  and  beauti- 


*  The  idea  of  writing  haA^ingbeen  a  primeval  art,  and  an 
essential  part  of  language,  taken  in  its  completest  sense,  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  Sclilegel.  Not  to  mention  tlie 
attempt  of  Count  de  Gebelin  to  prove  the  unity  of  all  alpba 
bets  ("  Monde  Primitif,"  end  of  vol.  iii.),  or  tlie  still  more 
learned  and  ingenious  comparisons  given  by  Paravey  ("  Essai 
sur  rOrigine  unique  et  liieroglypliique  des  chiffres  et  des  let- 
tres  do  tons  les  peuples,"  Paris,  1826),  I  Avill  only  mention 
two  autliors  wlio  agree  in  tliis  opinion.  Herder  observes  : 
**  Los  alphabets  des  peuples  presentent  une  analogie  encore 
plus  frappante  :  elle  est  telle,  qu'a  bien  approfondir  les  clioses, 
il  n'y  a  proprement  qu'an  alphabet." — Nouveaux  Memoires 
^e  I'Academie  Koyale,  an  1781  :  Berlin,  1783,  p.  413.  Baron 
W.  Humboldt  seems  to  admit  the  same  opinion,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  essay,  "  Ueber  das  Entstehen  der  grammatis- 
chen  Formen."     Berlin,  1823. 
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fill  structure,  and  tlierebj  supposes  its  oneness  ai,d 
indivisibility.* 

Nor  did  he  alter  Lis  opinion  l)j  furtlier  study ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  last  beautiful  work,  his 
cycnea  vox  et  oratio,  which,  as  has  been  beautifully 
observed,  closed  his  philosophical  speculations  with 
an  expression  of  doubt,t— for  death  found  hiui 
watching  by  his  night-lamp  over  the  best  interests 
of  virtue,  and,  like  the  slayer  of  Archimedes,  refus- 
ed him  time  to  work  out  his  problem  ;  in  his  Phil- 
osoj)ky  of  Speech  he  considers  language  as  an  in- 
dividual gift  to  man,  and,  conserpientiy,  in  its  origin 
only  one.  I  cannot  forbear  making  one  quota- 
tion: 

"With  our  present  senses  and  organs,  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  to  form  the  remotest  idea  of  that 
speech  which  the  first  man  possessed  before  ho 
lost  his  original  power,  perfection,  and  worth,  as 
it  would  be  to  reason  of  that  mystei'ious  discourse 
whereby   immortal   spirits    send   their    thoughts 

*  "  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,"  Ites  Buch,  5tes 
Kap.  S.  64.  comp.  S.  GO.  These  sentiments,  expressed  Avith 
tlie  fervid  eloquence  wliicli  distinguishes  all  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  their  author,  have  been  severely  commented 
on  by  F.  Wiillner,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  Ueber  Ursprung 
und  Urbedeutung  der  sprachlichen  Fornien  : "  Minister,  1831 
'  p.  27.  This  author  deduces  all  language  from  interjectional 
forms  (p.  4). 

f  Philosophische  Vorlesungen  insbesondore  uber  Philoso* 
phie  der  Sprache  und  des  Wortes."  Wieii.  1830.  The  author 
expired  while  writing  the  tenth  lecture ;  the  last  word  of  his 
manuscript  was  dber,  but. 
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across  tlie  wide  space  of  lieaven  upon  Aviiigs  of 
light ;  or  of  those  words,  by  created  beings  nnutter- 
able,  which  in  tlie  unsearchable  interior  of  the 
Deity  are  spoken,  Avhere  as  is  in  holy  song  express 
ed,  depth  called  upon  depth,  that  is,  the  fulness  oi 
endless  love  upon  eternal  majesty.  When,  from 
this  unattainable  height  we  descend  again  into  our- 
selves, and  to  the  first  man,  such  as  really  he  was, 
the  simple  unaffected  narrative  of  that  book  which 
contains  our  earliest  records,  that  God  taught  man 
to  speak,  even  if  we  go  no  further  than  this  simple 
unaffected  sense,  wnll  be  in  accordance  with  our 
natural  feelings.  For  how  could.it  be  otherwise, 
or  how  could  any  other  impression  be  made,  when 
we  consider  the  relation  which  God  therein  holds 
— of  a  parent,  as  it  were,  teaching  her  child  the  first 
rudiments  of  speech.  But  under  this  simple  sense 
there  lieth,  as  does  through  all  that  book  of  two- 
.fold  import,  another,  and  a  far  deeper  signification. 
The  name  of  any  thing  or  living  being,  even  as  it 
is  called  in  God,  and  designated  from  eternity, 
holds  in  itself  the  essential  idea  of  its  innermost 
being,  the  key  of  its  existence,  the  deciding  power 
of  its  being  or  not  being ;  and  so  it  is  used  in  sacred 
speech  where  it  is,  moreover,  in  a  holier  and  higher 
sense,  united  to  the  idea  of  the  Word.  According 
to  this  deeper  sense  and  understanding,  it  is  in  that 
narration  shown  and  signified,  according  as  I  have 
before  briefly  remarked,  that  together  with  speech, 
intrusted,  comnumicated,  and  delivered,  immedi- 
ately by  God  to  man,  and  through  it,  he  was  in 
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stalled  as  the  ruler  and  the  king  of  nature,  yea, 
more  rightly,  as  the  deputed  of  God  over  this 
earthly  creation,  unto  which  office  was  his  original 
destination.""^ 

Such,  then,  is  our  first  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  modern  ethnographers,  that  the 
langufigG  of  men  was  originally  one;  come  we, 
therefore,  to  the  second,  wdiich  will  much  confirm 
it.  Plow  was  this  one  language  separated  into  so 
ma^iy  strangely  diiferent  ? 

I  will  first  give  you  the  authority  of  Herder, 
and,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  as  a  partial  witness, 
I  will  premise  tjiat,  in  the  very  page  I  am  about  to 
cpiote,  he  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  he  considers 
the  history  of  Babel  as  a  "poetical  fragment  in  the 
oriental  style."  First,  then,  he  tells  us,  that  "  as 
the  human  race  is  a  progressive  whole,  the  parts 
whereof  are  intimately  connected,  so  must  language 
form,  also,  a  united  whole,  dependent  upon  a  com- 
mon origin.  .  .  .  Having  laid  this  down,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  human 
race,  and  languages  therewith,  go  back  to  one  com- 
mon stock,  to  a  first  man,  and  not  to  several  dis- 
persed in  different  parts  of  the  world."  This  posi- 
tion he  then  proceeds  to  illustrate,  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  s-rammatical  structure  of  lanii-uaores.  Hia 
conclusions,  however,  do  not  stop  here:  he  confi- 
dently asserts,  that,  from  the  examination  of  lan- 

*  P.  70.  Perliaps  tliis  idea  is  borrowed  from  Herder 
"  Pliilosopliy  of  History,"  London,  1800,  p.  89,  though  there 
only  the  capacity  of  speech,  and  not  language,  is  mentioned. 
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giiageSj  the  separation  among  mankind  is  shown 
to  have  been  violent ;  not  indeed  that  they  vohm- 
tarilj  changed  their  language,  but  that  they  were 
I'udely  and  suddenly  {hrusquemenPj  divided  from 
one  another.^' 

To  demonstrate  the  same  conclusion,  was  the 
object  of  a  series  of  papers  read  in  182 J:  and  1825 
to  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Literature,  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner.  The  learned  author  went  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  primary  elements  of  speech,  and 
concluded  that  the  numerous  evidences  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  between  languages  left  no 
alternative  in  explaining  them,  save  the  adoption 
of  some  hypothesis  similar  to  the  event  recorded 
in  Genesis.  But  I  will  not  insist  further  on  his 
testimony — the  only  one  I  have  referred  to,  in  this 
science,  of  an  author  expressly  defending  the 
Scripture  narrative.f 

More  than  once  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  Abel-Remusat,  a  man 
who   may  justly   be   considered  the   reviver   and 

*  JJ'pi  sup.  "Memoires  of  tlie  Royal  Acad,"  Ber.  pp.  411- 
413. 

f  These  papers  are  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature/'  vol.  i.  part  1 :  London,  1827, 
pp.  1T-10().  There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  the  examples 
given  in  these  elaborate  papers  ;  and  a  system  of  philological 
principles  is  employed,  which  will  not  stand  the  tests  univer. 
Bally  admitted  by  continental  linguists.  No  notice  whatso- 
ever is  taken  of  the  acknowledged  division  of  families ;  the 
same  word  spelt  differently,  perhaps  by  writers  of  different 
countries,  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and  some  given  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  languages  quoted. 
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great  facilitator  of  Cliinese  literature,  and  /who 
possessed  at  once  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  Eastern  Asia  and  a  rellective  philo- 
sophic mind.  To  me  his  memory  must  ever  be 
joined  in  close  association  with  the  interest  I  feel 
in  this  science ;  for  when  young,  I  had  the  pleas- 
m^e  of  hearing  his  instructive  conversation  thereon 
with  others  learned  as  himself,  but,  like  him,  now 
no  more. 

E  quale  il  cicognin  clie  leva  1'  ala 
Per  voglia  di  volar,  e  non  s'  attenta 
D'  abbandonar  lo  nido,  e  giu  la  cala ; 
Tal  era  io  con  voglia  accesa  e  spenta 
Di  dimandar,  venendo  infino  all'  atto 
Che  fa  coliii  cli'  a  dicer  s'  argomeuta.* 

His  work  on  the  Tartar  languages,  though  un- 
finished, is  a  mine  of  rare  information  upon  many 
points  besides  its  immediate  subject;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  that  power  of  simpli- 
fication and  analytical  resolution,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  his  peculiar  faculties.  In  the 
long  and  diversified  preliminary  discourse,  we 
have  his  sentiments  clearly  stated,  touching  the 
accordance  of  philological  ethnography  with  the 
eacred  narrative.     For,  after  having  expatiated  on 

*  DiNTE,  "  Pur  gat  I'  xxv. 

Even  as  the  young  stork  lifteth  up  his  wing 

Through  wish  to  fly,  yet  ventures  not  to  quit 

The  nest,  and  drops  it ;  so  in  me  desire 

Of  questioning  my  guide  arose,  and  fell. 

Arriving  even  to  the  act  that  marks 

A  man  prepiarfed  for  speech.— Cart's  Transtdtioii. 
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the  manner  in  which  linguistic  pnrsnits  may  he 
brought  to  hear  upon  history,  he  tlius  con  chides : 
"  It  is  then  we  should  be  able  to  pronounce  with 
precision  what,  according  to  the  language  of  a 
people,  was  its  origin,  what  the  nations  with  which 
it  has  stood  in  relation,  what  the  character  of  that 
relation  was,  to  what  stock  it  belongs ;  at  least, 
until  that  epoch  when  profane  histories  cease,  and 
where  we  should  find  among  languages  that  confu- 
sion which  gave  rise  to  them  all,  and  which  such 
vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain." '-^ 

But  in  fact,  if  once  we  admit  the  original  unity 
of  language,  we  can  hardly  account  for  its  sub- 
sequent divisions  without  some  suc^  phenomenon. 
This  has  been  observed  by  the  sagacious  and 
learned  historian  Niebuhr,  in  one  of  those  occa- 
sional excursions  which  we  meet  in  his  work, 
always  indicative  of  the  marvellous  diversity  of  his 
pursuits,  among  which  our  science  was  particularly 
one.  And  I  quote  the  following  passage  the  more 
willingly  because  in  the  first  edition  (I  believe  the 
best  known  in  England,  through  the  able  translation 
made  of  it  shortly  after  its  appearance)  a  very  dif- 
ferent sentiment  occupies  its  place.  "  This  fallacy," 
he  writes  in  his  third  edition,  "  escaped  detection 
among  the  ancients,  probably  because  they  admitted 
several  primitive  races  of  mankind.  They  who 
aeny  these,  and  go  back  to  a  single  pair,  must,  to 
account  fur  the   existence   of  idioms  different  ia 


»  « 


Recherclies  sur  lea  Languea  Tartares,"  vol.  i.  p.  xxlx* 
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stmctiire,  suppose  a  miracle ;  and  for  those  Ian 
gnages  whicli  diifer  in  roots  and  essential  qualities, 
adhere-  tc  tliat  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
admission  of  such  a  miracle  offends  not  reason ; 
since,  as  tlie  remains  of  the  ancient  world  clearly 
show,  that  before  the  present,  another  order  of  life 
existed,  so  it  is  certainly  credible  that  this  lasted 
entire  after  its  commencement  and  underwent  at 
some  period  an  essential  change."'^  And  to  this 
remark  we  may  add,  that  if  to  account  for  different 
languages  we  must  have  recourse  to  so  many  inde- 
pendent races,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  admitting,  not  a  few  in  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  but  as  inany  as  there  are  idioms  at  present 
to  all  appearance  unconnected — that  is,  many  hun- 
dreds ;  a  consequence  unphilosopliical  in  its  prin- 
ciple, for  it  goes  at  once  to. the  extremest  solution 
of  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  still  more  unphilos- 
opliical in  its  application,  for  we  must  niultiply  the 
races  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  numbers 
that  compose  them ;  for  the  smallest  tribes  and  the 
most  subdivided  savage  populations  exhibit,  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  remarkable  differences  of  lan- 
guage. Hence  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  the  un- 
explored tracts  of  Australia,  may  contain  more 
races  than  the  entire  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  on 
this  subject  more  will  shortly  have  to  be  said. 

I  will  conclude  the  testimonies  of  ethnographers 

*  Niebiilir'g  Romisclie  Gescliiclite,  3  Aiisg.  ler  Tli.  S.  60. 
Compare  tlie  Engiisli  translation,  1828,  p.  44.  It  is  pleasing  to 
B€fe  these  changes,  in  spite  of  the  author's  declaration,  p.  xJL 
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by  that  of  Balui,  tlie  diligent  and  learned  autlior 
of  the  "  xltlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe."  Thia 
work  consists  of  charts  classifying  languages 
according  to  ethnographic  Icingdoms,  as  he  calls 
them ;  which  are  followed  by  comparative  tables 
of  elementary  words  in  every  known  language. 
The  accompanying  volume  of  introduction  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  valuable  and  interesting 
information  on  the  general  principles  of  the  science. 
In  compiling  this  work,  Balbi  not  only  had  access 
to  every  class  of  information  actually  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  received  most  important  assistance  from  the 
ablest  ethnographers  in  Paris.  It  must  be  there- 
fore interesting  to  know  what  has  been  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  has  thus 
gone  over  the  entire  field  of  ethnographic  science, 
and  has  heard  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  its  cultivation.  From  my  per* 
sonal  intercourse  with  him,  T  can  say  that  he  is  far 
from  thinking  that  the  researches  of  linguists  have 
in  the  leastwise  tended  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
the  sacred  histoiian.  ISTor  is  this  opinion  unre- 
corded in  his  v^ork ;  for  in  his  first  chart  he  thus 
expresses  it :  ''  The  books  of  Moses,  no  monument, 
either  historical  or  astronomical,  has  yet  been  able 
to  prove  false ;  but  with  them,  on  the  contrary, 
agree,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  the  results 
obtained  by  the  most  learned  philologei-s,  and  tlie 
profoundest  geome'ricians."'^' 

*  "  Atlas  Etlinonrapliique  du  Globe,"  par  Adrien  Balbi 
T^ris,  18S<5.     Mappemoude  Etlmog.  i. 
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Such  tlicn  appears  to  be  the  two-fold  result  of 
this  study,  once  i)erhaps  a  dangerous  pursuit,  now 
lendino;  a  valuable  and  ever-o^rowinc:  evidence  to 
the  narrative  of  Scripture.  Languages  gradually 
forming  themselves  into  groups,  and  those  groups 
daily  tending  to  approximate  and  claim  mutual  re- 
lationship, assuredly  afibrd  the  best  proof  of  a  for- 
mer point  of  departure,  and  serve  to  divide  the 
human  race  into  certain  great  characteristic  fami- 
lies, vrhose  further  subdivision  enters  into  tbe  prov^- 
ince  of  history.  Like  those  grouped  but  disunited 
masses  which  o-eoloo'ists  consider  as  tlie  ruins  of 
former  mountains,  we  see  in  the  various  dialects  of 
the  globe  the  wrecks  of  a  vast  monument  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  w^orld.*  The  nice  exactness  of 
their  tallies  in  many  parts,  the  veins  of  similar  ap- 
pearance which  may  be  traced  from  one  to  the 
other,  show  that  they  haf  e  been  once  connected  so 
as  to  form  a  wliole  ;  while  the  boldness  and  rough- 
ness of  outline  at  the  points  of  separation  prove 
that  it  is  no  gradual  devolution,  no  silent  action 
which  hath  divided,  but  some  violent  convulsion 
which  hath  riven  them  in  sunder.  And  even  such 
positive  conclusions  you  have  seen  drawn  by  the 
most  learned  ethnographers. 

There  is  still  one  branch  of  our  science  wdiich 
seems  without  the  pale  of  all  that  has  been  hither- 
to expounded;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  it 

*  See  D'Aubuisson,  "  Traite  de  Geognosie  :    Stras.  1827, 
torn,  i,  p.  237. 
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over  in  silence.  All  tlie  history  of  this  stndy,  so 
flir  as  I  have  given  it,  appears  to  apply  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Old  World,  where  civilization  must 
have  done  much  towards  assimilatino:  forms  and 
amalgamating  dialects;  whereas  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  westei'U 
hemisphere,  the  theory  of  langnage  seems  to  re- 
fuse submission  to  the  principles  we  have  estab- 
lished, and  the  endless  variety  of  tongues  involves 
in  painful  mystery  the  origin  of  the  population. 

The  number  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  America  is  indeed  almost  incredible.  Choose 
any  tract  of  the  Old  Yv^orld  Avhere  you  think  most 
languages  spoken,  then  select  an  equal  space  at 
random  in  any  district  of  America  peopled  by 
native  tribes,  and  the  latter  will  assuredly  give  a 
greater  number  of  various  tongues.^  I  have  been 
myself  a  witness  to  such  anxiety  on  this  subject 
in  persons  of  great  learning  and  good  understanding 
that  they  refused  credit  to  Humboldt's  assertions 
regarding  the  number  of  American  languages, 
rather  than  admit  what  they  deemed  an  almost 
insuperable  objection  to  the  Scripture  narrative. 
For  w^e  cannot  suppose  each  of  these  tribes,  speak- 
ing a  language  totally  unintelligible  to  its  neigh- 
bors, to  be  lineally  descended  from  one  foi-ned 
at  the  dispersion,  without  allowing  the  strano;o 
anomaly,  that,  of  the  human  families  then  formed 
such  countless,  yet  such  insigniiicant  tribes  should 

*  See   Humboldt's  "  Essai   Politique   sur  la  Nouvelle  Es« 
pagne.  "  Pdr.  1835,  tome  ij.  p.  352. 
VOL.  I — 8 
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have  Vv^andered  to  that  distance.  ISTo  wonder,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  unbelievers  of  the  last  century  should 
hp.ve  taken  a  shorter  method  to  solve  this  problem^ 
by  asserting  that  America  had  its  own  popnlatiou 
independent  of  that  in  the  older  continent.  -  Here 
too  the  friends  of  religion  came  early  forward,  and 
as  too  often  has  happened,  with  crude  liypotheses 
and  groundless  theories  as  to  the  source  of  the 
American  population  and  the  means  whereby  it 
"was  transported  into  that  country.  Campomanes 
patronized  the  Carthaginians,  Kircher  and  Iluet 
the  Egyptians,  Do  Guignes  the  Huns,  Sir  William 
Jones  the  Indians,  and  many  American  antiquaries 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

"We  have  now  only  to  examine  what  light  ethno- 
graphy has  been  able  to  tlirow  upon  this  question, 
and  how  far  the  solutions  it  presents  accord  with 
the  gratifying  results  obtained  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  lirst  step  towards  establishing 
a  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
continents  was  attempted  by  the  followers  of  what 
we  have  named  tlie  lexical  school,  and  consisted 
of  tlie  comparison  of  words  in  American  dialects 
with  terms  found  among  the  nations  of  northern 
and  eastern  Asia.  Smith-Barton  was  the  first  A\dio 
made  any  progress  in  this  attempt,  and  his  labors 
were  incorporated  in  a  very  extended' form  in  an 
essay  by  Yater,  first  pubhshed  in  1810,  and  after- 

*  8=86  Ballet's"  Reponses    Critiques."    Besangon,  1819. 
vol,  ii.  p.  51. 
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wards  republished  in  liis  Ifithridates.^  The  re- 
sults of  their  labors  I  will  give  in  the  vrords  of  a 
competent  judge:  "Investigations  made  witli  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  in  following  a  metliod 
till  then  not  used  in  the  study  of  etymologies,  have 
proved  the  existence  of  a  few  Avords  common  to 
the  vocabularies  of  the  two  continents.  In  eighty- 
three  American  lanmiao^es  examined  by  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Yater,  one  hundred  and  seventy  words 
have  been  found,  the  roots  of  which  appear  to  be 
the  same ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  analogy 
is  not  accidental,  since  it  does  not  rest  merely  upon 
imitative  harmony,  or  on  that  conformity  of  organs 
which  produces  almost  a  perfect  identity  in  the  first 
sounds  articulated  by  children.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  w^ords  Vvdiich  have  this  connection, 
three-lifths  resemble  the  Mantchou,  the  Tongouse, 
the  Mongul,  and  the  Samoyed;  and  two-fifths  the 
Celtic  and  Tclioud,  the  Biscayan,  the  Coptic,  and 
the  Congo  languages.  These  words  have  been 
found  by  comparing  the  whole  of  the  American 
lano'uao^es  with  the  whole  of  those  of  the  Old 
World  ;  for  hitherto  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
American  idiom  wdiich  seems  to  have  an  exclu- 
sive correspondence  w^tli  any  of  the  Asiatic,  Afri- 
can, or  European  tongues." f 

* "  Untersucliung  liber  Amerikas  Bevoikerung  aus  dem 
alteu  Contineute."  Xei;2^2. 1810.  "Mitlirid."3  Tli.2  Abth.  p. 
340. 

f  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  "  Views  of  the  Cordilleras,"  Eng. 
trans,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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Malte-Bran  endeavored  to  advance  a  step  fiir 
tlier,  and  to  establish  what  he  calls  a  geographica] 
connection  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  lan- 
gnages.  After  a  minute  investigation,  his  conclu- 
sions are  these — that  tribes  connected  Avith  the 
"Finnish,  Ostiack,  Permian,  and  Caucasian  families, 
Dassinfr  alono-  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
crossing  over  Beliring's  Straits,  spread  themselves 
in  very  diiferent  directions  towards  Greenland  and 
Chili :  that  others,  allied  to  the  Japanese,  Cliinese, 
and  Kourilians,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  pene- 
trated to  Mexico  f'  and  that  another  colony,  related 
to  the  Tungooses,  Mantcheous,  and  Mongols,  passed 
along  the  mountain  tracts  of  both  continents,  and 
reached  the  same  destination.  Besides  these,  he 
supposes  several  smaller  emigrations  to  have  borne 
over  a  certain  number  of  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Afri- 
can words.f  However  limited  the  comparison  thus 
made  may  appear,  it  has  been  admitted,  as  you  have 
seen,  by  the  sagacious  traveller  I  have  quoted,  and 
also  by  Balbi,  as  sufticient  to  prove  a  resemblance 
between  the  languages  of  the  two  continents,  too 
marked  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

*  Humboldt  tliinks  tlie  Tolteks,  or  Azteks,  who  colo- 
nized Mexico,  were  the  Hiongnoos,  who  are  said  in  the  Cliinese 
annals  to  have  emigrated  under  Puno;  and  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  north  of  Siberia. — "  Essai  Polit."  p.  350.  See  alsc 
Paravey,  "  Memoire  siir  I'origine  Japonaise,  Arabe,  et  Basque 
des  peuples  du  plateau  de.  Bogota."     P<i?\  1835. 

f  Tableau  de  1'  enchainement  geographique  des  langueg 
A-mericaines  et  Asiatiques,  "Geographie  Univ."  Par.  18.31, 
tome  V.  pp.  227,  scqq.  comp.  p.  211. 
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Still  I  will  own  that  I  consider  these  results  ag 
but  little  worth  ;  both  because  the  resemblances  are 
very  slight,  and  too  anomalons  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice, and  because  the  very  authors  who  give  them 
consider  these  migrations  as  simple  additions  to  a 
population  already  existing,  and  merely  as  modify- 
ing agents  in  the  formation  or  alteration  of  the 
indigenous  languages.^  They  have,,  therefore,  if 
satisfactory,  only  this  value — that  they  authorize  us 
to  conjecture  that  the  original  population  reached 
tlie  western  hemisphere  by  tlie  same  road  which 
subsequent  emigrations  held.  Hence  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  a  similar  attempt,  made  still  later  by 
SieboM,  to  connect,  through  their  respective  vocab- 
ularies, the  Japanese  and  the  Moscas,  or  Muyscas,  a 
large  American  nation  between  Macaraibo  and  Eio 
de  la  Hacha,  should  have  been  pronounced  unsuc- 
cessful by  the  connniitee  appointed  in  1829  to  ex- 
amine it  on  behalf  of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society. f 

But  there  are  conclusions  drawn  by  ethno- 
graphic science,  from  the  observation  both  of 
local  and  general  phenomena,  which  bear  most 
materially  upon  this  point,  and  have  completely 
removed  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  American  languages.  And  first,  the 
examination  of  the  structure  pervading  all  the 
American  lano-uaores  has  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  all  form  one  individual  family,  closely 

*  Vater,  p.  338.     Malte-Brun,  p.  2U.  _ 
f  Memoire    relatif  a  1'   origme  cles   Japonais,  "Xouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,"  Juin,  1839,  p.  400. 
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knitted  together  in  all  its  parts  hj  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  ties — o^rammatical  analoo-v.  This 
analogy  is  not  of  a  vague  indefinite  kijid,  bnt  com- 
plex in  the  extreme,  and  affecting  the  most  neces- 
sary and  elementary  parts  of  grammar ;  for  it  con- 
gists  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  methods  of  modifying 
conjugationally  the  meanings  and  relations  of 
verbs,  by  the  insertion  of  syllables ;  and  this  form 
led  the  late  W.  von  Humboldt  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can languages  a  family  name,  as  forming  their 
conjugation  by  what  he  termed  agglutination. 
ISTor  is  this  analogy  partial,  but  it  extends  over 
both  great  divisions  of  the  New  Yf orld,  and  gives 
a  family  air  to  languages  spoken,  under  the  torrid 
and  arctic  zones,  by  the  wildest  and  by  the  more 
civilized  tribes.  "  This  wonderful  unifo]*mity," 
says  one  writer,  "  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  form- 
ing the  conjugations  of  verbs  from  one  extremity 
of  America  to  the  other,  favors  in  a  singular  man- 
ner the  supposition  of  a  primitive  people,  wdiich 
formed  the  common  stock  of  the  American  indige- 
nous nations."  ^  Another  remarks,  that  the  most 
natural  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come,  upon 
seeing  such  an  extraordinary  affinity  between  lan- 
guages so  many  hundreds  of  miles  asunder,  is, 
''  that  there  is  a  divergence  from  one  common 
centre  of  civilization  in  all."  f 

Secondly,  the   more   attention  is   paid  to   the 
gtudy  of  the  American  languages,  the  more  they 

*  Malte-Brun,  p.  317,  comp.  p.  213.  f  Vater,  p.  329* 
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are  found  subject  to  the  laws  of  other  fuiiilics, 
inasmuch  as  this  one  great  ianii ly  tends  every 
day  to  subdivide  itself  into  large  groups,  lia^'ing 
closer  affinities  with  themselves  tlian  \vith  tlio 
great  division  of  which,  in  their  turn,  they  form  a 
part.  Thus,  it  liad  been  early  observed  by  the 
missionaries  that  certain  languages  were  considered 
keys  to  other  dialects,  so  that  Avhoever  possessed 
them ,  easily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  oth- 
ers. Tliis  remark  is,  I  remember,  somewhere  made 
by  Ilervas,  and  subsequent  researches  have  amply 
confirmed  it.  Hence  Balbi,  in  his  Tahleaii  of 
the  American  lano-uages,  has  been  able  to  divide 
them  into  certain  great  provinces,  holding  within 
them  numerous  dependencies. 

Thus,  therefore,  is  the  objection  to  the  unity 
of  the  American  nations,  drawn  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  languages,  satisfactorily  removed, 
by  the  \qt^j  study  within  wliich  it  had  arisen,  and 
with  it  the  difficulty  of  their  belonging  to  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  world. 
But  the  collection  and  comparison  of  facts  con- 
nected with  linguistic  researches,  have  led  to  a 
further,  and  equally  satisfactory,  result ;  for  you 
will  see  that  we  yet  have  to  account  for  the  dis- 
similaiTty  of  dialects  spoken  by  nations  and  tribes 
bordering  on  each  othoi*,  and  composed  of  trifling 
numbers.  ISTow,  it  has  been  observed,  that  this  is 
a  phenomenon  noways  peculiar  to  America,  but 
common  to  all  uncivilized  countries.  Had  we  no 
other  criterion  of  unity  of  origin  but  language,  we 
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Blionld  perhaps  be  under  difficulties  in  examining 
this  point.  But  another  science,  whereof  we  sh.all 
treat  next  time,  and  which  will  greatly  confirm  the 
conclusions  I  am  drawing,  is  al^le  to  iix  character- 
irdcs,  whereby  the  connections  of  tribes  in  nnity 
of  race  may  be  easily  determined.  And  yet  it  is 
found,  that  in  instances,  where  no  donbt  can  exist 
of  sa^^age  hordes  liaving  been  originally  nnited, 
there  lias  sprnng  ainong  them  so  endless  and  so 
complete  a  variety  of  dialect,  that  little  or  no  af- 
finity can  be  therein  discovered.  And  hence  we 
have,  as  it  were,  a  rule,  that  the  savage  state,  by 
insulating  families  and  tribes,  and  raisino-  the  arm 
of  each  one  ever  against  its  neighbors,  has  essen- 
tially the  contrary  influence  to  the  aa-o-res-atina', 
niufyino;  tendencies  of  social  civilization :  and 
necessarily  introduces  a  jealous  diversity,  and  un- 
intelligible idioms,  into  the  jargons  which  hedge 
round  the  independence  of  difierent  iiordes. 

jSTawliere  has  this  disuniting  power  been  more 
attentively  examined  than  among  the  tribes  of 
Polynesia.  "The  Papuans,  or  Oriental  negroes," 
says  Dr.  Le3^den,  "  seem  to  be  all  divided  into 
very  small  states,  or  rather  societies,  very  little 
connected  with  each  otli&r.  Hence  their  lan2:uao:e 
is  broken  into  a  nvaltitude  of  dialects,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  by  separation,  accident,  or  oi'al 
corruption,  have  nearly  lost  all  resemblance.''  * 
*  Languages,"    says    Mr..   Crawfurd,  "follow   the 


*  " 


Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  x.  p.  163. 
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game  progress.  In  tlie  savage  state  tliej  are  great 
in  number,  in  improved  society  few.  The  state 
of  lano^nao^es  on  the  American  continent  aifords  a 
convincing  ilhistration  of  this  fact;  and  it  is  not 
less  satisfactorily  explained  in  that  of  the  Indian 
islands.  The  negro  races  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Mahiya  peninsula,  in  the  lowest^ and 
most  abject  state  of  social  existence,  though  nu- 
merically few,  are  divided  into  a  great  many  dis- 
tinct tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages. 
Among  the  rude  and  scattered  population  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
forty  languages  are  sj^oken.  On  Ende  and  Fiores 
we  have  also  a  multiplicity  of  languages ;  and 
among  the  cannibal  population  of  Borneo,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  hundreds  are  spoken."  * 
The  same  tacts  may  be  observed  in  relation  to  the 
tribes  of  Australia,  who  beloup-  to  the  same  race, 
by  examining  the  list  of  words  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent tribes,  which  Captain  King  has  given  us.f 
The  greatest  dissimilarity  exists  among  them, 
some,  liowever,  as  the  equivalents  for  eije^  pervade 
them  all,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  terms  for  liair^ 
tribes  innnediately  in  contact  differ  essentially,  and 
yet  are  found  respectively  to  agree  with  other 
islands  far  removed,  l^ow,  if  tlieso  causes  so  act 
elsewhere,  they   must   be   far  more   powerful  in 

*  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
f  "Narrative  of  a  survey  of  the  Intertropical  and  West, 
ern  Coasts  of  Australia."     London,  1826,  vol.  ii.  Append. 
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Amei-ica ;  for  there,  as  Humboldt  has  well  observed, 
"  the  configuration  of  the  soil,  the  strength  of  veg- 
etation, the  apprehensions  of  the  mountaineers, 
under  the  tropics,  of  exposing  themselves  to  tho 
burning  heat  of  the  plains,  are  obstacles  to  com- 
munication, and  contribute  to  the  amazing  variety 
of  American  dialects.  This  variety,  it  is  observed,' 
is  more  restrained  in  the  savannas  and  forests  of 
the  north,  which  are  easily  traversed  by  tho 
hunter,  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  along  the 
coast  of  the  ocean,  and  in  every  country  where  the 
Incas  had  established  their  theocracy  by  force  of 
arms."  '^ 

Thus,  then,  I  think,  that  in  this  depai'tment  of 
its  researches,  ethnography  will  be  found  to  have 
done  its  duty,  by  iirst  reducing  the  immense  num- 
ber of  American  dialects  into  one  family,  and  then 
accounting,  by  analogy,  for  their  extraordinary  mul- 
tiplicity. But,  as  the  course  of  lectures  I  have 
sketched  out  will  not  brino:  us  aorain  into  this  inter- 
esting  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  will  draw  a  little 
further  on  your  kind  indulgence,  wdiile  I  touch 
upon  a  few  evidences  of  the  connection  betv/een 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  vrorlds,  so  to  supply  the 
defects  of  our  ethnographic  acquaintance  with 
their  idioms. 

First,  we  have  the  traditions  of  the  Americana 
themselves,  which  describe  them  as  a  migratory 
people,  proceeding  southward  from  the  northwest. 


*  " 


Views  of  tlie  Cordilleras,"  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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The  Toltelvs,  then  the  seven  tribes  as  thej  are 
called,  the  ChechenelvS,  and  the  Azteks,  are  all  rep- 
resented in  Mexican  liistory,  as  snccessivu  nations 
arriving  in  Aiiahiiac  or  Mexico.  In  the  hieroglyphifi 
picture  exhibiting  the  migrations  of  this  last  people, 
the  J  are  represented,  according  to  Bortnrini,  as 
cnjssing  the  sea,  probably  the  Gnlf  of  California,  a 
circnmstance  which  can  leave  no  donbt  respecting 
the  course  they  held.  These  traditions  furtlier  re- 
cord the  arrival  of  later  settlers,  who  greatly  ad- 
vanced  tlie  civilization  of  those  countries.  Manco 
Capac  is  the  most  celebrated  among  them,  as  being 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  and  religion  of  the  In- 
cas.  A  fanciful  writer  has  seized  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  built  upon  it  a  complete  history  of  a 
concjuest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Monguls.^ 
He  supposes  Mungo  Capac  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Kublai,  the  Mongul  emperor,  grandson  of  Gerghis 
Khan,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  great  fleet 
against  Japan.  A  storm  dispersed  the  fleet,  so  that 
it  returned  not  home  any  more,  and  this  author 
imaa'ines  it  to  have  been  driven  on  the  coast  of 
America,  where  tlie  commander  made  himself  a 
chief.      Ingenious  as  this  may  be,  and  eveu  prob- 

*-Rankiiio-'s  "  Historical  Researclies  on  the  Conquest  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  etc.,  in  tlie  lotli  century,  by  tlie  Mongols, 
ac(;ompanied  with  elephants."  Land.  1827.  'J'he  spirit  of 
system  occasionally  betrays  the  ingenious  author  into  a  mis- 
take. Thus,  p.  419,  he  refers  to  Humboldt  as  an  authority 
for  a  Tartar  inscription  said  to  have  been  found  in  Narragan- 
eet  Bay ;  whereas  Humboldt,  in  the  very  place,  rejects  the 
story  as  more  than  doubtful. 
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able,  the  evidence  broiiglit  to  eslubllsli  it  appears 
very  imsatistactorj.  Many  aiialo.'^ies  may  doubt- 
less be  found  between  the  Peinn'ians  and  ISlongals, 
but  they  may  easily  be  explained  from  other  sour- 
ces. However,  chronological  data,  the  nature  of  the 
religion  they  established,  and  the  monuin-ents  they 
erected,  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  Thibit  or  Tar- 
tary  was  the  original  country  of  Mungo  Capac's 
emigration. 

Secondly,  the  computation  of  time  among  the 
Americans  affords  too  marked   a  coincidence,  in 
matters  of  mere  caprice,  with  that  of  eastern  Asia, 
to  be  purely  accidental.     The  division  of  time  into 
greater  cycles  of  years,  again  subdivided  into  smal- 
ler portions,  each  whe^'eof  bears  a  certain  name,  is 
with  trifling  differenoG,  the  plan  followed  among 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kalmucks,  Monguls,  and 
Mantcheous,  as  w^ell  as  among  the  Tolteks,  Azteks, 
and  other  American  nations ;  and  the  character  of" 
their  respective  methods  is   precisely  the   same, 
particularly  if  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  Japanese 
be  compared.     But  a  comj)arison  of  the  zodiac,  as 
existing  among  the  Thibetans,  Monguls,  and  "Jap- 
anese, with  the  names  o-iven  bv  this  American  na- 
tion  to  the  days  of  the  month,  will,  I  think,  satisfy 
the  most  incredulous.     Tlie  identical  signs  are,  tlie 
tiger,  hai'e,  serpent,  ape,  dog,  and  bird,  in  allwhicli 
it  is  plain  there  is  no  natui-al  aptitude  tliat  could 
have  suggested  their  adoption  in  both  continents. 
This  strange  coincidence  is  still  furtlier  enhanced  by 
the  curious  fact,  tliat  several,  of  the  Mexican  signs, 
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wanting  in  the  Tartar  zodiac,  are  found  in  the  Hin- 
doo Shastras,  exactly  in  corresponding  positions. 
These  are  no  less  arbitary  than  the  former;  being 
a  house,  a  cane,  a  knife,  and  three  foot-prints.  But 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  much  minuter  details."^ 

Lastly,  were  everything  else  wanting,  the 
clear  traditions  so  vividly  preserved  among  the 
Americans  of  man's  early  history,  of  the  flood, 
and  the  dispersion,  so  exactly  conformable  to  those 
of  the  Old  AYorld,  must  remove  every  hesita- 
tion regarding  their  origin.  The  Azteks,  Mitteks, 
Flascalteks,  and  otlier  nations,  had  innumerable 
paintings  of  these  latter  events.  Tezpi  or  Coxcox, 
as  the  American  E^oah  is  called,  is  seen  floating  in 
an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  with  him  his  wife, 
children,  many  animals,  and  several  species  of 
grain.  When  the  waters  withdrew,  Tezpi  sent 
out  a  vulture,  which,  being  able  to  feed  on  the  car- 
casses of  the  drowned,  returned  no  more.  After 
the  experiment  had  failed  with  several  others,  the 
humming-bird  at  length  came  back,  bearing  a 
green  branch  in  its  little  beak.  In  the  same 
hieroglyphic  painting,  the  dispersion  of  mankind  is 
thus  represented.  The  flrst  men  after  the  deluge 
wera  dr.mb  ;  and  a  dove  is  seen  perched  upon  a 
tree,  giving  to  each  a  tongue;  the  consecpienco 
whereof  is,  that  the  families,  lifteen   in   number, 

*  See  tlie  comparative  plates,  etc.,  in   tlie  2nd  vol.  of  the 
"  Views  of  tlie  Cordilleras.'' 
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dispersed  in  different  directions/^  This  coinci- 
dence, wliicli  reminds  me  tlmt  I  am  still  indnlrr- 
ins;  in  digression,  wonld  alone  be  sufficient  to  es- 
lablish  a  link  of  close  connection  between  the  na- 
tions of  tJie  two  continents.  But,  in  fact,  so  nu- 
merous, so  extraordinary,  and  so  minute,  are  the 
resemblances  between  them,  that  in  a  publication 
of  which  I  must  say  a  few  words,  two  long  and 
elaborate  dissertations  liave  been  inserted,  to  prove 
that  Jews  first,  and  then  Christians,  colonized 
America.f 

The  ^vork  to  which  I  albide,  is  the  truly  royal 
collection  of  Mexican  monuments,  published  by 
Lord  Kino'sborouo'h,  a  treasure  of  materials  for 
such  as  dedicate  themselves  to  their  study.  It 
seems  impossible  to  look  through  these  splendid 
volumes  Vv^ithout  beinsr  struck  with  the  varied 
character  of  art  therein  exhibited.  The  hiero- 
glyphic figures  representing  the  human,  form  in. 
squat  and  distorted  proportions,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  sculptured  reliefs.  Here  we 
have  tall  figures  standing  in  warlike  attitudes; 
there  females  sitting  cross-legged  upon  double- 
headed  monsters,  with  children  in  their  arms, 
their  necks  surrounded  by  strings  of  pearls,  their 
heads  crowned  with  conical  and  fretted  head- 
dresses, sometimes  formed  of  animals ;  in  anotlicr 


*  Humboldt,  ^5.  pp.  65,  ^<o. 

\  Tlie   Antiquities   of  Mexico,  published   by    A.  Aglio^ 
vol,  vi.  pp.  232-409,  and  409-420. 
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place  we  meet  tlie  tortoise,  the  sacred  emblem  of 
India ;  in  another  we  sec  the  serpent  Avinding 
ronnd  tlie  tree,  or  men  threatened  to  be  swallowed 
by  misshapen  monsters ;  so  that  we  imagine  our- 
gelyes  to  be  examining  the  sculptures  of  some  In- 
dian cavern,  or  ancient  pagoda.*  And  I  would 
add,  that  the  type  of  countenance  in  these  sculp- 
tures is  no  way  American,  but  strongly  recalls  to 
mind  the  early  Indian  manner.  Then  we  have 
another  class  of  monuments,  equally  distinct,  and 
seeming  to  harmonize  with  Egyptian  art.  We 
have  pyramids  constructed  upt)n  the  same  model 
and  apparently  for  the  same  purposes ;  we  have 
figures  closely  wrapped  up,  so  that  only  the  feet 
below,  and  the  hands  at  either  side,  appear,  as  in 
Egyptian  statues ;  while  the  head-dress  surrounds 
the  head  and  drops  dovv^n  at  each  side,  pushing 
forward  enormous  ears:  besides  other  kneeling 
figures,  where  this  attire  is  still  more  marked ;  so 
that,  as  Enea  Quirino  Yisconti  observed,  they 
might  have  been  copied  from  the  portico  at  Den- 
dara,  whose  capitals  they  exactly  resemble.  In 
figures,  too,  of  this  class,  the  physiognomy  is  by 
110  means  the  same  as  in  tlie  former,  but  of  a  char- 
acter more  suiting  the  style  of  art.f 

"Who  shall  solve  this  riddle   for   us,  and   say 
whether  these  resemblances  are  accidental,  or  prO' 

*  See  vol.  iv.  part  i.  fig.  20,  36  ;  27,  28,  32  :  Specimens  of 
Mexican  sculpture,  in  possession  of  M.  Latour  Allard,  at 
J?aris,  fig.  15,  part  iii.  fig.  8. 

f  See  'ib.  p.  1.  fig.  1,  segq.  48.     Latour's  mon.  fig,  8, 14,  etc. 
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dnced  by  some  actual  communication  1  Assured 
}y  tliis  is  yet  a  land  of  mystery  and  clouds,  and 
mucli  study  is  yet  requisite  to  clear  up  anoma- 
lies, to  reconcile  contradictions,  and  place  our 
knowledge  upon  a  stabler  footing.  We  cannot 
even  remove  difficulties  of  tliis  nature  nearei*  our 
own  time ;  we  cannot,  for  instance,  explain  how, 
as  Mui*atori  has  proved,  Brazil  wood  should  he 
entered  among  the  taxable  commodities  -at  the 
gates  of  Modena,  in  1306  ;  or  liow  Andrea  Bianco's 
map,  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Ycnice, 
and  constructed  in  1-136,  should  place  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic,  with  the  yery  name  Brasile.  TIow 
nuich  more  nnist  vre  Ije  involved  in  difficulties, 
when  we  attempt  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  pri- 
meval records,  or  reconstruct  an  early  historj^  from 
a  few  fragmentary  monuments  ? 

And  in  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  many 
other  problems  there  are,  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guages, which  enter  into  the  m)^steries  of  nature, 
and  have  their  solution  involved  in  those  hidden 
laws  of  her  constitution  that  form  her  links  with 
the  moral  ordinance  of  the  world.  For,  it  mii>-ht 
be  asked,  how  is  it  that  languages  so  easily  sprung 
up  in  early  ages,  which  till  nov/  have  remiained 
unchanged  ;  or  rather,  liow  were  their  first  fami- 
lies so  soon  divided  into  dialects,  essentially  fixed 
and  independent,  while  in  the  progress  of  time 
mankind  have  formed  little  more  tlian  dialects  of 
these  provincial  idioms  or  m.anifest  derivations, 
hardly  any  further  proKfic?     For,  within  a  very 
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ehort  period  after  the  dispersion,  miiEt  tlie  Sans- 
crit, tlie  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  or,  at  least,  its  par- 
ent-tongue, have  separated  from  one  another,  and 
received  their  marked  characteristic  forms  :  and  in 
the  Semitic  femily  the  separation  must  liave  been 
equallj  early.  ISTow,  as  well  might  we  ask,  why 
the  oak,  only  near  its  roots,  sends  forth  huge  gi* 
gantic  brandies,  each  v/hereof  shall  of  itself  seem 
large  enough  to  form  another  tree,  and  have  its 
own  dominion  of  boughs,  and  its  own  crown  of 
yearly  shoots,  while  later  it  can  only  put  forth  a 
punier  and  less  vigorous  offspring,  wherein  the 
generating  virtue  seems  almost  exhausted.  And 
truly  there  is  a  sap  in  nations  as  well  as  in  trees, 
a  vigorous  inward  pov^er,  ever  tending  upwards, 
drawing  its  freshest  energies  from  the  sim^Dlest  in- 
stitutions, and  the  purest  virtues,  and  the  healthi- 
est moral  action.  While  these  form  the  soil  Vvhere- 
in  a  people  is,  as  it  were,  deeply  rooted^  its  powers 
are  almost  boundless ;  and  as  these  alter  and  be- 
come exhausted,  it  likewise  will  be  weakened,  and 
decay.  Assuredly,  there  was  a  vigor  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  compared  with  ours,  gigantic,  vrhen 
the  Homeric  songs  were  the  poetry  of  the  wander- 
ing minstrel,  when  shepherd -chiefs,  like  Abraham, 
could  travel  from  nation  to  nation,  and  even  asso- 
ciate with  their  kings,  and  wdien  an  infant  people 
could  imagine  and  execute  moimmcnts  like  the 
Egyptian  pyramids. 

And  if  of  nations  we  so  may  speak,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  entire  human  race,  when  all  its  ener 

VOL.  I.— 9 
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gies  were,  in  a  manner,  pent  np  in  its  early  and  few 
progenitors:  when  the  children  of  Noah,  removed 
but  a  few  generations  from  the  recollections  and  les- 
sons of  Eden,  and  possessing  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  long-lived  patriarchs,  were  marvellously  fit- 
tod  to  leceive  those  strange  and  novel  impressions 
which  a  world,  just  burst  forth  in  all  its  newness, 
was  calculated  to  make ;  yea,  when  they  themselves, 
an  infant  race,  struggling  on  one  side  against  the 
ravages  of  the  late  disaster,  and  on  another  against 
the  luxuriancy  of  its  renovating  influence,  must 
have  felt  within  themselves  a  boundless  energy  in 
thought  and  action,  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  a 
richness  of  contrivance,  and  a  might  in  execution 
equal  to  the  crisis,  and  such  as  later  generations 
could  never  want  ?  And  from  minds  thus  sub- 
ject to  such  peculiar  impressions,  alive  to  such  un- 
modified feelings,  and  so  strongly  compelled  to  note 
their  action,  the  first  coinage  of  language  must  have 
received  an  impress  and  an  image  bolder  and  more 
indelible  tlian  after-times  could  have  communica- 
ted, when  the  early  springs  of  vigorous  action  had 
been  impaired,  or  had  ceased  to  act. 

But  we  are  not,  I  think,  to  imagine  that  Divine 
Providence,  in  distributing  to  diflerent  human 
families  this  holy  gift  of  speech,  had  no  further  pur- 
pose than  the  material  dispersion  of  the  human  race, 
or  the  bestowing  on  them  varied  forms  of  utterance : 
there  was  doubtless  therein  a  deeper  and  more  im- 
portant end — the  sharing  out  .among  thv3mofth9 
intellectual  powers.     For  language  is  so  manifestly 
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tlie  embodying  power,  tlie  incarnation,  so  to  speak 
of  thought,  that  we  can  almost  as  easily  imagine  to 
ourselves  a  soul  without  a  body,  as  our  thoughts 
unclothed  by  the  forms  of  their  outward  expression. 
And  hence  these  organs  of  the  spirit's  conceptions 
must,  in  their  turn,  mould,  control,  and  modify  its 
peculiar  character,  so  that  the  mind  of  a  nation 
must  necessarily  correspond  to  the  language  it  pos- 
sesses. 

The  Semitic  family,  destitute  of  particles  and 
grammatical  forms  suited  to  express  the  relations 
of  things,  stiffened  by  an  unyielding  construction, 
and  confined  by  the  dependence  of  words  upon 
verbal  roots,  to  ideas  of  outward  action,  could  not 
lead  the  mind  to  abstract  or  abstruse  ideas ;  and 
hence  its  dialects  have  been  ever  adapted  for  the 
simplest  historical  narratives,  and  for  the  most  ex- 
quisite poetry,  where  mere  impressions  or  sensa- 
tions are  felt  and  described  in  the  most  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  while  not  a  school  of  native  philosophy 
has  arisen  within  their  pale,  not  an  element  of 
metaphysical  thought  occurs  in  their  sublimest 
compositions.  Hence  are  the  deepest  revelations 
of  religion,  the  awfiilest  denunciations  of  prophecy, 
the  wisest  lessons  of  virtue,  clothed,  in  Hebrew, 
under  imagery  drawn  from  outward  nature.  And 
in  this  respect,  the  author  of  the  Koran  necessarily 
followed  the  same  course. 

But  to  the  Indo-European  was  given  a  wonder- 
ful suppleness  in  expressing  the  inward  and  outward 
relations  of  things,  by  flexion  in  its  uouns,  by  con- 
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ditional  and  indefinite  tenses  in  its  verljE,  by  the 
tendency  to  make  or  adapt  innnnierable  particles, 
but  principally  by  tlie  powerful  and  almost  nnlim- 
ited  faculty  of  compounding  words ;  joined  where- 
nnto  is  the  facility  of  varying,  inverting,  and  in- 
volving the  construction,  and  the  power  of  imme- 
diately and  completely  transferring  the  force  of 
words  from  a  material  to  a  purely  mental  repre- 
sentation. Hence,  while  it  is  a  fit  instrument  for 
effecting  the  loftiest  designs  of  genius,  it  is  no  less 
powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher ;  and  in 
it,  and  by  it,  have  arisen  those  varied  systems, 
which  in  ancient  India,  and  in  later  Greece,  and  in 
modern  Germany,  have  attempted  to  fathom  the 
human  nnderstanding,  and  analyze  to  their  primi- 
tive -elements  the  forms  of  our  ideas. '^ 

And  do  jou  not  see  in  all  this,  a  subserviency 
to  still  nobler  designs,  wdien,  in  conjnnction  with 
these  reflections,  you  look  back  at  the  order  obser- 
ved by  God  in  the  manifestation  of  his  religion  ? 
For  so  long  as  his  revelations  were,  rather  to  be  pre- 
served than  propagated,  while  his  truths  regarded 

*  As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I  may  say  tliat,  in 
our  times,  the  transcendental  philosophy  could  hardly  have 
risen  in  any  country  except  Germany,  whose  lang'uage  pos- 
sesses the  characteristics  of  the  family  more  tlian  any  otlier, 
and  could  most  easily  permit  or  suggest  the  using  of  the  first 
pronoun  objectively,  a  violence  too  great,  in  other  European 
language?,  for  them  to  have  first  devised  it.  Tn  Latin,  for 
instance,  where  there  is  no  article,  it  is  almost  imp  sssible  to 
express  it ;  nor  could  one  using  that  language  have  conceived 
euch  an  idea. 
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principally  the  history  of  man  and  his  simplest 
duties  towards  God,  wlieii  his  law  consisted  of  pre- 
cepts rather  of  outward  observance  than  of  inward 
constraint,  while  the  direction  of  men  was  man- 
aged rather  by  the  mysterious  agency  of  seers  into 
futurity,  than  by  the  steady  rule  of  unalterable  law, 
the  entire  system  of  religion  was  deposited  in  tlie 
hands  of  that  human  family  v/hose  intellectual 
character  and  language  were  admirably  framed  for 
clinging  with  tenacity  to  simple  traditions  of  early 
davs,  and  for  describino^  all  that  was  on  the  out- 
side  of  man,  and  lent  themselves  most  eifoc- 
tually  to  the  awful  ministry  of  the  prophet's  mis- 
sion. 

But  no  sooner  is  a  mighty  change  introduced 
into  the  groundwork  of  his  revelation,  and  the 
faculties  unto  which  it  is  addressed,  than  a  corres- 
poiiding  transfer  manifestly  takes  place  in  the  fam- 
ily whereunto  its  ministration  and  principal  direc- 
tion are  obviously  committed.  The  religion  now 
intended  for  the  whole  world,  and  for  each  indi\Td- 
ual  of  the  human  race,  requiring  in  consequence 
a  more  varied  evid^ence,  to  meet  the  w^ants  and 
satisfy  the  longings  of  every  tribe  and  every  country 
and  every  age,  is  handed  over  "  to  other  husband 
men,"  whose  deeper  power  of  thought,  whose  ever 
eager  impulse  to  investigate,  w^ould  more  easily  dis- 
cover and  bring  to  light  its  inexhaustible  beauties ; 
v/ho  would  search  out  its  connections  with  every 
other  order  of  truth,  every  other  system  of  God's  dis- 
pensation ;  thus  ever  bringing  forth  new  motives  of 
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conviction^  and  new  tliemes  of  praise.  And  in  this 
manner  Divine  Wisdom,  while  it  hath  made  tlio 
substance  of  religion  one  and  immutable,  hath  yet  in 
a  manner  tied  its  evidences  to  the  restless  wheel  of 
man's  endeavor,  and  mingled  them  with  the  other 
motives  of  his  impelling  desires ;  that  so  every  step 
made  in  the  prosecution  of  sound  study  and  humble 
inquiry,  ma}^  give  them  also  a  new  advance,  and 
a  varied  position,  on  which  the  reflectiug  mind 
may  dwell  with  surpassing  admiration.  And  how 
this  hath  happened  with  the  science  of  Ethnogra- 
phy. I   trust  you  have  now  sufiiciently  seen. 
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If  St.  Paul  warns  us  to  avoid  pei-plexing  onr* 
selves  with  vain  and  endless  genealogies,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  stndj  whereon  we  are  now 
entering  belongs  to  the  forbidden  class.  For, 
assuredly,  the  attempt  to  trace  out  the  course  and 
origin  of  each  variety  in  the  human  species,  back 
to  one  common  progenitor,  must  seem  an  almost 
hopeless  task ;  vdien  v.'e  consider  how  the  investi- 
gation it  requires  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
and  complicated  questions,  by  the  contradictory 
statements  of  writers,  and  by  the  conflicting  prin- 
ciples on  Vvdiich  it  has  been  conducted.  Still,  the 
successful  results  of  the  science  last  discussed  may 
well  encoura2:e  us  to  undertake  the  examination  of 
this,  ifs  sister  science — the  history  of  the  human 
race.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  tliat  their  objects 
are  very  nearly  the  same,  even  so  far  that  a  com- 
mon name  might  perhaps  be  given  them,  descrip- 
tive of  their  object,  with  a  distinctive  epithet  to 
mark  the  processes  whereby  they  seek  to  attain  it. 
And  if  the  former  was  rightly  called  jphilolog' 
ical,  this  might  be  not  unaptly  styled  ])]iysiog' 
nomical  WinogrctjjJiy. 

The  former  has  already  brought  us  to  the  sat- 
isfactory conclusion,  that  so  far  as  languages  in 
their  comparative  bearings  may  be  heard  in  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  the  entire  human  race  formed 
originally  one  family,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred 
penman,  "  w^ere  of  one  lip  and  one  speech."  But, 
if  great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  for  the  vin- 
dication of  this  scriptural  assertion,  arising  from 
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the  great  variety  of  idioms  wLicli  nov/  divitle  tlie 
tribes  of  earth,  a  stronger  and  more  comphcated 
one  yet  remains,  striking  more  directly  at  the 
unity  of  the  hmnan  race,  and  its  origin  from  one 
stock.  This  consists  in  the  consideration  of  those 
physical  differences  that  distinguish  the  human 
form,  in  various  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  Word  of  God  hath  always  considered  man- 
kind as  descended  from  one  parent,  and  the  great 
mystery  of  redemption  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
all  men  sinned  in  their  common  fatlier.  Suppose 
different  and  unconnected  creations  of  men,  and 
the  deep  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  the  glorious 
mystery  of  redemption,  are  blotted  out  from  relig- 
ion's book.  Is  it  not  then  important  to  answer 
tlieir  reasoning,  who  maintain  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  many  varieties  of  human  families  into 
one  species,  or  trace  them  to  one  common  progen- 
itor; who  assert  that  natural  history  doth  sliow 
such  deeply-intrenched  divisions  between  the 
physical  characteristics  of  different  nations,  as  that 
one  could  never  have  been  derived  from  the  other  ; 
&nd  that  no  conceivable  action  of  causes,  either 
instantaneous  or  progressive,  could  have  ever 
altered  the  European's  shape  or  color  into  the 
negro's,  or  caused  "the  Ethiopian  to  change  h.ia 
skin,"  a7id  produce  the  Asiatic  race?  And  how 
ehall  this  confutation  be  obtained  ?  Assuredly  by 
no  other  means  than  I  have  already  suggested  to 
you,  and  intend  often  yet  to  inculcate  and  ex- 
emplify— by  the  deeper  study  of  that  very  sciencQ 
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whicli  lias  engendered  tlie  objection — by  the  co 
lection  of  yet  better  evidence  than  lias  ali-eady  been 
produced — and  by  a  well-digested  classihcation  of 
phenomena,  whence  satistactory   conclusions  may 
be  drawn. 

This  task,  pursnant  to  my  engagements,  I  enter 
upon  this  morning.  I  will  premise  a  historical 
view  of  this  science,  dwelling,  perhaps,  more  full}'' 
than  may  appear  consistent  Avith  my  plan,  upon 
the  earliest  stages  of  its  history,  tor  motives 
which  w^ill  easily  be  seen  ;  I  will  then  endeavor  to 
classify  and  arrange  the  conclusions  which  the 
study  in  its  present  state  may  justly  warrant  us 
to  dniw,  supporting  them  with  such  additional 
illustrations  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and 
then  vv'ill  leave  you  to  compare  these  conclusions 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race  delivered  to  us 
in  Genesis. 

The  mention  of  this  sacred  record  brings  before 
my  mind,  with  regret,  a  passage,  which  being,  as 
it  were,  preliminary  to  the  very  subject  I  am  going 
to  handle,  and  presenting  a  direct  contradiction  to 
wdiat  I  have  just  asserted,  I  may  not  in  silence  pass 
over.  "  The  Mosaic  account,"  says  a  learned  w^ri- 
ter,  ''  does  not  make  it  cpiite  clear  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
Moreover,  the  entire  or  even  partial  inspiration  of 
the  various  Vv'ritings  comprehended  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, has  been,  and  is,  doubted  by  many  persons, 
including  learned  divines,  and  distinguished  orien- 
tal and  bibliail  scholars  To  the  grounds  oi 
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doubt  respecting  inspiration,  which  arise  from  the 
examination  of  variovis  narratives,  from  knowledge 
of  the  oriicinal  and  other  oriental  lans^nao^es,  and 
from  the  irreconcihible  opposition  between  tlie  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  Deity  by  Alose^ 
and  that  rehgion  of  peace  and  love  nnfolded  by  the 
Evange.ists,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  tlie  represen- 
tations of  all  the  animals  being  brought  before 
Adam  in  the  first  instance,  and,  subsequently,  of 
their  being  all  collected  in  the  ark,  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand them  as  being  aj^plied  to  the  living  in- 
habitants of  the  wliole  world,  are  zoologically  im- 
possible." The  first  assertion  in  this  quotation  is 
supported  in  a  note,  by  citing  the  passages  where 
it  is  said,  "  God  created  man,  male  and  female," 
and  again  (chapt.  v.),  "  in  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  male  and  female  he  created  them."  These 
passages  the  author  supposes  to  refer  to  a  different 
creation  from  that  of  Eve.^  I  am  soi'ry  to  ofi'er 
any  comment  upon  this  passage,  because  its  author, 
I  am  sure,  no  longer  holds  the  opinions  he  here  in- 
cautiously expressed.  But  the  value  of  the  work 
itself,  as  a  great  collection  of  important  facts,  con- 
nected together  by  very  learned  observations,  will 
continue  to  give  it  weight,  and  insure  it  the  per- 
usal of  the  young.  And  therefore  I  will  venture 
to  mal:e  a  few  remarks  upon  the  theological  por- 
tion of  flie  argument.     The  author's  conclusions 

*  Lectures  on  Pliysiology,  Zoology,  and  tlie  Natural  Hi* 
tory  of  Man  :  Lond.  1819,  p.  248. 
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from  the  investigation  of  the  science  are  perfectly 
in  accordance  witli  the  inspired  narrative,  and  there 
fore  it  is  donblj  a  pit j  that  he  sh^oirild  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  show  that  tlie  contrary  opinion 
might  be  held,  for  anything  wliich  the  Scriptnix^s 
teach.  It  was  not  perhaps  to  he  expected  from 
him  that  he  should  be  accpiainted  with  the  labors 
of  theologians,  but  the  appeal  to  them  warrants 
us  in  lookino^  into  their  opinions.  l!^ow,  takinfir 
one  of  the  rashest  and  boldest  interpreters  that 
modern  Germany  has  produced,  we  should  find 
even  him  vindicating  the  different  texts  quoted  by 
our  author  from  all  charn'e  of  contradiction.  I  ah 
hide  to  Eichhorn,  who,  upon  grounds  solely  philo- 
logical, seems  to  have  satisfactorily  proved,  what 
Astruc  had  conjectured  in  the  last  century,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  composed  of  several  distinct 
documents,  which  Moses  has  plainly  incorporated 
into  his  work,  clearly  distinguishable,  not  only  by 
their  definite  and  complete  form,  but  by  tlie  use  of 
peculiar  VN^ords  ;  as  for  instance,  the  Avord  Jehovah 
which  is  totally  absent  from  one,  and  invariably 
found  in  another.  Thus  the  first  cliapter,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  God  created  man,  male  and  fe- 
male," without  giving  the  details  of  this  creation, 
always  calls  the  Almighty  by  the  name  of  J^Iohim, 
or  simply  God.  But  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sec  »nd 
chapter  begins,a'nanifcstly,  a  new  narrative  or  aoc- 
ument,  having  a  particular  title  :  "  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  other 
words,   "this  is   the   history   of  the  creation    of 
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heaven  and  eartli,'-'^-  entering  into  tlic  derails  of 
paradise  and  man's  creation,  and  distingnishable 
tlirongliont  by  the  constant  nse  ot'tlie  title  Jehovah, 
till  its  end  v\  itji  the  fonrtli  cliapter.  In  the  fii'tli, 
we  have  the  retnrn  of  the  same  document  given  in 
tlie  tirst,  or  else  another,  in  which  Jehovah  is  not 
used,  and  where,  again,  man  is  said  to  have  been 
created,  male  and  female.  Kow,  this  being  the 
hypothesis  or  system  of  the  most  "  learned  divine" 
who  rejects  inspiration,  this  divine  thereby  no  less 
overtlirows  the  scriptnral  deduction  of  a  separate 
creation  of  man,  besides  that  of  Adam.  For  the 
texts  rpioted  are  shown  to  be  only  difi'erent  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  event.  With  the  other  objections 
drawn  against  inspiration,  from  the  "  examination 
of  the  varions  narratives,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  original  and  other  oriental  languages,  and  from 
tlie  irrc'concilable  opposition"  between  the  God  of 
Moses  and  the  Christian  religion,  it  wonld  be  out 
of  place  now  to  engage ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
veiy  clear  in  what  sense  the  learned  wn-iter's  words 
an;  to  be  taken.  Having  been  at  some  pains  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  ''the  original  and 
other  oriental  langnages,"  anyways  applicable  to  the 
study  of  Scripture,  I  have  not  discovered  that  any 
"•  grounds  of  doubt,  respecting  inspiration,"  have 

*  All  Avho  fire  conversant  in  scriptural  science  are  aware 
of  the  correspondence  of  these  two  expressions— histories 
bf-ing-  called  genealogies,  from  their  being  prefaced  by  such 
iocamcnts.    See  Gen.  vi.  9,  and  Matt,  i  1. 
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arisen  from  this  knowledge.     But  pass  we  on  tc 
more  pleasant  occupation. 

The  more  marked  divisions  of  the  human  i-ace 
are  so  striking  to  the  eye,  that  it  vras  impossible 
for  them  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  cincients.  K^o 
one,  for  instance,  could  avoid  being  struck  with  the 
difference  in  features,  color,  and  hair,  between  the 
European  and  the  negro.  Aristotle  appears  to  have 
recorded  the  classification  prevalent  in  earlier  and 
in  his  own  times,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  older 
p)hjsiognomists  decided  of  a  person's  character  b}'' 
the  resemblance  of  his  features  to  "those  of  nations 
who  differ  in  appearance  and  manners,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, Thracians,  and  Scythians."''^  As  these  races, 
or  rather  their  characteristics,  must  be  considered 
as  compared  to  another,  from  w\iich,  as  from  a  type 
or  standard,  they  variously  differ,  which  doubtless 
was  the  Grecian  form,  y^-q  have  here  a  division  of 
mankind  into  four  distinct  classes,  or  races,  as  we 
now  call  them,  l^o  attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
lias  been  made  to  investigate  this  point  more  mi- 
nutely, and  yet  it  is  not  without  its  importance. 
For  besides  thus  giving  the  very  foundation  or  iirst 
step  in  the  histdry  of  a  science  every  day  growing 
in  interest  and  importance,  we  may  perhaps  gather 
some  facts  useful  towards  examinhio^  the  clianws 
which  time  has  introduced  into  the  nations  occupy- 
ing particular  tracts  of  country  ;  and  for  these  rea- 

*  AieX6/xevoi  Kara  ra  Idvrj^  baa  SiEcpEpE  raq  oiJjsi^,  kuI  to.  ?/6fj^  omv 
Alyi-^TLOt.  Kal  Gpa/ccf,  Kal  'EKvdat. — Physiognomic,  cap.  i.  Opp 
Par.  1619,  torn.  i.  p.  1169. 
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Bons,  even  at  tlie  risk  of  deviating,  for  a  moment, 
from  tlie  popular  form  I  wish  to  preserve  in  tliese 
lectures,  I  v\dll  enter  at  some  length  into  the  dis 
cussion. 

The  first  race,  or  distinctly  characterized  clasa 
of  men,  which  Aristo»le,  after  the  older  physiog- 
nomists, here  mentions,  is  the  Egyptian.  By  this 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  means  tlie  negro 
race  ;  for,  besides  the  impossibility  of  his  omittir.g 
this  in  speaking  of  the  varieties  in  the  liuman  spe- 
cies, in  another  place  he  clearly  confounds  the  two  ; 
saying,  "  that  persons  who  are  very  dark  are  also 
timid,  being  referred  to  the  Egyptian  and  Ethio- 
pian race.""  Again,  on  another  occasion,  he  asks 
the  question,  why  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
have  crooked  legs  and  distorted  feet? — to  which  he 
answers,  that  this  arises  probably  from  the  same 
cause  as  gives  them  both  woolly  hair,  that  is,  the 
heat  of  their  climate. f 

Here  then  arises  a  complicated  and  interesting 
inquiry — ^Were  the  ancient  Egyptians  really  so 
formed  upon  the  negro  type,  that  the  two  could  be 
confounded  together?  The  testimony  of  Aristotle 
is  undoubtedly  strong  in  favor  of  the  affirmative,  and 
becomes  doubly  so  from  the  agreem^ent  of  almost 
all  the  classics,  especially  that  of  the  sagacious  and 

*  Oi  ayav  fti^nveq  (^ti?Mi.  ava<i>epe.TaL  knl  rovq  Ah/VTrriovCj  kcu 
Atdio-ag. — lb.  cap.  vi.  p.  1180. 

-j-  Aid  tI  ol  Aldio-eg  kuI  ol  AlyoTrrioi  (SXcuaiot.  eiotv  .  .  .  67]7\.ova 
6s  Kol  at  rp'ix^Q  ovTiorigag  yap  exovciv. — Problem.  Sec.  xiv.  4 
torn.  ii.  p.  750. 
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accurate  Ilerodotns.  For,  speaking  of  tlie  Colclii, 
lie  says  tliev  are  proved  to  be  desc^endants  of  tlio 

Egyptians,    brc  iieXdyxpot^  eial   ml   ovAorfuxeg,'^'    "  becauSC 

llioy  are  black  and  woollv  headed."  Here,  as  in 
tlie  philosopher,  we  have  the  two  most  definite 
characteristics  of  the  negro  race  attributed  to  the 

Es^vptians. 

Bbanienbach,  whose  name  I  shall  often  have  to 
mejUion  with  praise,  has  manifestly  a  favorite  the- 
ory regarding  the  physiognomy  of  the  Egyptians. 
In  his  invaluable  "  Decads  of  Skulls,"  he  first  hinted 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  during  so  many 
ages  of  embalming,  no  variety  in  the  national  type.f 
In  1808,  he  more  clearly  expresses  his  opinion,  that 
monuments  prove  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
forms  or  physiognomies  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt. 4:  Three  years  later  he  entered  more  fully 
into  this  inquiry,  and  gave  the  moimments  which, 
he  thought,  bore  him  out  in  his  hypothesis.  The 
firet  of  these  he  considers  to>  approach  to  the  negro 
model,  the  second  to  the  Hindoo,  the  third  to  the 
Berber,  or  ordinary  Egyptian  head.§  But  I  think 
an  unpredjudiced  observer  Avill  not  easily  follow 
Lim  so  far.     The  first  head  has  nothing  in  connnoiii 

*  Lib.  ii.  §  civ.  torn.  i.  p.  157,  eel.  Loud.  1824.. 

f  Dccas  collectionis  su£e  cranioruni  diversoj^um  g-entiura 
iilustratfe :  Ootting.  1790,  p.  14. 

X  Specimen  Listorite  iiaturalis  ant;i<^,u,a9  artis  operibus  illus- 
tratee:  Jhid.  180S,  p.  11. 

g  "Beitrage  zur  Naturgesx^Mclite,"  2ter  Tli.  Gutt.  1811 
•'  Drej^erley  National  Plivsiognomie  unter  den  alten  iEgyp- 
tern,"  p.  130. 
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"With  tlie  black  race,  but  is  only  a.  coarser  represen- 
tation of  the  Egyptian  type ;  the  second  is  but  its 
mythological  or  ideal  purification.  To  make  out 
this  system  from  monuments,  two  things  appear 
wanting ;  first,  that  instead  of  single  rej)resenta- 
tions,  which  may  be  called  only  sporadic  or  casual, 
classes  of  monuments  should  have  been  pointed 
out  wherein  the  different  characters  are  preserved ; 
for  occasional  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course 
are  to  be  found  in  every  law ;  secondly,  that  some 
chronoloo-ical  relation  be  established  between  the 
different  classes,  so  to  prove  that  the  change  which 
he  supposes,  occurred  at  different  epochs  in  the 
national  features.  Neither  of  these  points,  how- 
ever, has  been  attempted. 

All  the  remains  of  the  Egyptians  oppose  the 
statements  of  the  classics  I  have  quoted.  For  as 
to  their  color  and  hair,  nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  represented  than  they  are  on  their  monu- 
ments. Vy^e  always  see  the  bodies  of  the  natives 
painted  of  a  red  or  tawny  color,  with  long  flowing 
hair,  where  the  head-dress  allows  it  to  be  seen ; 
while  we  often  see  the  negroes  represented  beside 
them  by  a  jet-black  color^  frizzled  hair,  and  per- 
fect negro  features,  precisely  as  they  really  are  at 
the  -present  day."^  But  we  have  still  more  precious 
monuments  than  these  painted  representations  in 
the  very  munmiies  themselves,  the  skulls  of  which, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence   observes,    invariably    have    the 

*  See  the  colored  p  ates  in  Hofskins's  "  Travels  in  Ethi- 
opia." 

Vm        T  TQ 
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European  form,  witliont  a  trace  of  the  negro 
sliape."^  And  as  to  the  hair,  we  may  give,  for  a 
general  description,  the  account  given  hj  M. 
Yilloteau  of  the  hair  of  a  mummy  opened  under 
liis  direction:  "Les  clieveux  etaient  noirs.  . 
Lien  pi  antes,  longs,  et  di  vises  en  nattes  retroussees 
sur  la  tete."'!' 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  conllictin 2^  results 
thus  ohtained  from  writers  and  from  monuments, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  leanied  men  should  have 
differed  widely  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  T  should 
think  the  best  solution  is,  that  Egypt  was  the  coun- 
try where  the  Greeks  most  easily  saw  the  inhabi- 
tants of  interior  Africa,  many  of  wliom  doubtless 
flocked  thither  and  were  settled  there,  or  served  in 
the  army  as  tributaries  or  provincials,  as  tliey  have 
done  in  later  times ;  and  thus  they  came  to  be 
confounded  by  writers  with  the  country  where 
alone  they  knew  them,  and  were  considered  a  part 
of  the  indigenous  population.  Some  such  hypoth- 
esis must  be  adopted  to  reconcile  writers  among 
theniselves ;  for  Ammianus  Marcellinus  writes  that 
the  Egyptians  were  only  dark  and  blackish,  "  hom- 
ines ^gyptii  plerumque  subfusculi  sunt  et  atrati.":]: 
Thus  much,  however,  is  perfectly  certain,  that  by 
the  Egyptian  variety,  w^hich  he  places  first  among 

*  "  Lectures,"  p.  345. 

f  Ap.  De  Sacy,  "  Relation  de  V  Egypte,  par  Abd-Allatif  :  * 
Paris,  1810,  p.  2G9. 

f  Lib.  xxii.^in  fine;  in  "  Scriptor.  Hist.  Rom. :"  HeideUx 
1743,  torn.  ii.  p.  518. 
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tliose  of  the  human  species,  Aristotle  means  the 
black  or  neo-ro  race. 

The  next  upon  his  list  are  the  Scythians ;  and 
Hippocrates  in  like  mamier  mentions  them  as  pos- 
sessing characteristics  common  to  all  their  tribes 
except  one,  no  less  marked  and  distinctive  on  the 
one  side,  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other.* 
Though  ancient  Scythia  occupied  the  countiy  now 
in  great  measure  peopled  by  tribes  belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  Mongul  race,  whom  the  ancient 
Scythians  greatly  reseni'bled  in  the  noniadic  form 
of  their  liv^es,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
a  tawny  or  olive  colored  race  would  be  placed  by 
writers  hke  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  as  the  var- 
iety contrasting  with  the  Greek  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  negro.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  Scythians  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  in  his 
classification  of  the  human  races,  were  the  Germanic 
tribes,  which  were  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  Scythia.  This 'country,  as  described  by  Herod- 
otus, is  not,  like  the  Scythia  of  Ptolemy,  confined 
to  northern  Asia,  but  also  comprehended  Dacia, 
Moesia,  and  all  the  country  north  of  Tlirace.f  'Now 
there  can  be  no  question  but  the  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  were  Germanic ;  for  besides  their 
representation  on  momnnents,  the  descrlptiona 
given  of  them  by  Ovid  in  his  exile  present  -ill  the 

*  "On  TToTiV  aTTTjTJMKTaL  Tcjv  ?M[7rc)v  avdplj-DV  rh  Ijia'diuov  yh'og, 
Koi  eotKsv  avTo  huvreu,  oju-ep  to  Alyv-xriov. — De  Aero,  Loeis,  et 
Aquls,  ed.  Genev.  1657,  torn.  i.  p.  291. 

f  See  lib.  iv.  g  icix.  p.  327.        '    "  
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traits  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Tims  their  hair  is 
dcGcribed  as  yellow  or  light-colored  : 

**  Hie  mea  cui  recitem  nisi  flavis  scripta  Corallis, 
Quasque  alias  gentes  barbarus  Ister  luibet."* 

And  as  always  unshorn : 

"Mixta  sit  lisec  (gens)  quamvis  inter  Graiosque  Getasque, 
A  male  pacatis  plus  traliit  ora  Getis, 
Vox  fera,  trux  vultus,  verissima  martis  imago, 
Non  coma,  non  ulla  barba  resecta  manu."f 

Qyid,  too,  it  need  scarcely  he  noted,  speaks  in 
ahnost  every  page  of  his  place  of  exile  as  ^cj- 
thia. 

But  thus  far  we  hardly  needed  proof.  It  is 
far  more  hnportant  to  note  that  Herodotus,  with 
his  usual  accuracy,  has  clearly  distinguished  two 
races  as  occupying  the  wide  regions  of  Asiatic  Scy- 
thia — the  Germanic,  according  to  the  ancient  clas- 
sification, and  the  Mongul.  For,  he  tells  us,  that 
above  the  Sarmatians,  and  consequently,  as  Breiger 
well  observes,  about  the  territory  of  Astrakan,  on 
the  Jaik,  J  there  lived  a  tribe  called  the  Budini,  "  a 
great  and  numerous  nation,  with  eyes  exceedingly 

*  "Epist.  de  Ponto,"  lib.  iv.  ep.  ii.  37.  The  Coralli  seem 
to  be  confounded  with  tlie  Getse,  on  comparing-  Ep.  viii.  83, 
•with  X.  2.  A  fanciful  etymologist  might  consider  them  as  the 
uncestors  of  the  Kourilians. 

f  "  Trist."  lib.  v.  eleg.  vii.  II.  Lucan  (lib.  i.),  si")eaklng  of 
a  German  tribe,  says — 

"  Et  vos  crinigeros  bellis  arcere  Chaycos." 

J  "Commentatio  de  Difficilioribus  quibusdam  Asise  Hero 
dote^."     Prefixed  to  the  cited  ed.''iiou,  p.  clxxxiv. 
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blue,  and  red  hair."'"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  Scy 
thian  tribe,  with  all  the  characteristics  attributed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  Germanic  nations.-f  But, 
in  another  j)lace,  Herodotus  describes  the  Agrip- 
pa^i,  no  less  a  Scythian  people,  with  very  dilferent 
traits.  "  They  are  said,- '  he  Avrites,  "  to  be  bald 
from  their  births,  both  males  and  females,  with  flat 
noses  and  large  chins.":];  Their  manners,  he  adds, 
are  perfectly  harmless  and  innocent.  Xow  com- 
pare these  m.arks  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mongul  race,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how  accur- 
ate Herodotus  is,  and  how  certainly  the  same  race 
of  nomads,  as  now,  partly  occupied  the  northern 
tracts  of  Asia  in  his  time.  Blumenbach  gives  us 
the  following  distinctives  of  the  Mongul  family : 
a  fiat  nose  (nasus  si^mis),  corresponding  to  the  mjuol 
of  Herodotus,  and  a  rather  prominent  chin  {onenimn 
fTOiiiinvlum^  yhs^ov  fueya?.oi).^  But  wliat  are  we 
to  say  to  the  baldness  from  birth  ?  Is  it  to  be  ac- 
counted a  fable;  seeing  that  the  judicious  father 
of  profane  history,  whose  correctness  every  new  re- 

*  Bov'Tivoi  d^  edv-'c  em'  jueya  koi  tto^CXov^  yTiavKov  re  Icxvgu^  eoTi 
Kcu  nvppov. — Melpom.  §  cviii.  torn.  i.  p.  027.    Cf.  §  xxi.  p.  292. 

f  See  tliem  collected  by  Corringius,  "  De  liabitascorporum 
Germanorum  antiqui  et  novi  causis,  liber  singularis  :  "  Frank- 
fort, 1727,  with  a  voluminous  commentary  by  BurggrafF,  pp. 
29-100. 

\'  AvdpuTTot  "keyofievoi  elvai  ndvreg  ^a?.aKpol  sk  yeverjc  yivb/ievoij 
Kal  epaevec,  ical  6/jleat  6/ioicog^  Kai  ai/j.ol,  Kal  yheta  exovreg  fiEyd?.a. 
lb.  §  xxiii.  p.  293. 

§  "  De  Generis  Humani  Varietate  nativa  :  "  Ootiing.  1705, 
p.  17J. 
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Bearcli  coiifinns,  is  careful  to  qualify  his  assertion  by 
ail  expression  of  doubt  ?  XeyS/ievoi.,  he  says,  elvac  TrdvTeg 
<fu?MKpoi — tliey  are  said  to  be  all  bald.  I  might 
ansvrer  that  Bhiinenbach,  in  another  place,  describ- 
ing the  hair  of  different  races,  gives  that  of  the 
Monguls  as  rants — thin,  or,  as  Yirey  expresses  it, 
clair-seme.'^'  But  I  tliink  this  difficulty  is  still 
better  removed  by  what  Pallas  relates  of  the  Cal- 
mucks: — "  lis  rasent  la  tete  a  lenrs  enfans  males, 
des  la  plus  tendre  enfance;"  and  again,  ^'les 
liommes  ont  tons  la  tete  rasee."t  Bv  this  strikino^ 
custom  we  may  explain  how  Herodotus,  speaking  of 
the  Agrippaii,  should  often  call  them  by  no  other 
name  than  the  l>oZcl 2)<^02:)le — (palaKpoi  rovroi.  X 

This  mixture  of  tribes  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  confusion  sometimes  observable  in  ancient  wri- 
ters, when  they  characterize  the  Scythians  :  for  they 
blend  too:ether  features  which  could  not  well  have 
belonged  to  one  race,  but  appear  taken  from  both 
parts  of  the  population.  Such,  at  least,  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  the  two  principal  physiognomical 
writers  of  antiquity,  Adamantius  and  Polemon. 
I  will  conline  myself  to  the  former,  as  the  latter  is 
nothing  more  than  his  transcriber.  Adamantius, 
therefore,  who  professes  to  follow  Aristotle,  like  him 
speaks  of  the  Scythians  and  Ethiopians  as  of  tlie 

*  Ibid,  p,  16G.  Virey,  "  Histoire  naturelle  du  Geurc  IIu- 
main  ;"  Bvuxell.  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 

f  "  Voyages  en  difierentes  provinces  de  I'Empire  de 
RuFsie ; "  Par.  1788,  torn.  i.  pp.  502,  503. 

X  TJl  i  sup.  §§  xxiv.  xxv.  pp.  293,  seqq. 
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extremes  of  the  human  race.*  Now,  in  another 
place,  he  gives  us  the  characteristics  of  nations 
near  the  north,  and  of  those  under  the  torrid  zone^ 
meaning  therefore,  probably,  those  whom  he  had 
before  designated  as  Scythians  and  Ethiopians.  Of 
the  former  he  says  :  "  Generally  speaking,  the  in> 
habitants  of  the  north  are  well-formed,  xanthous^ 
fair,  with  soft  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  flat  noses ;  have 
thick  legs,  loose  flesh,  and  large  paunches."f  It  is 
evident  that  this  description  in  great  part  applies 
to  some  Germanic  nation,  with  the  exce23tion  of 
the  flat  nose,  loose  flesh,  and  obesity,  which  seem 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  description  of 
some  Mongul  tribe  ;  though  the  last  of  these  char- 
acteristics could  only  apply  to  a  few,  as  the  Kirghis 

or  Bashkirs.^ 

This   dispersion   of  Germanic  tribes  over  the 
whole  of  Scythia  appears  to  me  a  very  interesting 

*  "  Pliysiogn."  1.  i.    "  Scriptores  Pliysiog-nom.  Veteres  :  " 
Altemh.  1780,  p.  318.     "  Polemon."  Ibid.  p.  173.    Adamantius, 
however,  tliere  clearly  distinguislies  the  Egyptian  from  the 
Ethiopian  features. 

+  "i2c  ^£  TvoJiA)  ol  /icv  vKo  ry  apKra  oiKovvreg,  ev/at/Vieig  slat,  ^avdoX 
TiEVKol  raq  icdij-aQ^  drraXdrQCx^g^  jlavKolj  aifwl,  iraxvoneT^lQ^  Tzeptn'Xr]- 
6dg  aapkl  ?M.yapg,  Trgoydaropeq. — Lib.  ii.  §  xxiii.  p.  409.  In  my 
translation,  I  have  inserted  a  comma  after  Ievkol^  and  erased 
it  after  KOfiag  ;  first,  because  otherwise  there  is  either  a  use 
less  repetition  or  a  contradiction  as  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
already  expressed  by  the  e]nthet  ^avdol ;  secondly,  because  in 
the  corresponding  passage  of  Polemon,  the  entire  membei 
raq — y7xivK0i  is  omitted,  as  he  says,  2,evKoi,  ac/iol,  etc. — Lib.  i, 
%  iii.  p.  181. 

:J:  Pallas,  w&i  5wp.  p.  496. 
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fact ;  and  after  having  tlins  endeavored  to  trace 
them  by  the  aid  of  Greek  writers,  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  the  fact  confirmed  by  a 
lamented  orientalist,  from  sources  of  a  diff'erent 
class.  "  HoAV  much  soever  tliis  assertion  may  aj> 
pear  a  paradox,"  says  Abel-Remnsat,  "  I  think  ii 
will  be  proved  that  the  family  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions once  occupied  large  tracts  of  Tartary ;  that 
some  of  its  branches  inhabited  Transoxana,  and 
even  reached  the  Altai  mountains ;  and  that  they 
were  well  known  to  the  people  of  eastern  Asia, 
who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singularity 
of  their  languages,  their  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
white  complexions  ;  traits  particular!}^  remarkable 
in  the  midst  of  men  dark-colored,  and  w"th  brown 
eyes  and  dark  hair,  who  have  in  the  end  occupied 
their  place.  When  I  shall  have  given  the  proofs  I 
have  collected,  it  will  be  seen  whether  my  asser- 
tion is  too  rash.""'^  These  proofs  he  did  not,  I 
believe,  live  to  publish  ;  but  the  learned  and  saga- 
cious Hitter  has  most  satisfactorily  unravelled  the 
complicated  history  of  the  population  of  central 
Asia,  so  entangled  by  the  confusion  of  names  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  to  another.  He  considers 
tribes  of  the  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic 
race  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Asia,  who  are  represented  by  all 
Chinese  writers  as  having  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  some  remains, 

*  "  Reclierclies  sur  les  Lang'ies  Tartares,"  p.  xlv. 
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wliicli  had  been  driven  westward  by  the  Hioiig-nn, 
were  still  in  force  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bhalknsh, 
and  the  river  Hi,  under  the  name  of  Ui-siun,  or 
U-siun  ;  but  being  afterwards  weakened,  they  were 
driven  to  the  west  in  the  fourth  century,  and  prob- 
ably fell  into  the  stream  of  northern  inundation, 
then  beginning  to  move  towards  the  south. "^ 

But  what  I  wish  principally  to  conclude  from 
this  lengthy  cliscpiisition  is,  that  with  this  mixture 
of  tribes  among  the  Scythians,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  it  was  the  Germanic  family  which  Aristotle 
and  Hippocrates  had  in  view  when  they  described 
the  Scythians  as  differing  by  their  fairness  from 
the  Greeks,  as  much  as  did  the  Ethiopians  by  their 
dusky  hae.  And  iu  fact,  the  Latin  v/riters,  to  v/hom 
the  Germans  were  more  fimiliarly  known  than  to 
the  Greeks,  contrast  them  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  though  they  too  formed  the  opposite  extremes 
of  the  human  lamily.  "  The  color  of  the  Ethio- 
pian," says  Seneca,  "  is  not  singular  among  his 
countrymen,  nor  is  red  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot  a 
peculiarity  among  the  Germans."'!'  Martial  says^ 
in  like  manner — 

"  Crinibus  in  nodum  tortis  venere  Sicambri, 
Atque  aliter  tortis  crinibus  ^tliiopes."  :}: 

.  The   third  race   of  men  enumerated  by  AriS' 
totle  consists  of  the  Thracians.     It  is,  I  think,  stil. 

*  "  Die  Erdkunde  Verhaltniss  zur  Natiir  und  zur  Ges- 
cliiclite  des  Mensclien,"  3  Tii.  ii.  Buch.  Asien,  1  Band.  Bcrl 
1882,  pp.  431-485. 

f  "  De  Ira>"  lib.  iii.  c,  xxvi,         X  "  Spectacul. "  lib.  Epig.  iS\ 
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more  difficult  to  decide  whom  he  means  to  charac- 
terize by  this  name ;  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  mean  a  nation  having  pecaliar  distinctives 
ill  color  and  feature,  sufficient  to  mark  them  when 
im'xed  with  the  other  races  he  has  described.  This 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  in  hi?t 
classification  they  correspond  to  the  olive  or  Mon 
gul  race,  the  only  one  wherev/ith  he  must  have 
been  acquainted,  that  finds  no  place  in  his  enumer- 
ation. In  this  conjecture  I  feel  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations : 

First,  as  Aristotle  is  guided  chiefly  by  color, 
in  his  distribution  of  mankind  into  races,  and  the 
two  classes  which  we  have  examined  give  us  the  ex- 
tremes, this  must  represent  an  intermediate  color, 
difiering  however  from  the  Grecian  complexion. 
But  there  is  a  passage  in  Julius  Firmicus,  over- 
looked by  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  which 
gives  us  the  same  ternary  division,  with  the  colors 
of  each  race.  *'  In  the  first  place,"  he  writes, 
"  speaking  of  the  characters  and  colors  of  men,  they 
agree  in  saying, — if  by  the  mixed  influence  of  the 
Btars  the  characters  and  complexion  of  men  are 
distributed ;  and  if  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, by  a  certain  kind  of  artful  painting,  form  the 
lineaments  of  mortal  bodies — that  is,  if  the  moon 
makes  men  white.  Mars  red,  and  Saturn  black, 
how  comes  it  that  in  Ethiopia  all  are  born  Hack,  in 
Germany  w^liite,  and  in  Thrace  red  ?  "'^     By  this  it 

*  "  Primiim  itaque  de  moribus  liominum  coloribusque  coa 
reniunt  dicentes  :  Si   Btellarum  mixturia  mores  Uominibua 
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would  apppear  that  the  copper  or  olive  color  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  Thracian  family,  and  con- 
fieqiientl}^  that  it  corresponded  to  what  we  now 
should  call  the  Mongiil   race. 

Secondly,  Homer  has  descrihed  the  Thracianii 
as  aKfjoKOfioi,'^  or  as  having  their  hair  only  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  This  seems  opposed  to  the 
description  given  ns  of  the  Grecian  and  Germanic 
fashion  which  rather  cherished  an  abundant  growth 
of  hair,  but  is  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  Kal- 
muck costume,  v,dierein,  as  in  that  of  many  other 
Mongul  nations,  the  head  is  shaved,  and  only  a 
tuft  or  tress  of  hair  is  left  on  the  crown.f 

Thirdly,  we  may  strengthen  this  conjecture  from  . 
another  passage  in  Aristotle,  where  he  observes 
that  one  nation  among  the  Thracians  is  so  rude 
as  not  to  go,  in  their  arithmetic,  beyond  the  number 
four.ij:  Upon  this  assertion,  besides  deducing  there- 
from that  the  Thracians  v/ere  not  one  nation,  but 
a  collection  of  tribes,  I  will  remark,  that  a  similar 
ignorance  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  among 
people  of  the  Mongul  race,  as,  for  example,  the  Kam- 
etchatkadales.     Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 

coloresque  distribuuntur,  et  quasi  qiiodam  picturse  genere, 
atque  artificio,  stellarum  cursus  mortalium  corporum  linea- 
inenta  componunt  ;  lioc  est,  si  D  fecit  candidos,  ^  rubros, 
6  nigros ;  cur  omnes  in  Ethiopia  nigri,  in  Germania  caudidi, 
in  Thracia  rubri  procreantur  ? " — Astronoinicon,  lib.  i,  c.  i. 
ed.  Basil.  1551,  p.  3. 

*  '•  Iliad,"  A  533. 

f  Pallas,  uM  sup.  p.  502. 

J  Problem,  sec.  xr.  3,  torn.  ii.  p.  758. 
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Pelasgic  or  Germanic  tribes,  who  are  proved,  by  the 
conformity  of  their  nmneralswich  those  of  so  nth  em 
Asia,  to  have  separated  from  them  after  that  system 
had  been  framed,  and  a  certain  civilization  prevailed, 
shonld  have  fallen  into  snch  a  state  of  miserable 
barbarism. 

I  might  add  other  reflections,  such  as  the  prev- 
alence of  shamanism  in  the  religion  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  origin  of  horsemanship,  attributed  in  fable 
to  the  same  country ;  both  points  indicating  a  re- 
lationship with  the  race  now  occupying  nothei'n 
and  central  Asia.  I^or  need  I  observe  that  the  boim- 
daries  between  that  country  and  Thrace  are  so 
badly  defined  as  to  be  often  neglected  or  overlooked 
by  ancient  writers.  Probably,  therefore,  mixed 
with  the  population  of  Thrace,  where  wandering 
tribes  of  the  olive  or  copper-colored  race,  whom 
Aristotle  and  Julius  Firmicus  justly  placed  in  a 
distinct  class. 

But  assuredly  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
early  period  in  the  history  of  our  science,  led  away 
by  the  unfrequented  state  of  the  path  I  have  pur- 
sued :  nor  dare  I  flatter  myself  that,  in  this  infetance 
at  least,  I  have  verilled  the  poet's  opinion  : 

TO,  fxaKpa  raw  a/Lcixpuv  Tioyonf 


''ETrtTTpoaOiv  eortj  Kal  aacpy  [xcOJiOV  Kkveiv* 

For  many  ages,  the  same  obvious  classification 
of  mankind,  formed  upon  the  prevalent  complexion 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  was  followed  with 

♦  Euripid.  "  Oreet."  640 
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out  mticli  discrimination;  so  that  the  hu7nan  race 
mi.o^ht  be  considered  as  divided,  like  the  earth 
which  it  inhabited,  into  three  chisses  or  zones ; 
the  very  white  occupying  the  colder  regions,  the 
black  possessing  the  torrid,  and  the  fair  the  tem- 
perate region.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  division 
adopted  by  the  Arabic  historian  Abulpharaj.""'^  In 
the  last  century,  this  simple  arrangement  was  modi- 
fied till  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  complicated 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  many 
intermediate  shades  in  the  color  of  nations,  not 
easily  to  be  introduced  into  that  three-fold  divi- 
sion. Leibnitz,  Linu83up,  Bufibn,  Kant,  Hunter, 
Zimmermann,  Meiners,  Kliigel,  and  others,  pro- 
posed different  classiiications  based  upon  the  same 
principle,  which,  as  this  is  now  universally  rejected, 
possess  but  little  interest,  and  are  not  easy  to 
remember. 

The  first  ^vho  proposed  a  new  basis  for  this  im- 
portant study  was  Governor  Pownall,  who,  though 
he  adopted  color  as  the  ground  of  his  classification, 
yet  suggested  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the 
form  of  the  skull  in  the  various  families  of  man- 
kind, f  But  Camper  has  the  merit  of  having  first 
devised  a  rule  by  which  the  heads  of  different  na- 
tions might  he  mutually  compared,  so  as  to  give 
definite  and  characteristic  results. 

Camper  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  this 

*  "  Historia  Dynastiarum :"  Oxf.  1663,  p.  3. 
f  "  New  Collection  of  Voyages  ;"  Lond.  1767.  vol.  ii.  p.  278 
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undertaking,  from  having  united  two  sciences  not 
often  pursued  by  the  same  individual — a  perfect 
and  practical  knowledge  of  art,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  It  was  seeing  how  imperfectly  the  best 
artists,  whom  he  copied,  had  caught  the  features 
and  form  of  the  nei^ro,  that  led  liim  to  examine 
what  were  the  essential  peculiarities  of  his  config- 
uration/'^ He  then  extended  his  researches  to 
the  heads  of  other  nations,  and  discovered,  as  he 
sup230sed,  a  cannon  o]'  rule  by  which  they  might 
be  measured,  with  certain  and  regular  results. 
This  rule  consists  in  what  he  calls  the  facial  line, 
and  is  applied  as  follows :  The  skull  is  viewed  in 
profile,  and  first  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  entrance 
of  the  ear  (the  meatus  auditorius)  to  the  base  of 
the  nostrils ;  then  a  second,  from  the  most  prom- 
inent point  of  the  forehead  to  the  extreme  border 
of  the  upper  jaw,  where  the  teeth  are  rooted  (the 
alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone). 
It  is  evident  that  an  angle  will  be  formed  at  the 
intersection  of  these  two  lines,  and  the  measure 
of  that  angle,  or,  in  other  words,  the  inclination 
of  the  line  from  the  brow  to  the  jaw,  gives  what  is 
called  the  facial  line,  and  forms  in  Camper's  sys- 
tem the  specific  characteristic  of  each  human  fami- 
ly.f     By  inspecting  the  drawings  (PI.  1)  you  will 

*  "  Dissertation  pliysique  de  M.  Pierre  Camper,  sur  lea 
Differences  reelles  que  presentent  les  traits  du  visage  Chez 
les  liommes  de  differens  pays,"  etc. :   Utrecht,  1791,  p.  3. 

f  Ibid.  p.  35. 
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easily  perceive  the  application  of  this  rule.  From 
them  it  appears  that  the  facial  angle,  in  the  hahoon 
nearest  approaching  the  hitman  shape,  is  of  about 
58  degrees  (fig.  1) ;  that  in  the  negro  and  Kalmnck 
it  measures  70'^  (fig.  2) ;  and  in  the  European,  80° 
(fig.  3).  The  ancients,  who  doubtless  perceived 
this  increase  of  the  angle  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  intellectual  scale,  went  bcvond  the 
line  found  in  nature,  and  in  their  sublimer  works 
have  ventured  to  c>'ive  an  overhanoino^  swellino: 
prominence  to  the  forehead,  which  increase  the 
fecial  angle  to  95°,  or  even  100°.*  This  fact 
Blumenbach  has  very  positively  denied,  saying 
that  all  those  representations  of  ancient  art  which 
gave  such  an  angle,  are  not  coiTcct  copies.f  But 
I  think  whoever  will  examine  the  heads  of  Jupiter 
in  the  Yatican  Museum,  p>articularly  the  bnst  in 
the  large  circular  hall,  or  the  more  defaced  heads 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  will  be  satisfied  that  Camper 
is  accurate  in  this  respect. 

To  this  system  of  measurement  proposed  by 
him,  Blumenbach  has  brought  more  serious  ob- 
jections. He  observes  that  even  Camper  himself 
admits  a  great  vagueness  in  fixing  the  origin  of 
his  liites;  but  principally  he  objects  that  it  is  a 
measurement  totally  inapplicable  to  those  races  or 

*  See  Camper's  second  plate,  figures  C  and  4,  and  pp.  43 
and  55.  Roman  art  lias  the  smaller,  Grecian  tlie  larger,  of 
tliese  two  angles. 

,  f  "  Specimen  Ilistoria)  Na-turalis  antiqua?  artis  operibua 
illustratati;"  Gi/ttin^'.  IQO'3,  p.  13. 
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families  wliose  most  marked  distinctivG  consists  in 
the  breadth  of  the  skull  rather  than  in  the  projec- 
tion of  its  upper  portion/'^ 

It  is  to  this  sagacious  and  assiduous  physiolo- 
gist that  we  owe  the  system  of  classification  now 
almost  universally  followed,  and  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  conducted.  His  museum  contains  the 
most  complete  collection  in  existence  of  skulls 
belonging  to  members  of  almast  every  nation  in 
the  globe.  'Not  content  v/ith  the  results  given  him 
by  their  study,  he  has  collected  from  every  branch 
of  natural  science,  and  from  every  department  of 
literature,  whatever  can  throw  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  and  account  for  the  varie- 
ties it  contains.  His  works  are,  in  fact,  a  store- 
house from  which  all  must  draw,  and  the  most  vol- 
uminous works  upon  this  study  which  have  ap- 
peared since  his  time,  have  done,  and  can  do  little 
more  than  confirm,  by  additional  evidence,  what 
he  had  already  proved, 

Blumenbach's  classification  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  form  of  the  cranium,  and  second- 
arily by  the  color  of  the  hair,  skin,  and  iris. 

It  may  at  first  appear  to  you  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  anatomy  or  construction  of  the  skull 
is  necessary  for  rightly  comprehending  hi*s  system. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  a  very  fewobser* 
vations,  with,  a  drawing  before  U3,  will  soon  convey 

*  "  De  Generis  Humaiii  Varietate  nativa ; "    Qott.  179Sk 
p.  200. 
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all  the  information  necessary  on  this  subject.  You 
have  only  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  parti.c- 
nlars.  The  head  or  skull,  wlien  viewed  from  above, 
presents  more  or  less  an  oval  form,  smoothly  round- 
ed at  the  back,  but  rough  and  less  regular  in  front, 
in  consequence  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  If  we  ex- 
amine these,  we  shall  see  that  they  project  in  difi'er- 
ent  degrees,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  : 
first,  the  forehead,  wdiich  may  be  more  or  less  de- 
pressed; then  the  bones  of  the  nose;  and  below 
these  the  jaws,  v/ith  the  respective  teeth.  Particu- 
lar attention,  too,  must  be  paid  to  the  manner  in 
V\diich  the  malar^  or  cheek-bones,  are  connected 
wdth  the  temporal^  or  bones  at  the  ears,  by  means 
of  an  arch  called  the  zygoma,  so  formed  as  to  allow 
strong  muscles  to  pass  under  it,  and  be  fixed  to  the 
lower  jaw.     (See  fig.  5.) 

Now  Blum^enbach's  rule  consists  precisely  in 
viewing  the  skull  as  I  have  described  it,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  lie  places 
it  in  its  natural  position  upon  a  table,  and  then  looks 
upon  it  from  aboA^e  and  behind ;  and  the  relative 
forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  thus  visible  give 
him  wdiat  he  calls  the  vertical  rule,  or  norma  verti- 
calls.  Follovring  this,  he  divides  the  entire  human 
race  into  three  principal  families,  w^ith  two  inter- 
mediate ones.  The  three  leadino*  divisions  he  calls 
the  Caucasian,  or  central ;  secondly,  the  Ethiopian ; 
and  thirdly,  the  Mongal,  or  two  extreme  varieties. 
By  inspecting  the  drawings  made  from  his  W'Orks, 
vou  will  instantly  perceive  their  characteristic  differ- 

VOL  I. — II 
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erices.  In  the  Cancasican,  or,  as  others  have  called 
it,  tlie  Circassian  variety  (iig4:),  thegenera»l  form  of 
the  skiiil  is  more  sj'mnietrical,  and  the  zygomatic 
arches  enter  into  the  general  outline,  and  the  cheel; 
and  jaw-bones  are  concealed  entirely  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  forehead.  From  this  type  the 
other  two  depart  in  opposite  directions,  the  negro 
by  its  greater  length  and  naiTowness,  the  Mongid 
by  its  excessive  breadth.  In  the  negro's  sknll 
(fig  5),  yon  see  the  remai'kable  latenil  compression 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,  by  which  the  arches 
aforesaid,  thongh  themselves  much  ilatrened,  yet 
come  to  protrude  much  beyond  it ;  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  lower  part  of  the  face  comes  forv/ard 
so  much  beyond  the  uppej-,  that  not  only  the  cheek- 
bones, but  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  and  even  the  teeth 
are  visible  from  above.  The  o-eneral  surface  of  the 
skull  is  also  remarkabl}^  elongated  and  compressed. 
The  Mongul  cranium  is  distinguished  by  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  its  front,  in  which  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  completely  detached  from  the 
general  circumfei-ence  ;  not  so  much,  as  in  the  negro, 
on  account  of  any  depression  in  this,  as  from  the 
enormous  lateral  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones; 
which,  being  at  the  same  time  tiat,  give  the  peculiar 
expresdon  of  the  Mongul  face.  The  forehead,  too, 
is  much  depressed,  and  the  upper  jaw  protuberant, 
60  as  to  be  visible  when  viev/ed  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion.    (Fig.  6.) 

Between  the  Caucasian  variety  and  each  of  the 
two  others,  is  an  intermediate  class,  possessing,  to 
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a  certain  degree,  the  distinctives  of  the  extremes, 

and  formins:  a  transition  from  the  centre  to  them. 
That  hetween  the  Cancasian  and  ne£>'ro  families  ia 
the  Malay ;  the  link  between  the  foi'mer  and  the 
Mongul  is  the  American  variety. 

Besides  this  great  and  primary  characteristic, 
there  are  others  of  a  secondary,  though  not  less  dis- 
tingnishable  nature :  they  consist  in  the  complex- 
ion, hair,  and  eyes  of  the  diiferent  races.  The 
three  principal  families  a.re  distinguished  by  as 
many  different  colors ;  the  Caucasian  by  white,  the 
negro  by  black,  and  the  Mongul  by  the  olive  or 
yellow  complexion :  the  intermediate  races  have 
also  intermediate  hues,  the  Americans  being  cop- 
per-colored, and  the  Malays  tawny. 

The  color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  iris  follows 
that  of  the  skin  in  a  sufficiently  obvious  manner. 
Even  in  the  fair  or  Caucasian  race,  to  which  we 
belong,  persons  with  very  fair  or  ruddy  complex- 
ions have  ahvays  the  hair  red,  or  light-colored,  and 
the  eyes  blue  or  of  a  light  shade  ;  and  this  has  been 
called  the  xanthotis  variety  of  the  white  race.  In 
persons  with  a  broAvn  skin,  the  hai"  is  invariably 
black,  and  the  eye  darker ;  and  these  are  called  the 
wAanic  variety.  This  conformity  of  color  in  these 
different  parts  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
observed  it  strictly  in  their  personal  descriptions. 
Tliiis  Ausonius,  in  his  Idyll  on  Bissula,  who  be- 
longed to  the  first  class,  says  of  her: 

"  Germana  maneret 


Ut  facies,  oculos  caerula,  flava  comis.' 
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And  in  another  fragment  lie  gives  her  the  corre' 
spending  complexion  : 

"  Pumiceas  conf  uncle  rosas,  et  lilia  misce, 
Quique  erit  ex  illis  color  aeris  ipse  sit  oris."* 

So  Horace  describes  a  youth  of  the  second 
variety — 

"  Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque 
Crine  decorum."f 

From  tliese  remarks  yon  will  easily  nnderstand, 
that  in  both  the  negro  and  Mongnl  races,  in  which 
the  skin  is  dark,  the  hair  Avill  be  black  and  the  eye 
dark.  The  hair,  too,  besides  its  color,  has  a  pecu- 
liar character  in  each  race ;  in  the  white  race  it  is 
flexible,  flowing,  moderately  thick,  and  soft ;  in  the 
negro,  very  thick-set,  strong,  short,  and  curly;  in 
the  Mongul,  stiff,  thin,  and  straight. 

In  every  one  of  tliese  races,  there  springs  up 
occasionally  a  variety  which  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
and  which  appears,  in  the  human  species  at  least, 
to  bear  a  morbid  character.  I  allude  to  aVoinos, 
or  persons  in  whom  the  skin  is  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, wath  ha  •  excessively  light,  and  almost  color- 
less, and  red  eyes.  These,  too,  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive, and  can  bear  but  little  light ;  so  that  aH)inos 
are  \T.ilgarly  supposed  to  see  in  the  dark:  they  are, 
also,  generally  very  feeble  in  health  and  intellect. 
Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  every  country:  in  a  village 

*  "  Idyll."  vii.  9,  et  Fragm.  annex. 
\  "Od/'lib.  i.  33. 
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a  few  miles  distant  from  tliis  city  (Rome)  is  a  liighly 
respectable  family,  in  which  several  of  the  chil- 
dren belong  to  this  class.  The  sagacions  Arabic 
plijsician  Abdollatiph  mentions  one  wlion.  lie  saw 
among  the  Copts,  as  a  natural  cnriositj.'^  Mr 
Crawfurd  throws  discredit  on  Sonnerat's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Papuans  of  I^ew^  Guinea,  because  he 
says  that  their  hair  is  of  a  brilliant  black,  or  fiery- 
red. f  Soimerat,  however,  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  some  albinos,  Avhose  hair,  among  the  blacks, 
assumes  a  sandy  or  reddish  color.  Even  in  Africa, 
<imong  the  darkest  race,  they  are  far  from  nncom- 
(non,  and  form,  of  course,  a  much  stronger  contrast, 
by  their  snowy  whiteness,  with  the  ebony  hue  of 
their  neighbors."^^" 

I  pass  over  many  other  minor  distinctives  of 
these  human  races,  such  as  the  direction  of  the 
teeth,  the  stature  and  form  of  the  body ;  and  pro- 
ceed to  trace  for  you  the  geographical  limitations 
of  each  great  family. 

The  Caucasian  comprehends  all  the  nations  of 
Enrope,  excepting  the  Laplanders,  Finlanders,  and 
Hnngarians;  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  in- 
cluding Arabia,  Persia,  and  npvv-ards  as  fir  as  the 

*~  "  Among  tlie  wonders  of  nature  of  tliis  time,  is  to  be 
reckoned  tliat  a  cliild  was  born  with  white  hair  ;  wliich  did 
not  resemble  the  grayness  of  old  age,  but  rather  approached 
to  a  red."— De  Mirabil.  ^gypt :  Oxou.  1800,  p.  278. 

f   Ubi  sup.  p.  27. 

X  See  a  minute  description  of  a  white  negro  from  Senegal 
in  the  "Description  de  la  Nijjritie,  par  M.  P.  D.  P."  Amst. 
1789.  p  60. 
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river  Oby,  the  Caspicin  Sea,  and  the  Ganges ;  and 
those  of  Northern  Alrica. 

The  negro  race  comprises  all  the  remainiiig 
inhabitants  of  this  last-named  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Monsrul  race  embraces  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  not  inclnded  in  the  Caucasian  or  Malayan  va- 
rieties, and  takes  in  the  European  tribes  excluded 
by  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Esquimaux  in  North 
America. 

Tlie  Malayan  embraces  the  natives  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  and  of  Australia  and  Polynesia, 
distinguished  in  ethnography  by  the  name'  of  the 
Papuan  tribes. 

Finally,  the  American  includes  all  the  abori- 
gines of  the  New  World,  excepting  the  Esquimaux. 

I  must  observe  that  considerable  confusion  and 
perplexity  exists  regarding  the  name  and  extent 
of  what,  after  Blamenbach,  I  have  called  the  "  Mon 
gul  race."  Blumenbach  gives  several  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  old  name  of  "  Tartar,"  which  is  how- 
ever, still  retained  by  many  writers  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  unravel  the  genealogy  of 
the  tribes  which  have  been  confusedly  called  by  the 
two  names,  nor  to  establish  the  limitations  of  the 
diffei-ent  races  into  which  they  run.  I  will,  how- 
ever, try  to  explain  it  as  far  as  possible.  The  Turks 
are  often  called  Tartars,  and  the  invaders  of  western 
Asia  under  Tschingis  Khan,  are  sometimes  ca  led 
Tartars,  and  sometimes  Monguls.  The  Mantchoua 
are  equally  subject  to  vague  classification. 

Historically^  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mod guls. 
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are  perfectly  distinct  nations.  According  to  Eitter, 
Arlio  lias,  certainly,  most  profonndly  examined  all 
qnestions  of  geographical  history,  the  lirst  of  these, 
under  the  name  of  Iliong-nn,  occupied  all  the  north 
of  China ;  they  separated  into  two. kingdoms  in  tlie 
first  century,  disappeared  from  history  in  tiie  fourth, 
recovered  their  dominion  in  the  following,  and 
later,  were  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
Tschingis  Khan,  and  so  received  the  name  of  "  Tar 
t'^.rs,"  whicli  tliey  consider  a  reproach.  The  Tar 
tars,  or  Ta-ta,  as  they  are  called  by  Chinese  histor 
ians,  and  Monguls,  were  also  distinct  nations,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  tribes  of  one  nation ;  their  own 
origin  being,  according  to  Abulghazi,"^"  from  two 
brothers,  who  bore  those  names.  In  the  eleventh 
century  they  formed  two  of  four  tribes  settled  in 
the  Inschan  mountains,  near  the  Hoang-lio  river. 
Tschingis  Khan,  being  born  of  a  Mongul  father, 
and  a  Tata  mother,  united  the  tvro,  and  gave  the 
united  nation  the  name  of  "  Monguls  ; "  but  his 
chief  officers  and  nobles  being  Tartars,  they  vrere 
more  generally  known  by  this  name  which  is  com- 
monly used  in  popular  history. f 

Pliilologically  considered,  they  are  classified 
together  l3y  Abel-Kemusat,  who  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  their  languages. 

*  "  H'siory  of  the  Monguls,"  p.  27. 

\  Rittor, "  Erdkunde  in  Verli'iltniss  sur  Natur  nnd  zur 
Ges-cliiclite  des  Menscken,"  2  Tli.  ii.  Bueli,  Asien,  1  Band,  pp. 
^1-283.  Pr,  Prichard  considers  the  Turks  and  Tartars  as 
historically"  one  mce,    ^'  Besearches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
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In  his  classical  work  upon  them,  he  comprises  under 
this  name  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Mantchous,  and  Mon- 
gols, whom  lie  cor.oiders  only  a  branch  of  tlie  Tar- 
tars.^^  In  like  manner,  Klaproth  and  Balbi  classify 
the  language  of  these  nations  in  one  general  di- 
vision, f 

Physiognoiiiiccdly  viewed,  there  is,  as  I  before 
observed,  considerable  differenc'e  of  opinion.  What 
we  now  call  Turks,  or  the  Osmanlis,  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  Caucasian  race,  as  do  the  Turcomans, 
or  wandering  tribes  north  of  Persia.  According 
to  Virey,  the  Tartars,  upon  physiognomical  grounds, 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Monguls,  of  which 
they  form  only  a  subdivision. :}:  Lacepede  is  ex- 
tremely confused  in  his  account,  and  iirst  unites 
the  Turks  and  Laplanders  in  one  family,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tartars,  as  members  of  the  Cau-- 
casian  race,  then  throws  into  the  other,  "  the  Tar-- 
tars,  properly  called  the  Monguls."§  Blumenbach; 
clearly  distinguishes  the  two,  referring  the  Tai'^ars 
to  the  Caucasian  ftimily,  although  he  ackio^owl edges 
that  through  \\\q  Kirghis  they  run  insensibly  into 
the  Mongul  variety.  Dr.  Prichard;  makes  the  same 
distinction,  but  supposes  that  thi^s  resemblance 
never  occurs  without  an  intei'-mJxture  of  blood.  |[ 

*  "  Reclierches,"  etc.  DiscoutS:  preKm.  p.  xxxvii. 

f  Klaproth,  "Asia  Polygl^^tta;'  p.  255.  Balbi,  "Atlu^, 
Etlinog."  No.  A'iii. 

X   TJhi  sup.  p.  413. 

§  "  Dictionnaire  de&  Sciences  naturelles,"  torn.  xxi.  art. 
Homme,  p.  885. 

I  "  De  Gener.^Huiiiaiii  Variet: '  ^.  306.     Researches,  ibid. 
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The  same  seems  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  Pallas,  wlio  ol> 
eerves  that  "the  Monoruls  have  nothing"  in  common 
with  the  Tartars,  except  their  nomadic  or  wandering 
life,  and  some  resemblance  of  langnage.  The  Mon- 
gnls,"  he  continnes,  "  differ  as  much  from  the  Tar- 
tars, as  the  negroes  from  the  Moors,  in  customs, 
political  institutions,  and  features."  But  he  like- 
wise acknowledges  that  the  Monguls  have,  by  their 
emigrations  and  wars,  communicated  their  features 
to  the  above-named,  and  other  Tartar  tribes."^  This 
explanatory  digression,  concerning  these  nations, 
will  not  be  without  its  use  in  what  I  have  later  to 
discuss :  I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  for  very  important  conclusions. 

Before  quitting  this  historical  portion  of  my 
Bubject,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  a  na- 
tional writer,  wdio  has  most  ably  and  learnedly  col- 
lected into  one  w^ork  all  the  historical  and  physical 
facts  which  can  any  way  throw  light  upon  the 
natural  history  of  mankind.  He  examines  each 
nation,  or  family  of  nations,  distinctly,  and  from 
the  observations  of  travellers  and  historians,  endeav- 
ors to  trace  them  from  their  original  seats,  and  con- 
nect them  wdtli  their  cognate  tribes.  He  is  per- 
haps, too,  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  connect 
this  science  with  the  philologicfal  researches  which 
formed  the  subject  of  our  last  lectures.  If  I  had 
to  find  any  fxult,  it  w^ould  be  that  the  learned 
author   does   not   draw    consequences  sufficiently 

*  TJU  sup.  p.  486. 
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definite  and  decisive  from  tlie  mass  of  facts  wliicli 
lie  lias  collected  ;  that  the  preliminary  or  introduc- 
tory portion  of  the  .work  is  so  far  separated  from 
the  particular  data  to  Avhicli  its  })rinci})les  are  to 
he  applied,  that  a  reader,  giving  only  ordinary  at- 
tention to  tlic  Ijook,  will  not  not  easily  seize  the 
important  conclusions  which  it  has  a  right  to  sug- 
gest. It  A\ill,  however,  be  dithcult  for  any  one  in 
future  to  treat  of  this  theme  without  being  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Prichard  for  a  great  portion  of  his 
materials. 

Having  thus  ciiumcrated  the  authors,  and  ex- 
plained the  systems,  which  appear  most  deserving 
of  our  notice,  as  ranged  on  the  side  of  truth,  it  is 
fair  to  state  Avho  are  our  opponents,  and  what  are 
their  views  of  this  science.  They  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  among  French  naturalists,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, are  yet,  in  part  at  least,  unreclaimed  from 
the  skeptical  theories  of  the  last  century.  Yoltaire^ 
in  fact,  was  one  of  the  iirst  to  observe,  that  "  none 
but  a  blind  man  can  doubt  that  the  whites,  negroes, 
albinos,  Hottentots,  Laplanders,  Chinese,  and 
Americans,  are  entirely  distinct  races.""-'^  Des- 
moulins,  in  an  essay  which,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Academiedes  Sciences,  was  rejected  by  that  learned 
l)ody,  asserts  the  existence  of  eleven  independent 
families  of  the  human  race.f  Mons.  ]3ory  cIq 
Saint- Yhicent  goes  further  stdl,  and  increases  the 

*  "  Histoire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,"  c.  1. 
f  "Hiatoire  Naturelle  des  Kaces  Ilumaiues." 
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number  to  fifteen,  wliicli  are  again  considcraLOy 
snbdivkled.  Tims  the  Adamic  family,  or  tlie  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  constitute  only  the  second 
division  of  the  Arabic  species  of  man,  the  liomo 
Arabiciis :  while  we,  the  English,  belong  to  the 
Teutonic  variety  of  the  Germanic  race,  which  is 
again  but  the  fourth  fraction  of  the  (jens  hraccata. 
or  small-clothes-wearing  family  of  the  Ja])hetio 
species,  t\\G  homo  Japht'ticus^  who  is  divided  into 
the  ai)Ove-mentioned  class  and  another,  somewhat 
more  elegantl)'  cognizanced,  namel)',  the  gens  to- 
yata,  or  cloaked  family.'-^ 

Yirey  belongs  to  the  same  school ;  though  his 
works  are  even  more  revolting;  from  the  light 
and  wanton  maimer  in  which  the  most  delicate 
j)oints  of  morals  and  religion  are  handled  through- 
out. Xot  content  Avith  attributing  to  the  negro  a 
difl'erent  origin  froin  the  Euroi)ean,  he  goes  so  far 
as  almost  to  suspect  a  certain  fraternity  between 
the  Hottentot  and  the  baboon. f  But  on  this  sub- 
ject Larrarck  has  gone  much  further,  and  attempted 
to  point  ont  the  steps  whereby  natnre  proceeds, 
or  in  former  times  did  proceed,  .--jwards  gradually 
developing  one  class  of  beings  from  another,  so  as 
to  establish  agradnated  chain,  not  of  simnltaneous, 
but  of  successive  links ;  and  thus  prodiyjed  in  the 

*  "  Dictioiinaire  classique  d'Histoire  Xaturelk%"  lorn.  viii. 
Par.  1825,  pp,  20;J  and  287.  The  Japlvtic  man  is  liinis-elf 
only  a  divisi(ni  of  the  Ijeiotric  or  clo.sc^liaircd  race  'Jhe  unity 
of  orii^in  of  the  fifteen  races  is  denied,  p.  ot^l. 

f  Op.  cit.  toni.  ii.  p.  loT. 
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end  tlie  linman  species,  by  a  irietamorpliosis,  tlie 
inverse  indeed,  but  not  for  tiiat  the  less  marvellous, 
of  what  we  read  in  ancient  fable.  The  two  volumes 
of  his  Fhiloso2MeZoologiqiie2iTQ  entire!}^  directed 
to  support  this  degrading  theory ;  the  first,  to 
prove  how  man's  bodily  organization  sprung  from 
a  casual  though  natural  modification  of  the  ape : 
the  second,  to  show  that  the  spiritual  prerogatives 
of  the  liuman  mind  are  but  the  extension  of  the 
faculties  enjoyed  by  brutes,  and  only  difier  in 
quantity  from  their  reasoning  powers."^^  Lamarck 
assumes,  upon  slight  and  ill-supported  grounds, 
that  because  we  see  in  nature  an  existing  gradation 
of  organized  beings,  there  must  also  have  been  a 
successive  development,  whereby  animals  of  one 
class  might  rise  into  another ;  inasmuch  as  any  an- 
imal, being  driven,  by  its  wants,  to  new  or  pecu- 
liar habits,  thereby  acquires  the  variation  of  organ- 
ization necessary  for  them,  although  generations 
must  persevere  in  their  exercise  before  the  effect  is 
perceptible.     Thus,  for  instance,  a  bird  is  driven 

*  "  Pliilosopliie  Zooiogique  ;  ou.  Exposition  des  consider- 
ations relatives  a  I'liistoire  naturelle  des  animanx,  par  J.  B. 
Lamarck."  Paris,  1830.  See,  for  this  point  particularly,  torn. 
ii.  p.  445.  I  may  here  observe  that  StefFens  denies  altogether 
the  existence  of  a  graduated  scale  of  beings,  inasmuch  as,  to 
gupport  it,  according  to  him,  the  lowest  animals  should  come 
next  to  the  most  perfect  plants,  whereas  t:ie  links  between 
the  two  orders  possess  the  lowest  qualities  of  each,  as  polypi, 
infusoria,  algae,  etc.  ;  the  organization  of  all  which,  whether 
in  neference  to  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  is  of  the 
lowest  kind. — Anthropologic,  ii.  Buch,  p.  6. 
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bj  its  wants  to  take  to  the  water,  and  either  swim 
or  wade;  its  successors  do  the  same ;  in  the 
C'Onrse  of  many  generations,  the  outstretching  of 
its  claws  ]_^rocl  Qcos  a  web  between  them,  and  it  be- 
comes a  regular  water-fowl ;  or  it  extends  its  limbs 
to  walk  in  deeper  places,  and  gradually  its  legs  are 
prolonged  to  the  length  of  the  crane's  or  the  flam- 
ingo's/^' These  two  agencies  combined,  new  wants, 
and  the  tendency  of  nature  to  meet  them,  conspired 
to  make  man  out  of  the  baboon.  One  race  of  these, 
probably  the  Angola  Orang,  from  some  unrecorded 
reason,  lost  the  habit  of  climbing  trees,  or  holding 
by  their  hiiid  as  well  as  by  their  fore  limbs. 
After  thus  walking  on  the  ground  for  many  gen- 
erations, the  former  changed  into  a  shape  more 
suited  to  their  habits,  and  became  feet,  and  they 
gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  walking  erect. 
They  now  no  longer  needed  their  jaws  for  cropping 
fruit  or  for  fiohtinoj  with  one  another,  havini?  their 
fore  feet  or  hands  now  disposable  for  these  purposes  ; 
and  hence  by  degrees  their  snouts  shortened  and 
their  face  becomes  more  vertical.  Advancing  still 
fmther  in  this  road  to  humanization,  their  grin  sub- 
sided into  a  courtly  smile,  and  their  jabbering  re- 
solved itself  into  articulate  sounds.  "  Such,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  would  be  the  reflections  which  might  be 

*  Tom  i.  p.  249.  If  some  birds,  lie  says  (p.  251),  wliich 
Bwim,  have  long  necks,  as  the  swan  and  goose,  it  is  from 
their  custom  of  plunging  their  heads  in  the  water  to  fish. 
Why  then,  we  may  ask,  has  not  the  same  habit  produced 
a  like  effect  in  the  duc'k  or  teal  ? 
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made,  if  man  were  distinguished  from  animals  only 
by  the  character  of  his  organization,  and  if  his 
origin  were  not  different  from  theirs.'*  ^^  TJnfor 
tnnately,  however,  his  second  volume  disposes  of 
any  other  proof  that  man  liad  a  different  origin.  .1 
hardly  need  detain  you  to  confute  this  scheme;  ] 
will  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the  expe- 
rience of  thousands  of  years  has  abundantly  dis- 
proved it.  How  comes- it  that  we  can  discover  no 
instance  of  any  such  developments  as  Lamarck  as- 
sumes, during  this  long  period  of  observation  ? 
The  bee  has  been  striving  without  intermission  in 
the  art  of  making  its  sweet  confection,  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle ;  the  ant  has  been  constructing 
its  labyrinths,  since  Solomon  recommended  its  ex- 
ample; bnt  from  the  time  tliey  were  described  by 
the  philosopher  and  the  sage,  till  the  beautiful  re- 
searches of  the  Hubers,  v\'e  are  certain  that  they 
have  not  acquired  a  new  perception,  or  a  new  or- 
gan for  these  purposes.  Egypt,  v/hich,  as  the 
learned  commission  of  French-  naturalists  well  ob- 
served, has  preserved  for  us  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  not  only  in  its  paintings,  but  in  the  mum- 
mies of  its  animals,  presents  us  every  species,  after 
three  thousand  years,  perfectly  unchanged.  What 
striving  has  there  not  been  in  man,  and  is  there 
not  particularly  now,  after  new  resources,  after  new 
powers,  and  after  a  greater  range  in  the  use  of  his 
censes !  and  yet,  alas !  not  the  sprouting  of  a  new 

*  Page  357. 
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Umb,  not  the  expansion  of  a  single  organ,  not  tlie 
opening  of  a  single  new  channel  of  perception,  be- 
gins as  yet  to  give  us  hope,  after  many  thousands 
of  years,  that  we  shall  yet  reach  a  higher  step  in 
the  scale  of  progressive  improvement,  or  recede 
somewhat  further  from  our  consanguinity  with  the 
chattering  ape.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  from  the  history  and 
principles  of  this  study,  to  its  discoveries  and  re- 
sults. In  making  you  acquainted  with  these,  and 
with  their  bearing  u]X)n  vrhat  religion  teaches 
reo'ardino'  the  orio-iii  of  mankind,  I  will  follow 
what  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  satis- 
factory method.  I  will  condense  these  results  into 
a  compendious  essay  upon  the  subject,  bringing 
together  the  observations  and  discoveries  of  modern 
authors,  interspersed  w^ith  such  facts  as  I  ]iave 
myself  collected,  and  freely  communicating  my 
own  reflections.  By  this  means,  I  hope  to  put  you 
in  possession  of  all  that  can  interest  you  on  this 
important,  but  yet  not  perfectly  elucidated,  subject. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  could 
such  varieties  as  we  have  seen.  Jiave  taken  their  rise 
in  the  human  species  ?  Was  it  by  a  sudden  change,* 
which  altered  some  portionof  one  great  family  into 
another ;  or  are  we  to  suppose  a  gradual  degradation^ 
as  naturalists  call  it,  whereby  some  nations  or  fam- 

*  See  a  very  full  confutation  of  Lamarck's  system  in  Lyell'?) 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Lonci.  1830.  Lamarck 
liowever,  denies  that  liis  theory  is  at  all  affected  by  the  aai 
mals  found  in  Egypt,  torn.  i.  p.  70. 
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ilies  passed  gradually  tlirougli  successive  shades, 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ?  And,  in  either 
case,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  original  stock  ? 
It  mnst  he  owned  that  the  present  state  of  this 
science  does  not  warrant  lis  in  expressly  deciding 
in  favor  of  either  hypotliesis,  nor,  conseqnently, 
in  even  discussing  the  last  consequence.  But, 
independently  of  this,  it  has  arrived  so  far  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  room  to  doubt  the  common 
origin  of  every  race. 

For,  I  think  we  may  say,  after  looking  througJi 
all  that  has  been  done  in  this  yet  infant  science, 
that  the  following  points,  embracing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem,  have  been  satisfactorily  sol- 
ved. First,  that  accidental,  or,  as  tliey  are  called, 
sporadic  varieties,  may  rise  in  one  race,  tending 
to  produce  in  it  the  characteristics  of  another ;  sec- 
ondly, that  these  varieties  may  be  perpetuated ; 
thirdly,  that  climate,  food,  civilization,  etc.,  may 
strongly  influence  the  production  of  such  varieties, 
or  at  least  render  them  fixed,  characteristic,  and 
perpetual.  I  say  that  these  points,  if  proved,  em 
brace  all  the  elements  of  the  proposed  problem, 
*which  is,  "  Could  such  varieties  as  we  now  see  in 
the  humAan  race,  have  sprung  up  from  one  stock  ?  " 
For  if  this  is  demonstrated,  Vv^e  have  removed  the 
grounds  whereon  the  adversaries  of  revelation  deny 
the  unity  of  origin  which  it  teaches.  And,  more- 
over, every  sound  philospher  will,  if  imobjection- 
able  prefer  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  hypoth- 
esis.    In  treating   these  points,  it  will  be  ahnos*; 
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impossible  to  keep  them  completely  unmixed,  espe- 
cially tlie  two  first ;  but  no  inconvenience  will,  I 
trust,  result  from  tlieir  running  into  one  anotlier. 

The  ground,  before  closing  directly  with  the 
inquiry,  is  in  general  prepared,  by  writei's  on  this 
science,  by  examining  the  laws  which  nature  has 
followed  in  regard  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 
To  begin,  for  instance,  with  plants,  every  observa- 
tion leads  us  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  species  takes  its  rise  from  some  common  centre, 
whence  it  has  gradually  been  propagated.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  Humboldt  and  Bon  pi  and  in 
South  America,  by  Pursh  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  Brown  in  ISTew  Holland,  have  furnished  Decan- 
doUe  with  sufficient  materials  to  attempt  with  suc- 
cess a  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  showing 
the  centre  Avhence  each  probably  proceeded.  He 
has  enumerated  twenty  botanical  provinces,  as  he 
calls  them,  inhabited  by  indigenous  or  aboriginal 
plants.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  when 
America  was  first  discovered,  not  a  single  plant 
should  have  been  there  found  which  was  known  in 
the  Old  World,  except  such  as  could  have  had  their 
seeds  transmitted  through  the  v/aters  of  the  ocean. 
Ill  tiie  United  States,  out  of  2,891  species  of  plants, 
only  385  are  found  in  l^orthern  Europe ;  and  out 
of  4, 100  species  discovered  in  ITew  Holland,  only 
166  are  common  to  our  countries,  and  of  these  many 
have  been  planted  by  the  settlers.  -     This  shows  at 

*  See  LyeIVs  able  cliapter  on  tl  is  subject,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO  ;  and 
Pricliard,  vol.  i.  c.  2,  sec.  2,  p.  21*.  F(  i  the  points  of  regeni)  i^u'ics 
VOL    I.  — 12. 
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once  the  tendency  of  nature  to  simplicity  and  nnitj 
in  its  origin  of  things ;  while  the  varieties  that 
Spring  lip  in  the  vegetable  worid,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  outward  circumstances,  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  modifying  influence  in  constant  action. 

But  the  analogy  between  animals  and  man  is 
closer  and  more  applicable.  The  physical  organi- 
zation of  both  classes  of  animated  beings  is  so  sim- 
ilar, the  laws  whereby  their  individuals  and  their 
races  are  preserved  are  so  identical,  their  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  morbid  influences,  to  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  and,  under  the  different  names 
of  domestLcation  and  civilization,  to  the  agency  of 
artificial  combinations,  is  oo  analogous,  that  we  have 
almost  a  right  to  argue  from  the  one's  actual,  to  the 
other's  possible,  modifications. 

'No^v,  it  is  certain  and  obvious  that  animals, 
acknowledged  to  form  one  species,  under  peculiar 
circumstances  divide  into  varieties  as  distinct  as 
, those  observable  in  the  human  species.  For  in- 
stance, as  to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  those  of  the 
mastiff  and  Italian  greyhound  difier  from  one  an- 
other far  more  than  those  of  the  European  and  ne- 
gro :  and  yet,  every  criterion  which  can  be  given 
of  species  will  comprehend  the  two  extremes,  be- 
tween which  a  cha.in  of  intermediate  gradations 
3an  be  clearly  estabhshed.  The  skull,  too,  of  the 
wild  boar,  as  Blumenbach  has  observed,  does  not 

tlie  organization  of  plants  and  animals,  see  Camper's  dis- 
sertation on  tliat  subject,  "Oratio  de  Analogia  inter  Animalia 

et  Stripes."     Qroiiing.  1764. 
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differ  less  from  the  t?4.me  swine's,  its  "undoubted  de- 
scendant, than  those  of  any  two  human  races  from 
one  another.''^*  In  every  species  of  domestic  cattle, 
varieties  as  striking  will  be  found. 

Changes  in  the  color  and  structure  of  the  liair 
are  no  less  ordinary  and  remarkable.  All  tlie 
fowls  in  Guinea,  and  the  dogs,  too,  according  to 
Beckman,  are  as  black  as  the  inhabitants. f  The 
ox  of  the  Roman  campagna  is  invariably  gray, 
while  in  some  other  parts  of  Italy  the  breed  is 
mostly  red ;  swine  and  sheep  are  also  here  chiefly 
black,  while  in  England  white  is  their  prevailing 
hue.  In  Corsica,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
become  beautifully  spotted,  and  the  carriage-dog, 
as  it  is  called,  belongs  to  that  country.  Many 
writers  have  attributed  to  particular  rivers  the 
quality  of  giving  color  to  the  cattle  on  their  banks. 
Thus  Yitruvius  observes  tlia-t  the  rivers  of  Boeotia, 
and  the  Xanthus  near  Troy,  gave  a  yellow  color  to 
their  herds,  whence  the  river  Xanthus  took  its 
name.ij:  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  in  his  Letters  from 
the  North  of  Italy ^  s^-J^s,  that  a  similar  quality  is 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  SO. 

f  "  Voyage  to  and  from  Borneo  :"  London,  1718,  p.  14. 

\  "Sunt  enim  Boeotice  flumiua  Cepliysaset  Melas,  Le-uca- 

nise  Cratliis,  Trojee  Xantlius,  etc cum  pecora  suis  tem- 

poribus  anuiparantur  ad  conceptionem  partus,  per  id  tempua 
adiguuter  eo  quotidie  potum,  ex  eoque,  quamvis  sint  alba, 
procreant  aliis  locis  leucopliee-a,  aliis  puUa,  aliis  coracino  col- 
ore. Igitur  quoniam  in  Trojanis  proximo  fiumen  arraenta 
rufa,  et  pecora  leucopbsea  nascuntur ;  ideo  id  flumen  Ili- 
enses   Xanthum  ajpellavisee  dicuntur," — Architect.  1.  viii. 
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attribntod  to  the  Po,  at  the  present  day.^  And 
many  of  you  will  here  probably  remember  the 
white  herds  of  the  beautiful  Clitumnus,  as  described 
by  the  poet — 

"  Hiuc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taunis 
Victima,  saepe  tU'O  perf  usi  lliimine  sacro, 
Eomanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumplios."f 

The  texture  of  the  hair  undergoes  similar  changes. 
Every  attempt  to  produce  wool  in  the  West  Indies 
has,  I  believe  failed,  because  sheep,  if  transported 
thither,  entirely  lose  their  wool,  and  become  cov- 
ered with  hair.:j:  This  is  the  same  in  other  hot 
climates.  "  The  sheep  in  Guinea,"  says  Smith, 
"have  so  little  resemblance  to  those  in  Europe, 
that  a  stranger,  unless  he  heard  them  bleat,  could 
hardly  tell  what  animals  they  were,  being  covered 
only  with  light  brown  and  black  hair,  like  a  dog ;" 
so  that  a  fanciful  writer  observes :  "  here  the  world 
seems  inverted,  for  the  sheep  are  hairy,  and  the 

c.  iii.  p  162.  edit  De  Ijaet,  Amst.  1G49.  In  the  notes  to  tliia 
passage  are  added  confirmatory  authorities  from  Pliny,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Strabo,  etc. ;  some  evidently  run  into  fable.  Aris- 
totle, "  De  Historia  Animal."  1.  iii.,  gives  the  same  etymology 
of  the  river  Xanthus. 

*  "  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  ;"  Zond.  1819,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.  The  idea  of  the  natives  is  "  that  not  only  the  indige- 
nous heasts  are  white  (or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  cream  col- 
ored), but  that  even  foreign  beeves  put  on  the  same  livery  on 
d 'inking  the  Po." 

f  Virgil,  "  Georg."  ii.  146. 

t  Prichard,  ib.  p.  226. 
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men  woolly."*  A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  in 
the  country  round  Angora,  where  almost  every  an- 
imal, slieep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  cats,  are  covered 
with  a  beautiful  long,  silken  hair,  so  celebrated  in 
oriental  manufactures.  Other  animals  are  subject 
to  this  change,  for  Bishop  Ileber  informs  us  that 
*•  dogs  and  horses  carried  into  the  hihs  from  India 
are  soon  covered  with  wool,  like  the  shawl-o^oats 
of  that  climate."! 

And  if  we  look  to  the  general  form  and  struc- 
ture of  animals,  we  shall  find  them  subject  to  the 
greatest  variations.  None  shoVs  this  more  clearly 
than  the  ox,  simply  because  on  none  have  art  and 
domestication  been  tried  to  a  greater  extent.  What 
a  contrast  there  is  between  the  slow,  massive,  lono^- 
horned  animal,  which  traverses  the  Roman  streets, 
and  the  small-headed,  cleanlimbed  breed  which  an 
English  farmer  most  prizes  !  According  to  Bos- 
man,  "  European  dogs  soon  degenerate  to  a  strange 
degree  on  the  Grold  Coast:  their  ears  grow  long 
and  stiff,  like  a  fux's,  to  the  color  of  which  animal 
they  also  incline ;  so  that  they  groAV  very  ugly  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  in  as  many  broods  their 
barking  turns  to  a  howl  or  yelp."  Barbot  says,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  native  "  dogs  are  very  ugly, 
being  much  like  our  foxes,  with  long  upi-ight  ears ; 

*  Smitli,  "New  Voyage  to  Guinea:"  Lond.Yl^V^,  p.  147 
**  New  General  Collectioii  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  vol.  ii. 
Lond.  1745,  p.  711. 

•j  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  tlirougli  tlie  Upper  Provincej» 
of  India,"  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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tlieir  tails  long,  small,  and  sliarp  at  the  end,  with- 
out any  hair,  having  only  a  naked,  hare  skin,  either 
plain  or  spotted,  and  never  hark,  hut  only  howl 
The  hlacks  call  the-m  ccibre  de  matto^  which  in 
Portuguese  signifi-es  a  wild  goat,  hecause  they  eat 
them,  and  value  their  ilesh  heyond  mutton."* 
Thus  it  appears  that  climate  or  other  local  circum- 
stances have  the  eifect,  in  this  instance,  of  reducing, 
in  a  few  generations,  a  hreed  of  animals  hrought 
from  another  country  to  the  same  condition  as  the 
native  race,  so  as  to  he  quite  distinct,  and  hardly 
traceahleto  its  original  stock.  The  camel  likewise 
presents  an  example  of  extraordinary  modifications. 
"  In  son;ie  caravans  which  we  passed,"  says  a  late 
traveller,  ^'  were  camels  of  a  much  larirer  kind  than 
any  I  had  overseen  hefore,  and  as  different  in  their 
forms  and  proportions  from  the  camel  of  Arahia 
as  a  mastiff  is  from  a  greyhound.  These  camels 
had  large  heads  and  thick  necks,  from  the  under 
edge  of  which  depended  a  long,  shaggy,  dark-hrown 
hair  ;  their  legs  were  short,  their  joints  thick,  and 
their  carcasses  and  haunches  round  and  fleshy, 
thouo'h  thev  stood  at  least  a  foot  higher  from  the 

on  o 

ground  than  the  common  camels  of  the  Arahian 
desert."f  And,  speaking  of  this  animal,  I  may 
ohserve  that  its  great  characteristic,  the  hump  upon 
its  hack,  which  in  the  Bactrian  variety  is  douhled, 

*  "  New  Collection  of  Voyages,"  etc.,  p.  712. 
f  "Travels  in  Assyria,  Media, and  Persia,"  by  J.  S.  Buck« 
ingliam,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1S80,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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is  supposed  bj  some  naturalists  to  be  an  accidental 
de^'iation  from  tlie  original  type,  arising  from  a  seba- 
ceous or  fatt}^  deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
back,  in  consecpi-eace  of  exposure  to  beat ;  just  like 
the  hunch  on  the  zebu-or  Indian  ox,  or  the  tail  of 
the  Barbarj  and  Syrian  sheep,  or  the  similar  for- 
mation on  the  loins  of  the  Bosjman  Hottentots.* 

These  exampl-3s,  in  which  I  have  ratlier  sought 
to  add  to  those  adduced  by  others  than  to  repeat 
what  have  been  already  collected,  prove  that  spo- 
radic, or  accidental,  varieties,  may  not  only  be  pro- 
duced, but,  what  is  much  more  to  our  purpose, 
may  be  propagated  among  animals.  IsTor  would 
it  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  of  this  last  fact, 
for  the  great  dissemination  of  albino  animals,  as 
white  rabbits,  or  cream-colored  horses,  which  prob- 
ably rose  originally  from  disease,  proves  how  well 
such  casual  varieties  may  be  reproduced.  But  Dr. 
Pricliard  gives  one  example,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, that  of  a  breed  of  sheep  reared,  within  a  few 
years,  in  England,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ancon^  or  otter  breed.  It  sprang  up  from  an  acci- 
dental variety,  or,  we  may  say,  deformity,  in  one 
animal,  which  communicated  its  pecularities  so  com- 
pletely to  its  progeny,  that  the  breed  is  com 
pletely  established,  and  promises  to  be  perpetual ; 
indeed,  it  is  high-ly  valued  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs,  which  does  not  allow  it  easily  to 

*  I.evaill'ant,  "  Second  Voyag-e/'  torn.  ii.  p.  207.     Yirej 
torn.  i.  p.  218. 
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get  tlirougli  fences.^  It  is  well  known,  also,  that 
the  breed  of  cattle  which  produced  the  enormous 
Durham  ox,  was  artificially  produced  by  crost^iug 
it  with  such  as  seemed  to  present  line  points  of 
every  sort,  the  basis  being  the  kyloe,  or  small  High- 
land breed  ;  and  all  the  cattle  that  arrive  at  any 
extraordinary  dimensions,  are  connected  \^'ith  this 
race. 

The  reasonings  sanctioned  by  these  facts  present 
a  strong  ground  of  analogy,  applicable  to  the  hu- 
man species  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  varieties  as 
great  may  not  have  been  produced,  and  transmitted 
by  descent,  among  men,  as  among  inferior  ani- 
naals.  For  it  thus  appears  certain  that  diversities, 
equally  affecting  the  form  of  the  skull,  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  hair,  and  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  do  arise  among  animals  of  one  stock  ;  fur- 
ther, it  seem.s  proved  that  such  diiference  may 
originally  spring  from  some  casual  variety,  which, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  becomes  fixed 
and  characteristic,  and  transmissible  by  descent. 
May  we  not,  then^,  consider  it  as  highly  probable 
"that,  in  the  human  species,  the  same  causes  may 
similarly  operate,  and  produce  no  less  lasting  ef- 
fects? And  that  such  variations  as  appear  vrithin 
it,  being  no  more  asunder  from  one  another  than 
such  as  in  the  brute  creation  have  been  noted,  re- 
quire no  more  violent  or  extraordinary  agency 
to  account  for  them  ?     But  let  us  now  come  nearer 

*Vol.  ii.p  550. 
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to  tlie  2)oiiitj  and  take  the  matter  more  closely  in 
liand. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me  clear  that  in  each  liiinily 
or  race,  of  the  human  species,  there  are  occa« 
sionally  produced  varieties  tending  to  establish 
within  it  the  characteristics  of  some  otlier.  For 
example,  red  hair  is  considered  almost  exckisively 
confined  to  the  Caucasian  family;  yet  individuals 
exist  in  almost  every  known  variety  with  this  pecu- 
liarity. Charlevoix  observed  it  among:  the  Esqui- 
maux, Ssnnerat  among  the  Papuans,  Wallis  among 
the  Tahitans,  and  Lopes  among  the  negroes.'^ 
This  is  no  m-ore  surprising  than  that  among  us 
individuals  should  be  found  with  frizzled  hair; 
and,  I  think,  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
such  things,  will  have  often  observed  in  such 
persons  a  tendency  towards  some  other  character- 
istics of  the  Ethiopian  family,  as  a  dark  complexion 
and  thick  lips.  In  the  specimens  of  craniums 
published  by  Blumenbach,  from  his  Museum,  there 
is  one  of  a  Lithuanian,  which,  viewed  in  profile, 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  negro's.f  But  the 
most  curious  example  which  I  have  met  of  sporadic 
tendency  to  produce  in  one  human  race  the  charac- 
teristics of  another,  is  in  a  recent  traveller,  almost 
the  first  who  explored  the  Hauran,  or  district 
beyond  the  Jordan.  lie  writes  as  follows :  "  The 
family  residing  here  (at  Abu-el-Beady)  in  charge  of 

*  Blumenbach,  p.  169. 

f  "Decades  Crauiorum,"  dec.  3a,  pi.  xsii.  p.  6. 
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tlie  sanctuary,  were  remarkable  for  having,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  father  onl};^,  negro  leatures,  a 
deep  black  color,  and  crisped  hair.  My  own  opin- 
ion was  that  this  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
tlieir  being  born  of  a  negress  mother,  as  such  per- 
sons are  sometimes  found  among  the  Arabs,  in  the 
relation  of  wives  or  concubines;  but  while  I  could 
entertain  no  doubt,  from  my  own  observation,  that 
the  present  head  of  the  fomily  was  a  pure  Arab  of* 
unmixed  blood,  I  wa-s  also  assured,  that  both  the 
males  and  females  of  the  present  and  former  gener- 
ations vrere  all  pure  Arabs  by  descent  and  mar- 
riage,  and  that  a  negress  had  never  been  knovfn, 
either  as  a  wife  or  slave,  in  the  history  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  certainly  a  very  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  Arabs  that  inhabit  the  valley  the  Jordan,  that 
they  have  flatter  features,  darker  skins,  and  coarser 
hair  than  any  other  tribes — a  peculiarity  rather  at- 
tributable, I  conceive,  to  the  constant  and  intense 
heat  of  the  region,  than  to  any  other  cause."*  If 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  here  given  can  be 
considered  sufficiently  verified,  we  have  certainly  a 
very  striking  instance  of  approximation  in  individ- 
uals of  one  fam.ily,  to  the  distincti^'es  of  another, 
and  of  these  distinctives  being  transmitted  by  de 
scent. 

There  are,  indeed,  examples  of  much  more  de- 
cided and  stranger  varieties   arising  among  men, 

*  Bucking-lmm's  "  Tmvels  among  ilie  Arab  Tribes  :"  Loiv 
don,  1825,  p.  14. 
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than  what  constitute  the  specific  characteristica 
of  any  race,  and  of  such  being  continued  from 
fether  to  son — such  varieties  as  would  have  made 
the  problem  in  hand  fkr  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  at  present  it  is,  had  they  sprung  up  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe,  and  been  extended  to 
any  considerable  population.  The  most  i^emark- 
able  of  these  is  doubtless  wlxit  has  been  ti'aced 
through  three  generations  in  the  family  of  Lam- 
bert, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
2)07'Gupine-ma7i.  The  founder  of  this  extraordi- 
nary race  was  first  exhibited  as  a  boy  by  his  father 
in  1731,  and  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Euston 
Hall,  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Machin  in  that  year  de- 
scribed him  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
as  having  his  body  covered  with  warts  as  thick 
as  pack-thread,  and  half  an  inch  long :  the  name, 
however,  is  not  given.*  In  1755,  he  was  again 
exhibited  with  the  forenamed  title,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Baker,  in  a  paper  purporting  to  be 
a  supplement  to  the  former.  But  what  is  import- 
ant is,  that,  being  now  forty  years  of  age,  he  had 
had  six  children,  every  one  of  whom,  at  the  same 
period,  nine  weeks  after  birth,  had  presented  the 
same  peculiarity ;  and  the  only  surviving  one,  a 
boy  eight  years  old,  was  exhibited  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Baker  gives  a  drawing  of  the  boy's  hand,  as 

*  "  On  an  uncommon  Case  of  a  distempered  Skin,"  by  John 
Machin, "  Philosopliical  Transactions/'  vol.  xxxvii.  for  1731-3 
p.  299. 
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Mr.  Machin  had  before  of  his  father's.*  In  1802, 
the  children  of  this  boy  were  exhibited  in  Germany, 
by  a  Mops,  and  Mde.  Joanny,  wlio  pretended  that 
they  belonged  to  a  race  fonnd  in  I^ew  Holland, 
or  some  other  very  remote  place.  Dr.  Tilesius, 
however,  examined  them  most  minutely,  and  pub- 
lished the  most  accurate  account  we  have  of  this 
singular  family,  with  full-length  figures  of  the  two 
brothers,  Johr,  who  was  twenty-one,  and  Richard, 
who  was  thirteen  years  of  age.f  Their  father,  the 
boy  of  Mr.  Baker's  narrative,  was  still  alive,  and 
was  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Iluntingfield,  at  Heaven- 
ingham  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  Upon  being  shown  the 
di'awing  of  his  hand  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions^ they  both  instantly  recognized  it  by  the 
peculiar  button  at  the  wrist. :[  Tilesius's  descrip- 
tion from  page  30  to  the  end  of  his  work  is  most 
minute,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  that  given 
of  their  progenitors.  The  whole  of  the  body,  ex- 
cepting the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  the  face,  was  covered  with  a  series  of 
horny  excrescences  of  a  reddish  brown,  hard, 
elastic,  and  about  half  an  inch  long,  which  rustled 
against  one  another,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  I  can  compare  the  appear- 
ance of  this  singular  integument,  as  given  in  Til- 

*  Md.  vol.  slix.  p.  21. 

f  "  Ausfiilirliclie  Besclireibung  und  Abbildungderbeiden 
BO  genannten  Staclielscliweinmensclien,  aus  dor  bekannten 
englisclien  Familie  Lambert."    Alt&nburg,  1802,  fol  ^ 

J  Page  4. 
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esins's  plates,  better  than  to  a  collection  of  baealtic 
prisms,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally gronpe'd  in  natnre.  Once  a  year  this  horny  cloth- 
ing was  shed,  and  its  falling  off  was  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  nneasiness ;  it  yielded  also  to  the 
action  of  mercnry,  which  was  tried  for  the  purpose, 
bnt  in  both  cases  it  gradually  returned  after  a  very 
short  period."^  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Baker 
draws  from  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  are 
very  just,  and  have  still  greater  weight  now  that 
it  has  been  reproduced  in  another  generation,  and 
in  two  distinct  instances.  "  It  appears,  therefore," 
says  he,  "  past  all  doubt,  that  a  race  of  people  may 
be  propagated  by  this  man,  having  such  rugged 
coats  or  coverino-s  as  himself;  and  if  this  should 
ha^^^pen,  and  the  accidental  origin  be  forgotten, 
'tis  not  impossible  they  might  be  deemed  a  differ- 
ent species  of  mankind  :  a  consideration  which 
would  almost  lead  one  to  imagine  that  if  mankind 
were  produced  from  one  and  tlie  same  stock,  the 
black  skin  of  the  negroes,  and  many  other  differ- 
ences of  a  like  kind,  might  possibly  have  been  orig- 
inally owning  to  some  such  accidental  cause."f 

Another  more  common  variety,  which  runs  in 
entire  families,  consists  in  supernumerary  lingers. 
In  ancient  Eome  it  was  designated  by  a  peculiar 
name  ;  and  the  Sedigiti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
a] id   other  eminent  authors.     Sir  A.  Carlisle  has 

*  "  Pliilosopliical  Transactions,"  vol.  xlix.  p.  22. 
f  lUcl 
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carefully  traced  tlie  liistorj  of  one  siieli  family 
tlirongh  four  generations.  Its  name  was  Colbnrn, 
and  the  peculiarity  was  brought  into  the  family 
by  the  great-grandmother  of  the  youi>gest  ex 
arained  ;  it  was  not  regular,  but  only  attached  to 
some  children  in  each  generation.  Maupertius 
has  mentioned  other  instances  in  Germany ;  and 
a  celebrated  surgeon  at  Berlin,  Jacob  Ruhe, 
belonged  to  a  family  with  this  peculiarity  by  the 
mother's  side.* 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  proved,  both  from  an- 
alogy and  from  direct  examples :  first,  that  there 
is  a  perpetual  tendency,  I  might  say  a  striving,  in 
nature,  to  raise  up  in  our  species  varieties,  often 
of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  sometimes  ap- 
proximating, in  a  marked  manner,  to  the  peculiar 
and  specific  distinctives  of  a  race  different  to  that 
in  wdiicli  they  arise ;  and  secondly,  that  these  pecu- 
liarities may  be  communicated,  through  successive 
generations,  from  fathtu"  to  son.  A  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  is  thus  obtained  that  the  different 
families,  or  races  among  men,  may  owe  their  origin 
to  some  similar  occurrence ;  to  the  casual  rise  of 
a  variety  which,  under  the  influence  of  favorable 
circumstances — the  isolation,  for  instance,  of  the 
family  in  which  it  began,  and  its  consequent  mar- 
riages— became  fixed  and  indelible  in  succeeding 
generations. 

But  you  will  ask,   have  we  any  instance  of 

*  "  Philosopliical    Transactions,"   vol.  civ.    1814,  part  i 
p.  94  PricUard,  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
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whole  nations  liaviRg  been  so  clianged ;  or,  in 
otiier  words,  liave  we  an  j  example  of  these  two  de- 
ductions in  operation  on  a  larger  scale  ?  To  answer 
this  question  you  w^ill  allow^  will  be  closing  at  once 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  I  know 
not  where  I  shall  better  be  able  to  interrupt  the 
handling  of  this  matter  than  at  the  point  we  have 
now  reached. 

In  treating  of  this  science  we  are  unfortunately 
precluded  from  using  a  series  of  argunien  s  Avliich 
greatly  affect  its  results — those  moral  resemblan- 
ces between  men  of  every  race  which  could  hardly 
be  found  among  creatures  of  independent  stock.  I 
have  entirely,  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  usual  dis- 
cussions of  zoologists  and  physiologists,  as  to  what 
is  sufficient  or  necessary  to  constitute  distinctness 
of  race.  For  I  think  that,  passing  over  the  tech- 
nicality of  such  an  inquiry  as  unfit  for  our  purpose, 
we  are  safe  in  considering  animals  of  difierent 
species,  when  we  discover  in  them  habits  and  char- 
acters, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature.  The  w^olf  and  the  lamb  are  not 
more  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  out- 
ward covering,  and  their  difl'ei-ent  features,  than  by 
the  contrast  between  their  dispositions.  And  if 
this  should  appear  to  you  like  a  comparison  of  ex- 
tremes, I  will  say  tliat  the  rude  i'trocity  of  the 
w^olf,  and  the  prowding  cunning  of  the  fox, — tha 
giegarious  and  tumultuary  aggression  of  the  one, 
and  the  solitary  pilfering  of  the  other, — more  clearly 
i^erve  to  classify  them  to  om'  minds,  than  the  dif- 
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ference  of  their  forms,  ^ow  if  we  look  at  man  in 
the  most  dissimilar  states  of  social  life,  however 
brutalized  or  however  cultivated,  we  shall  certainl}^ 
find  that  tliere  is  an  approximation  of  feehng,  a 
similarity  of  affections,  and  a  facility  of  adaptation, 
which  cleai-ly  shows  that  the  feculty  corresponding 
to  the  instinct  of  animals  is  identical  through  the 
entire  race.  The  Mohawks  and  Ossages,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Sandwich  or  the  Pellew  Islands, 
by  short  intercourse  with  Europeans,  especially 
when  brought  into  our  countries,  have  learnt  to  adapt 
themselves  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life  as  understood 
by  us,  and  formed  attachments  and  friendships  of  the 
most  affectionate  nature  with  men  of  another  race. 
The  difference  of  organization  in  animals  is  always 
connected  with  their  differeiice  of  character;  the 
groove  which  any  single  muscle  makes  upon  the 
bones  of  the  lion  shows  its  habits  and  nature;  the 
smallest  bone  in  the  antelope  exhibits  a  reference 
to  its  timid  and  fugitive  disposition.  But  in  man, 
whether  for  generations  he  have  dozed  away  his 
days,  like  a  listless  Asiatic  on  the  corner  of  his 
divan,  or,  like  an  American  hunter,  has  for  ages 
tired  the  wild  deer  in  the  trackless  forest  by  his 
restless  chase,  thei'e  is  nothing  in  his  organization 
to  show  that,  through  custom  or  education,  he 
might  not  have  exchanged  one  occupation  for 
ttnother — nothing  to  prove  that  nature  intended 
him  for  eith&r  state. 

On  th^  contrary,  the  similarity  of  moral  attri 
butes ;  the  eniluring  power  of  domestic  affections ; 
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the  disposition  to  establish  and  maintain  mutual 
interests;  the  common  feelings  regcirding property 
and  the  methods  of  protecting  it,  notwithstanding 
occasional  deviation ;  the  accordance  upon  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  moral  code :  and,* more  than  all, 
the  holy  gift  of  speech,  which  secures  the  perpetua- 
tion of  all  other  human  characteristics,  prove  that 
men,  wherever  situated,  however  degraded  they 
may  now  appear,  were  certainly  destined  for  the 
same  state,  and  consequently  originally  therein 
placed.  And  this  consideration  ought  surely  to 
possess  great  weight  towards  establishing  in  man, 
as  its  parallel  one  does  in  other  animals,  an  iden- 
tity of  origin. 

This  reasoning  is  of  course  opposed  to  the  pop- 
ular theory  of  ordinary  philosophers — that  the 
natural  progress  of  man  is  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation, and  that  the  savage  must  be  considered  the 
original  type  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  have 
departed  by  gradual  efforts.  But  the  reasoning  I 
liave  pursued ;  the  reflection  that  nature,  or  rather 
its  Author,  will  place  his  creatures  in  the  state  for 
which  he  intended  them  ;  that,  if  man  were  formed 
in  bod}^,  and  endov/ed  in  spirit,  for  a  social  and 
domestic  life,  he  can  have  been  no  more  cast  orig- 
inally into  a  desert  or  a  forest,  savage  and  untu- 
tored, than  the  sea-shell  can  have  been  first  pro- 
duced on  the  mountain's  top,  or  the  elephant  been 
created  amidst  the  icebergs  of  the  pole — this  reflec- 
tion must  exclude  the  idea  that  the  savage  state  is 
any  but  a  degradation,  a  departure  from  the  orig^ 
VOL,  I. — 13. 
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inal  destiny  and  position  of  man.  Such  is  tlie  view 
taken  by  tiie  learned  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  a  val- 
uable work,  wlii,cli  I  am  glad  to  see  a  respected  and 
learned  friend  of  mine  lias  at  length  presented  to 
our  countrymen  in  tlieir  own  tongue :  and  I  hope 
he  will  receive  such  encouragement  in  his  under- 
taking as  may  lead  him  to  complete  the  task,  by 
translating  the  later  works  of  that  philosopher. 

"  When  man,"  says  he,  "  had  once  fallen  from 
virtue,  no  determinable  limit  could  be  assigned  to 
his  degradation,  nor  how^  far  he  might  descend  by 
degrees,  and  approximate  even  to  the  level  of  the 
brute ;  but  as  from  his  origin  he  was  a  being  essen- 
tially free,  he  was  in  consequence  capable  of  change, 
and  even  in  his  organic  powers  most  flexible.  We 
must  adopt  this  principle,  as  the  only  clue  to  guide 
us  in  our  inquiries,  from  the  negro,  wdio,  as  well 
from  his  bodily  strength  and  agility,  as  from  hi<5 
docile  and,  in  general,  excellent  character,  is  far 
from  occupying  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  down  to  the  monstrous  Patagonian,  the 
almost  imbecile  Peshwerais,  and  the  horrible  canni- 
bal of  Xew  Zealand,  whose  very  portrait  excites 
a  shudder  in  the  beholder.  So  far  from  seeking, 
with  Pousseau  and  his  disciples,  for  the  true  origin 
of  mankind,  and  the  proper  foundations  of  the 
eocial  compact,  in  the  condition  even  of  the  best 
and  noblest  savages,  w^e  regard  it  on  the  contrary 
as  a  state  of  degeneracy  and  degradation  ."* 

*  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  translated  by  J.  B.  Hobert- 
eon,  Esq.     London,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  ""^-49. 
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This,  assnredlj,  is  more  consoling  to  humanity 
than  the  degrading  theories  of  Yirey  or  Lamarck  ; 
and  yet  tliere  is  immixed  therewith  some  slight 
bittei'ness  of  humiliation.  For,  if  it  was  revolting 
to  think  that  oar  noble  nature  should  be  nothing: 
more  tlian  the  perfecting  of  the  ape's  maliciousness, 
yet  is  it  not  v;ithout  some  shame  and  sorrow  that 
we  see  tliat  nature  anywhere  sunk  and  degraded 
from  its  orio'inal  beauty,  till  men  should  have  been 
able  plausibly  to  sustain  that  odious  affinity.  Yet 
may  this  be  of  "  sweet  use  "  to  us  in  checking  that 
pride  wliich  the  superiority  of  our  civilization  too  of- 
ten excites  by  i-ecallingto  our  mindsthat,  if  weand 
the  lowest  savage  are  but  brethren  of  one  family,  we 
are,  even  as  they,  of  a  lowly  origin,  and  they,  as 
we,  ha\'e  the  sublimest  destiny  ;  that,  in  the  v\'ords 
of  the  divine  poet,  we  are  all  ecpially 

"  v.'orms,  yet  made  at  last  to  form 

Tlie  winged  insect  imj^ed  with  angel  plumes 
That  to  heaven's  justice  unobstructed  soars."* 

And  some  such  composition,  some  such  scheme 
of  being,  whereby  the  two-fold  alliance  of  man  to 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  world  should  be  shown, 
some  such  variety  of  state,  as  might  prove  the 
existence  of  conflicting  powers,  of  one  Avliich  call- 
eth  him  upwards  by  the  expansion  of  his  faculties, 

*  "0  superbi  cristiani,  miseri  lassi, 
Che  della  virtu  della  menle  infermi 
Fidanza  avete  ne'  ritrosi  passi, 
Non  vi  accorgete  voi  che  noi  siam  vernii 
Nati  a  formar  1'  angelica  forfalla, 
Che  vola  alia  giustizia  senza  schermi  1  ''-Purgat.^ 
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and  of  one  which  weighs  him  towards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  mere  animal  life,  seems  natnral 
and  necessary  for  his  complex  being.  For  thns, 
to  concUide  with  the  eloqnent  words  of  a  truly 
Christian  philospher,  "  man  stands  as  a  living  indi- 
viduality, composed  of  nature  and  spirit,  of  outward 
and  inward  being,  of  necessity  and  freedom ;  to 
himself  a  mystery,  to  the  world  of  spirits  an  object  of 
deep  thought  of  God's  ahnightiness,  wisdom,  and 
love,  the  perfectest  witness.  Veiled  round  by  his 
corporeal  nature  he  sees  God  as  at  a  distance,  and  is  as 
certain  of  his  existence  as  the  heavenly  spirit, — 
the  son  of  revelation  and  the  hero  of  faith,  who  is 
weak,  and  yet  strong,  poor,  and  yet  possessor  of 
the  highest  empire  of  love  divine !  "* 

*  Pabst,  "  Der  Menscli  und  seine  Qeschichte ; "  Fi<JW/M», 
1830  p.  50. 
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Results. — Application  of  Linguistic  Etlmograpiiy  to  tliis 
Studv. — Proof  that  nations  sliown  to  be  of  a  common  stock 
by  their  langnages  have  deviated  from  the  family  type : 
in  the  Mongal  race,  ard  in  the  Caucasian. — Origin  of  the 
negro  race :  Climate  an  insufhcient  cause. — Collection  of 
facts  to  prove  a  change  to  the  black  color  x>ossible :  the 
Abyssinians,  Soiiakin  Arabs,  Congoese,  Foulahs,  etc. — • 
Apparent  example  of  actual  transition.  Objections  an- 
swered.— Effects  of  civilization  :  Selluks,  Monguls,  Ger- 
mans.— Modification  and  suspension  of  causes  formerly  in 
action — Connections  of  the  different  races  :  internal  di- 
vision into  graduated  shades  of  difference  in  each  ;  Poly^ 
nesians,  Malays,  inhabitants  of  Italy. — On  the  type  of 
-  national  art. — Reflections  applicable  to  the  Christian  Evi- 
dences, in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  perfection  of  our  Saviour's  character. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  contented  myself  with  tlie 
analogies  wliicli  seemed  to  bear  npon  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry,  and  endeavored  to  prove,  both 
from  parallel  phenomena  in  the  lower  departments 
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of  organized  creation,  and  from  the  deviations 
occasional! J  observed  in  our  own  species,  that  a 
strong  probability  existed  in  favor  of  the  varieties 
found  in  the  haman  race  having  all  sprung  up 
from  the  same  stock ;  and  I  promised  on  our  next 
meeting  fortlnritli  to  close  with  the  question,  and 
treat  of  it  more  directly.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
prove  that  a  transition  must,  some  time  or  other, 
have  taken  place  in  entire  nations,  from  one  family 
to  another.  And  to  effect  this  purpose,  I  must  call 
in  the  assistance  of  a  new  test,  for  which  our  two 
first  conferences  will  have  prepared  jou — the  com- 
parative study  of  languages. 

I  suppose  no  one  has  yet  doubted,  or  is  likely 
to  doubt,  that  nations  speaking  languages  with  a 
strong  affinity  between  them,  must  originally  have 
been  united  somehow  together.  Even  those  who 
deny  the  common  orisjin  of  the  human  race,  allow 
that  identity  or  similarity,  and,  particularly,  strong 
grammatical  affinity,  of  language,  between  nations 
however  distant,  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance, 
bnt  proves  some  real  connection  of  origin,  or  early 
relationship.  This,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mathe- 
matically proved  by  Dr.  Young,  as,  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  showed  you,  is  self-evident ;  for  the 
relationship  which  I  exposed  to  joii  between  some 
languages,  the  Sanscrit,  for  instance,  and  Greek, 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 
Hence,  if  two  nations  speak,  and  have  spoken,  as 
far  as  history  can  reach,  dialects  of  the  same  tongue, 
we  must  conclude  them  to  have  had  a  common 
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origin ;  unless  one  of  them,  at  least,  can  be  sliown 
to  have  changed  its  language,  an  hypothesis  always 
requiring  the  strongest  evidence ;  for  experience 
proves  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  even 
small  communities  keep  hold  of  their  original  lan- 
guage. The  Sette  Coinuni,  a  small  German  colony 
established,  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  docu- 
ments, in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Greeks  of  Plana 
dei  Greci,  near  Palermo,  the  Flemish  clothiers  in 
Wales,  settled  there  for  many  centuries,  all  retain 
dialects,  more  or  less  impure,  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  afford  some  of  the  uislhj  proofs  which 
might  be  brought,  how  difficult  it  is  to  root  out  any 
language. 

E[a^'ing  thus  established  one  fixed  and  unalter- 
rable  element,  it  affords  a  certain  test  whether  the 
other  has  remained  unchanged ;  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  if  identity  of  speech  infallibly  proves  two 
nations  to  have  been  originally  one,  and  yet  tliey 
differ  from  one  another  in  physical  characteristics 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  now  classified  in  different 
races,  these  characteristics  must  thereby  be  proved 
liable  to  change,  for  one  of  the  nations  must  have 
lost  its  original  tj^pe.  Xow  I  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  two-fold  classification  of 
men,  according  to  language,  and  according  to  form 
and  feature,  no  longer  coincide ;  and  as  they  must 
have  once  run  together,  and  as  thai  of  language  has 
remained  unvaried,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
other  has  undergone  a  change.  Nay,  I  think  we 
Bhall  be  able  to  go  even  further ;  for  while  no  in- 
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stance  lias  yet  been  bronglit,  nor  ever  will  nor  f^an 
he,  of  any  people,  either  by  gradual  transition,  or 
by  voluntary  impulse,  transferring  its  language  from 
one  family  to  anotlier,  we  may  perliaps  surprise 
nature  in  her  other  order  of  classification,  at  the 
moment  of  effecting  a  transition  from  one  family 
to  another,  by  discovering  examples  of  an  interme- 
diate state  between  any  tv\'o,  or  of  the  processes 
whereby  it  has  sometimes  been  produced. 

In  treating  of  the  affiiiity  of  languages,  I  pointed 
out  a  remarkable  connection,  solidly  demonstrated, 
between  IIuu  ovarian  and  the  lano^uao-es  of  northern 
Europe,  the  Finnish,  Lapponian,  and  Esthonian ; 
and  an  inspection  of  the  ethnographic  map  will 
show  yon  how  it  is  placed,  like  Vvhat  geologists 
call  outlines  of  peculiar  strata,  as  a  mass  detached 
from  the  gi'oup  to  which  it  really  belongs.  But 
this  relationship  is  still  more  extensive,  and  in- 
cludes the  Tchermisses,  Yotiaks,  Ostiaks,  more 
properly  called  As-jachs,  and  Permians,  tribes  now 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  or  even  more 
eastern  parts  of  Siberia.''^  Eut  while  no  one 
doubts  that  all  these  tribes  compose  only  one  fim- 
ily,  their  physical  traits  are  singularly  distinct. 
They  are  all,  indeed,  remarkable  for  very  low  sta- 
ture; but  while  several  of  these  Uralian  or  Tschu- 
dish  tribes,  as  the  Laplanders,  Tchermisses,  Wog- 
iils,  and  Hungarians,  have  black  hair  and  brown 

*  These  languages  from  tlie  Uralian  family,  in  Balbi's 
etlinograpliy,  "  Atlas  Etlmogr,"  No.  xv.  See  tlie  etlino- 
grapliic  chart  prefixed  to  this  work. 
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eyes,  others,  as  the  Finns,  Permians,  and  As-jachs, 
have  all,  according  to  Dobrowsky,  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes."'^  And  this,  too,  appears  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  as  all  tliese  tribes  belong  to  Blii- 
menbach's  Mongul  family,  so  do  we  tind  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  less  plainly  marked  as  we  recede 
from  its  great  seat,  and  those  of  the  Germanic 
branch  of  the  Caucasian  family  become  prevalent 
as  we  approach  its  geographical  centre.  Here, 
then,  assuredly,  one  portion  or  the  other  of  the 
family  must  have  varied  from  its  primitive  type,  so 
as  to  overstep,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  boundary 
of  the  race  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
belonged. 

Another  change  may  be,  perhaps,  traced  in  the 
same  family.  You  doubtless  remember  that,  at 
our  last  meeting,  I  entered  into  rather  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Tartars 
and  Monguls  stand  to  each  other,  and  I  observed 
that  the  best  and  most  modern  writers  on  the  clas- 
sification of  languages,  Abel-Remusat,  Balbi,  Kla- 
proth,  and  Pallas,  place  the  two  languages  in  the 
same  family.  I  observed,  also,  that  their  own  tra- 
ditions represent  them  as  descended  from  two  broth- 
ers, and  that  in  the  eleventh  century  they  formed 
two  of  a  community  of  four  cognate  tribes.  All 
this  would  surely  seem  to  indicate  a  common  ori- 
gin, as  far  as  it  is  traceable  by  historical,  tradition- 
ary, and  philological  arguments.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  extremes  of  the  two  na- 

*  Prichard,  vol.  ii.  p.  268, 
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tions,  or  families,  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  and 
that  the  Tartars  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race."^  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  Turks  owe  their  fine 
forms  and  heads  to  their  great  mixture  of  Circassian 
blood,  introduced  by  their  captive  wives  from  that 
country.  But  this  theory,  which  has  been  applied 
to  other  similar  crises,  can  hardly  be  supported,  if 
we  consider  that  such  an  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
could  never  reach  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  but 
must  be  coniined  to  the  rich,  who  alone  could  well 
be  subject  to  the  operation  of  its  cause.  I  wiL 
show^  you  later,  that  ages  and  ages  of  intermar- 
riages liave  not  been  able  to  obliterate  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  two  nations  anciently  occupy- 
ing Italy.  But,  besides  this,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Osmanlis  or  Turks  presented  the  same  features 
before  the  luxurious  reason  assigned  could  well 
have  been  in  very  active  operation.f 

But  further,  I  before  observed  that  some  Tartar 
tribes,  as  the  Kirghis,  approach  so  nearly  to  the 
Mongul  type,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intermediate  step 
between  them.*  This,  again.  Dr.  Prichard  attrib- 

*  See  p.  169. 

f  At  least  if  we  suppose  tlie  custom  to  have  begun  only 
after  tlie  consolidation  of  Turkish  power.  An  old  historian 
thus  describes  Mahomed  the  Great,  first  emperor  of  the 
Turks :  "  His  complexion  was  Tartar-like,  sallow  and  melan- 
choly, as  were  most  of  his  predecessors,  the  Othoman  kings; 
his  looke  and  countenance  sterne,  with  his  eyes  piercing,  hol- 
low, and  a  little  sunk  into  his  head;  and  his  nose  so  high 
and  crooked,  that  it  almost  touched  his  upper  lip." — KnoUea, 
t*  History  of  the  Turks,"  5th  edit.  p.  433. 
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utes  to  intermarriages ;  but  it  would,  I  think,  be  dif- 
ficult to  establish  the  existence  of  this  cause. 

In  Blumenbach's  collection  of  skulls  we  have 
one  of  a  Yakut  Tartar,  which  has  all  the  cliaracters 
of  the  Mongul  race.*  This  may  be  only  an  indi- 
vidual case,  but  Dobell  seems  to  allow  that  this 
tribe  of  Tartars  approximate  somewhat  to  the 
Monguls,  for  he  observes:  "There  are  credible 
proofs  to  adduce  of  their  being  descended  from  the 
Monguls,  but  their  most  probable  origin  is  Tartar. 

A  Yakut's   features,  and   the  expression 

of  his  countenance,  partake  more  of  the  Tartar  than 
of  the  Mongul  race."f 

The  race  to  which  we  belong  presents  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  may 
choose  to  adopt,  the  prevalence  of  a  language  es* 
sentially  the  same  from  India  to  Iceland  proves  the 
intermediate  nations  to  be  of  common  origin.  Yet 
the  inliabitants  of  the  Indian  peninsula  differ  from 
us  in  color  and  shape,  so  materially  as  to  be  classi- 
fied in  another  race.  Klaproth,  to  account  for  this 
circumstance,  imagines  that  the  Indo-Germanic  na- 
tions were  saved  from  the  Deluge  on  two  chains 
of  mountains,  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caucasus. 
From  the  former,  according  to  him,  descended  the 
Indians  to  the  south,  and  the  Goths  to  the  nortli ; 
from  the  other  came  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Pe- 


*  Decad.  i.  Cranior."  pi.  xv.  p.  10. 

f  "  Travels  in  Kamstcliatka  and  Siberia : "  Lond.  1830 
vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14 
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lasgians.  lie  then  supposes  the  dark  complexion 
of  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  produced  by  intermix- 
ture with  a  duskj  race,  who  were  there  before  them, 
having  been  saved  from  the  same  scourge  upon  the 
mountahis  of  Malabar.*  But  all  this  is  pure  con- 
jecture, without  the  slightest  foundation  either  in 
history  or  in  local  tradition  ;  and  has  been  devised 
simply  to  escape  from  the  difficulty,  which  is  more 
easily  met  by  allowing  that  a  nation  may  change 
its  characteristics,  so  as  to  pass  into  a  different  fam- 
ily from  what  its  language  proves  was  its  original 
stock. 

These  examples  will,  however,  by  no  means 
satisfy  you  tliat  the  two  extremes,  the  black  and 
the  white  race,  can  ever  have  been  one :  for  the 
red  or  tawny  cannot  be  considered  an  intermediate 
step,  and  we  must  look  for  examples  of  direct  tran- 
sition from  one  extreme  to  the  other :  and  this  as- 
suredly is  the  hardest  knot  we  have  to  untie  in  this 
inquiry.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  great  discussions 
held  by  many  authors  as  to  the  original  color  of  the 
human  race  ;  many,  as  Labat,  considering  it  to  have 
been  red  ;t   either  because  the  name  of  the  first 

*  "  In  Indien  liat  sicli  derselbe  ganz  mit  friilieren  dankel- 
farbigen  Bewolmern  vermischt,  und  seiue  Spraclie  herschend 
gemaclit,  dabei  aber  seine  cbarakteristischen  pliysisclien 
Kennzeidien  eingebiisst.  Die  brauen  oder  negerartige  i 
Urbewohner  von  Indien  retteten  sicli  -wabrscheinlich,  zui" 
Zeit  der  Noahiscben  Fluth,  auf  die  liolien  Gebirgen  von  Mai 
abar,  und  den  Ghauts." — Asia  Polygl.  p.  43. 

f  See  Labat,  "  Nouvelle  Relation  de  I'Afrique :"  Paris, 
1728,  torn.  ii.  p.  257. 
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man  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  tliat  color,  or,  as  Bisliop 
•Heber  conjectures,  because  undomesticated  animals 
tend  towards  it.^  Blmnenbacli  supposes  tlie  orig- 
inal color  was  white ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to 
give  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  everj  departure  from  this  hue  bears  the 
mark  of  an  excess,  or  of  a  morbid  affection.  Al])i- 
nus  has  proved  that  the  seat  of  the  negro's  color  is 
not  in  the  outward  skin,  wdiich  is  in  him  as  color 
less  as  in  us,  but  in  the  fine  tissue  situated  under 
it,  and  known  in  anatomy  by  the  name  of  the  tissue 
or  net  of  Malpighi.f  This  tissue  in  the  black  is 
the  seat  of  a  dark  pigment,  and  in  the  albino  is 
said  to  be  filled  with  cysts  or  small  bags,  contain- 
ing a  white  substance  wliich  gives  their  peculiar 
color :  though  Buzzi,  in  his  account  of  the  examin- 
ation of  an  albino  after  death,  says  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  tissue  at  all.:}:  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  white,  placed  between  two  con- 
trary deviations,  should  be  the  natural  or  normal 
state. 

The  ancients  took  the  simple  expedient  of  at- 
tributing the  negro's  color  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
That  climate  taken  in  reference  to  its  progressive  de- 
grees of  heat,  has  an  influence  on  the  tint  of  the  skin, 
is  so  far  true,  that  w^e  see  a  certain  ratio  exist  between 
the  two.      Generally  speaking,  the  whitest  racei 


*   TJhi  sup.  vol,  i.  p.  69. 

f  "  De  Sede  et  Causa  Colons  iBthiopum  :"  Lcyd.  1738. 

X  "  Opere  Scelte  :"  3fUan,  1784,  torn.  vii.  p.  11. 
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are  nearer  the  pole,  and  the  darkest  are  more  under 
the  iniliicnce  of  tropical  heat :  and  between  these 
two  extremes  we  may  trace  many  intermediate 
steps,  as  from  the  Dane  to  the  Frenchman ;  after 
whom  may  come  the  Spaniard  or  Italian,  then 
the  Moor,  and  so  the  negro.*  But  this  endeavor 
to  establish  a  '^liain  of  o-radation  in  color  has  to  en- 
counter  two  serious  difficulties.  First,  in  all  these 
degrees,  the  tint  is  too  evidently  the  result  of  an 
outward  action  upon  the  skin,  the  eifects  whereof 
can  be  moderated  or  suspended  by  precautions 
against  heat.  The  Moorisli  females  who  keep  the 
house,  are  almost  perfectly  white ;  but  the  negro 
child  begins  to  become  black  when  ten  days  old, 
however  it  may  be  sheltered  froni  the  heat ;  the 
action  therefore  in  the  first  case  is  merely  from 
without,  while  in  the  other  it  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  some  internal  principle.  Secondly, 
directly  opposed  to  this  theory  of  considering  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  darkness  a  series  of  transitions 
from  the  white  to  the  black,  are  the  startling  facts 
that  the  same  race  preserves  its  hue  without  sensi- 
ble variation  under  the  most  distant  latitudes,  and 
that  under  the  same  latitude  the  most  singular 
varieties  occur  apparently  in  the  same  race.  Of 
the  first,  the  Americans  afford  a  most  sino^ular 
example.      Whether  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the 


*  Such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Hunter; 
"  Disputatio  inauguralis  quaedam  de  hominum  varietatibus 
et  harura  causis  exponens  :  "  Edinb.  177o,  p.  26. 
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Canadian  lakes,  or  on  the  burning  Pampas  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  hardly  a  shade  of  difference 
can  be  discovered  in  the  complexion  of  the  native 
Indians:  the  same  copper  color  distinguishes  all 
the  tribes.  Of  the  second  vre  have  a  no  less  strik 
ing  exemplification  in  the  east. 

''  The  great  difference  in  color  between  dif- 
ferent natives,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  describing  his 
first  arrival  at  Calcutta,  "  struck  me  much ;  of  the 
crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  some  were 
black  as  negroes,  others  merely  copper-colored,  and 
others  little  darker  than  the  Tunisians  whom  I  have 
seen  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  principal  of 
Bishop's  College,  who  had  come  down  to  meet  me, 
and  who  has  seen  m^ore  of  India  than  most  men, 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  account  for  this  difference, 
which  is  general  throughout  the  country,  and  every- 
where striking.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference 
of  exposure,  since  this  variety  of  tint  is  visible  in 
the  fishermen,  who  are  all  naked  alike.  E^or  does 
it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  Brahmins 
are  sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs  are  compara- 
tively white."'^  This  last  observation,  if  it  can  be 
completely  depended  upon,  is  of  great  importance. 
For,  as  we  shall  see  on  a  future  occasion,  Heeren 
and  others,  guided  by  the  division  into  castes,  have 
imagined  that  India  was  peopled  by  tvs'o  distinct 
nations,  one  of  vrhom  having  conquered  the  other, 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  inferiority  and  dependence ; 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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wliicli  liypotliesis  would  be  completely  deraon 
strated,  if  a  difference  of  complexion  were  distin 
guisliable  between  the  high  and  low  castes. 

Thus  far,  you  see,  I  have  only  thrown  doubts 
on  the  processes  imagined  to  explain  the  black  color 
of  the  negro  :  for  though  I  think  it  depends  upon 
climate,  certainly  no  theory  has  been  yet  discov- 
ered to  account  for  its  origin.  Our  science  is  yet 
young,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  col- 
lecting facts  and  drawing  their  natural  inferences. 
It  is  therefore  to  these  we  must  appeal ;  and  they 
will  sufiice  to  prove  that  such  a  change  may  have 
taken  place,  though  v/hether  by  accident  or  gradual 
deviation,  we  know  not.  I  will  submit  such  as  I 
have  noticed  to  your  consideration. 

The  natives  of  Abyssinia  are  perfectly  black, 
and  yet  certainly  belong  by  origin  to  the  Semitic 
family,  and,  consequently,  to  a  white  race.  Their 
language  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  class,  and  its  very 
name  intimates  its  having  come  across  the  Ked  Sea. 
Hence,  in  Scripture,  the  term  CiisJi  applies  equally 
to  them  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side; 
and  neither  in  features,  nor  in  the  form  of  the 
skull,  do  they  any  way  resemble  the  negro.  You 
may  easily  satisfy  yourselves,  either  from  portraits 
or  from  living  individuals,  that,  save  in  color,  their 
faces  are  perfectly  European.  Here,  then,  a  change 
has  takeia  place,  though  we  know  not  how. 

Another  and  more  striking  example  we  have  in 
the  intelligent  and  accurate  traveller,  Burckhardt. 
The  town  of  Sonikin,  situated  on  the  African  coast 
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of  the  Hed  Sea,  lower  down  than  Mecca,  contains 
a  mixed  population,  formed,  first  of  Bedouins  or 
Arabs,  including  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Turks,  and  secondly  of  the  townspeople,  who  are 
either  Ara])s  from  the  opposite  coast,  or  Turks  of 
modern  origin.*  The  following  is  his  account  of 
the  two  classes.  Of  the  first  lie  says':  ''The  Had- 
herebe  or  Bedouins  of  Souakin  liave  exactly  the 
same  features,  language,  and  dress,  as  the  Nubian 
Bedouins.  In  general  they  have  handsome  and 
expressive  features,  with  thin  and  very  short  beards. 
Their  color  is  of  the  darkest  brown,  approaching 
to  black ;  but  they  have  nothing  of  the  negro  char- 
acter of  countenance."'!'  The  others,  who  are  de- 
scended entirely  from  settlers  from  Mosul,  Iladra- 
mout,  etc.,  and  from  Turks  sent  thither  by  Selim, 
upon  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  have  undergone  the 
same  change.  "  The  present  race,"  says  Burck- 
hardt,  "have  the  African  features  and  manners, 
and  are  in  no  w^ay  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
IIadherebe.":j:  Here  then  we  have  two  distinct 
nations,  Arabs  and  Turks,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  becoming  black  in  Africa,  though  orig- 
inally wdiite. 

Captain   Tuckey,  speaking  of  the   natives   of 
Congo,  says  that  they  "  are  evidently  a  mixed  na- 

*  "  Travels  in  Nubia,"  2nd  edit.  p.  301. 

t  Page  395. 

:{:  Page  391.     As  tlie  Hadlierebe  have  not,  according  to  tlie 
first  quotation,  the  negro  countenance,  I  suppose  by  leaturea 
we  must  understand  only  color. 
VOL   I. — 14 
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tion,  having  no  national  physiognomy,  and  many 
of  them  perfectly  south  Euroj^ean  in  their  features. 
This,  one  would  naturally  conjecture,  arises  from 
the  Portuguese  having  intermarried  witli  th^em, 
and  yet  there  are  very  few  miilattoes  among  them.""^ 
This  observation  completely  overthrows  that  con- 
jecture, even  if  admissible  on  other  grounds;  for 
an  entire  nation's  physiognomy  could  never  have 
been  entirely  changed  by  a  few"  settlers.  In  tlie 
general  observations  on  Captain  Tuckey's  voyage, 
collected  from  the  scientific  men  and  officers  who 
accompanied  him,  we  are  informed  that  "  their  fea- 
tures, though  neai-est  to  those  of  the  negro  tribe, 
are  neither  so  strono^l  v  marked  nor  so  black  as  the 
Africans  in  general.  They  are  not  only  represent- 
ed as  being  more  pleasing,  but  also  as  wearing  the 
appearance  of  great  simplicity  and  innocence.''t 

There  are  many  nations,  not  only  along  the 
coast,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  central  Africa,  who 
are  perfectly  of  a  glossy  black  without  a  sign  of 
negro  features.  Among  them  are  the  Foulahs, 
whom  Park  describes  as  "  not  black,  but  of  a  tawny 
color,  which  is  lighter  and  yellower  in  some  states 
than  in  others.  They  have  small  features,  soft 
silky  hair,  without  either  the  thick  lips  or  crisp 
wool  wliich  are  common  to  other  tribes."!  Jobson 
describes   them  as  ''of  a  tawny  color,  with  long 

*  "  Narrative   of   an   Expedition   to    explore  tlie   River 
Zaire : "  Lond.  1818,  p.  193. 
f  lUd.  p.  374. 
X  Siinmer's  "  Records  of  Creation  :"  2nd  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  880. 
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black  Lair,  not  near  so  mncli  frizzled  as  that  of  the 
negroes."'^  Of  tlie  Yoloffs  Mr.  Moore  writes, 
"  that  thej  are  much  blacker  and  handsomer  than 
either  the  Mandingoes  or  Fliips,  not  having  the 
broad  noses  and  thick  lips  peculiar  to  those  na- 
tions, and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  come  up  to  the  Yolofi's  for  blackness  of 
skin  and  beauty  of  features."  The  writer  from 
whom  I  quote  adds,  that  travellers  do  not  always 
distinguish  the  Yoloifs,  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
Mr.  Moore,  from  the  Mandingoes  and  other  flat- 
nosed  blacks  among  whom  they  are  mixed ;  and, 
in  another  place,  describing  the  Mandingoes,  he 
says,  "  that  they  are  as  remarkable  for  thick  lips 
and  flat  noses  as  the  Yolofi^s  and  Foulahs  are  for 
handsome  features."f  I^ow  this  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  account  given  by  later  travellers  ;  for  Oaillie 
thus  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo : — - 
"  They  are  of  the^ordinary  size,  well  made,  upright, 
and' walk  with  a  firm  step.  Their  color  is  of  a  fine 
dee]3  black ;  their  noses  are  a  little  more  acpiiline 
than  those  of  the  Mandingoes,  and,  like  them,  they 
have  thin  lips  and  dark  eyes."4:  This  contradic- 
tion is,  however,  of  small  m.oment :  for  any  way, 
it  is  evident  that  the  black  color  has  no  necassary 
connection  with  the  negro  feature,  bnt  that  two  races 
cr  varieties  exist,  equally  black,  bnt  belonging,  by 

*  "  New  General  Collectiou  of  Voyages,"  ut  sup.  p.  262. 
t  Ihid.  pp.  255,  266. 

X  "  Travels  through  Central  Africa."  Loud.  1830,  vol.  ii 
p.  61. 
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the  more  important  characteristic  of  the  shape  of  the 
skull  and  features,  to  different  families.  Bliimen- 
bach  has,  indeed,  remarked  in  vague  terms  the  ex- 
istence of  these  two  classes  in  Africa,  the  one  negro 
in  every  respect,  tlie  other  black,  but  with  hand- 
some and  perfectly  European  features ;  but  he  calls 
them  all  indiscriminately  Ethiopians,  and  has  made 
no  provision  for  a  distinct  classification.'^ 

This  difference  will  perhaps  appear  more  re- 
markable, if  I  am  correct  in  another  observation. 
1  think  we  shall  in  general  find  that  those  tribes 
which  are  described  as  not  having  the  negro  fea- 
tures, but  only  the  black  color,  are  raised  a  degree 
in  civilization  above  their  neighbors,  and  profess 
some  religion  claiming  a  revelation, — as  the  Abys- 
sinians  a  very  corrupt  Christianity,  the  natives  of 
Conoco  some  remnants  of  it,  and  all  others  the  Mo- 
hammedan  religion  ;  whereas,  those  that  have  the 
neo:ro  characteristics  to  their  fullest  extent,  as  the 
Dahometans,  Caffres,  or   Hottentots,   are   in   the 
lowest  state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation,  and 
profess  some  miserable  system  of  fetichism  or  idol- 
atry.    I^ow,  if  craniology  have  any  foundation — 
and  even  its  warmest  opponents  must,  I  think,  al- 
low reofardino^  it  Bossuet's  axiom,  that  "  everv  error 
is  a  truth   abused," — the   depression  of  forehead, 
and   compression   of  temples,  which  is  the  negro 
distinctive  in  Blumenbach's  system,  would  be  pre- 
cisely indicative  of  that  degraded  condition.     And 

*  "  Decas  Cran."  i.  p.  23. 
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tlius  we  sliould  liave  two  distinct  causes :  features 
would  depend  upon  civilization,  and  color  mainly 
upon  climate. 

For,  regarding  the  influence  of  the  latter,  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  every  nation,  how- 
ever various,  that  is  found  in  the  torrid  clitnate  of 
Africa — taking  climate  in  its  widest  sense,  as  in- 
cluding  the  character  of  tiie  tracts   inhabited — 
should  have  put  on  the  sun's  dusky  livery,  seems 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  characteristic 
is  attributable  to  the  res^ion  which  thev  all  inhabit. 
The  effect  may  not  proceed  from  tJie  direct  out- 
ward action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  Le  Cat,  Camper,  and  Lawrence,"^  that 
the  skin  of  the   fairest  European   may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  became  as  black  as  a  negra's 
over  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  body,  so  may 
Y.^e   suppose  that  the  principle  which  causes  this 
cliange,  and   which  is  evidently   inherent   in  the 
white,  may,  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  climate, 
be  brought   into  activity,  and  rendered   perpetual 
by  descent. 

And,  before  leaving  the  soil  of  Africa,  I  will 
give  an  example  of  what  may  be,  perhaps,  consid- 
ered a  state  of  transition.  Eurckhardt  has  described 
the  savage  population  of  Mahass,  as  having  charac- 
teristics intermediate  between  those  of  the  negroes 

*  Le  Cat,  "  Traite  de  la  Couleiir  de  la  Peau  linmaine," 
Amst.  p.  130;  Camper,  "  Dissertat.  physique,"  p.  16;  Law- 
rence "  Lectures  on  Plirsiolog'y,  etc."  p.  522.  It  is  a  phenom« 
e-LOu  observed  mostly  in  females  during  gestation. 
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and  the  I^uhians  : — "  In  color  they  are  perfectly 
blackj  their  lips  are  like  those  of  the  negro,  but 
not  the  nose  or  cheek-bone.""^^ 

Opposed  to  these  facts,  others  may  indeed  be 
brought,  which  are  often  popularly  cited.  It  is 
observed  that  the  descendants  of  French,  English, 
and  Portuguese  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
have  remained  unchanged  after  many  generations, 
while  the  negroes  in  l^orth  America,  after  several 
centuries,  are  still  negroes.f  And,  to  add  a  new 
example,  Burckhardt  twice  mentions  the  descend- 
ants of  Bosnian  soldiers,  left  by  Selim  in  ^ubia, 
who  yet  retain  the  features,  though  they  have  for- 
gotten the  language,  of  their  native  country. 

Much  of  tliis,  or  all,  may  be  true ;  but  what 
does  it  prove,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  facts 
I  have  quoted  ?  ^^^hy,  only,  that  the  operation  of 
causes  is  yet  unknown  to  us ;  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  law  whereby  nature  acts  ;  that  there  are 
two  series  of  facts,  each  true,  but  neither  confuting 
the  other.  I  wish  only  to  show  that  the  observa- 
tion of  modern  philosophers  tends  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  change  may  have  taken  place,  not  that 
it  m,u8t  take  place.  One  instance  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  first  assertion,  whereas  it  might  re- 
quire some  thousands  to  demonstrate  the  second. 

But  let  us  enter  more  minutely  into  the  objec- 
tion.    "We   are  credibly   informed  that   in   some 

*  Till  eup.  p.  53. 

f  "  Description  de  la  Nigritie,"  ut  sup.  p.  56.     Labat,  torn, 
U.  p.  255. 
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parts  of  India  the  descendants  of  Europeans  long 
ago  settled  there  have  totally  changed  their  color, 
tho\igh,  of  course,  not  their  features.  "  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  to  observe,"  savs  an  author 
whom  I  have  already  often  quoted,  "  how  surely 
all  these  cksses  of  men"  (Persians,  Greeks,  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Arabs)  "  in  a  few  generations,  even 
without  anv  intermarriao^o  with  the  Hindoos,  as- 
sume  the  deep  olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  the 
ncOTO,  which  seem.s  natural  to  the  climate.  The 
Portuo;uese  natives  form  unions  amono-  themselves 
alone,  or,  if  they  can,  with  Europeans.  Yet  the 
Portuguese  have,  during  a  three  hundred  years' 
residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Caffres. 
Surely  this  goes  far  to  disprove  the  assertion  which 
is  sometimes  made,  that  chmate  alone  is  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  negro 
and  the  European.  It  is  true  that  in  the  negro  are 
other  peculiarities,  which  the  Indians  have  not,  and 
to  which  the  Portus^uese  colonist  shows  no  svstem 

[sym^ptoni  .^]  of  approximation But,  if  heat 

produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate 
may  produce  other  and  additional  changes ;  and 
when  such  peculiarities  have  three  or  four  thousand 
years  to  opei-ate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  lix  any  limits  to 
their  power."  "  This  reasoning  is  indeed  defective, 
inasmuch  as  the  negro  features  were  iixed  as  eai'ly 
as  the  days  of  Herodotus  or  Homer,  or  even  much 
earlier,  as  appears  from  Egyptian  monuments  ;  and 

*  Heber's  "  Narrative,"  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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climate  will  not  account  for  the  cac-es  I  have  given 
of  tribes  under  the  same  latitude,  and  on  the  same 
si^il,  having  totally  different  characteristics.  But 
still  the  fact  contained  in  this  passage  is  valuable, 
as  it  shows  that  transition  may  take  place  from  the 
"white  to  the  black  color. 

In  like  manner,  Long,  in  his  History  of  Ja- 
maica^  and  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West 
Indies^  have  both  remarked  that  the  skulls  of  the 
white  settlers  in  those  countries  differ  sensibly  in 
shape  from  those  of  Europe,  and  approach  to  the 
original  American  configuration.  Dr.  Prichard 
likewise  asserts,  upon  good  authority,  that  the 
third  generation  of  those  slaves  in  the  United  States 
w^io  live  in  houses,  have  little  left  of  the  depressed 
nose,  and  that  their  mouth  and  lips  become  more 
moderate ;  while  their  hair  grows  longer  at  each 
succeeding  generation.  The  held  slaves,  on  the 
contrary,  retain  much  longer  their  original  form."^ 
Caldani  has  given  an  instance  of  a  black  shoemaker, 
who,  having  been  brought  very  young  to  Yenice, 
had  so  far  changed  his  color  as  to  be  no  darker 
than  a  European  affected  with  a  slight  jaundice ; 
and  in  this  case  he  speaks  from  personal  observa- 
tion.f 

The  important  remark  I  just  quoted  from  Dr. 
Prichard  is  highly  interesting;  and  will,  I  doubt 
not.  be  much  further  confirmed  bj  accurate  obser- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

f  "  Institutlwies  Pliysiologicae,  auctore  L.  M.  Caldanio; " 

Fen.  1786,  p,  ;5L  ' 
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vation.  It  brings  me  back  to  the  consideration  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  civilization  npon  the 
characteristics  of  a  race.  Cuvier  has  noticed  that 
servitude  or  domestication  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  yet  discovered  for  producing  modifications 
in  animals,  and  the  greatest  variety  yet  obtained 
was  produced  by  its  means.'^  Civilization  comes 
nearest  to  this  agent  in  man,  and  must  be  even 
stronger,  from  its  moral  influence.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  mode  of  life,  the  food  and  comforts, 
and  the  degree  of  mental  culture  enjoyed,  produce 
a  strong  and  permanent  effect  on  different  nations. 
A  late  traveller  in  Syria  has  noted  the  great  differ- 
ence observable  between  the  Bedouins  and  the  Fel- 
lahs of  the  Hauran.  The  first,  or  wandering  Arabs, 
ever  exposed  to  hardships  and  the  fatigues- of  a 
roaming  active  life,  are  slightly-shaped  and  have  a 
small  face  and  thin  beard.  The  latter,  or  sedentary 
Arabs,  are  stout  and  large,  have  a  strong  beard, 
but  want  the  keen  looks  of  their  brethren  of  the 
desert.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
these  two  classes  are  in  reality  only  one  nation, 
speaking  the  same  language,'  and  inhabiting  the 
same  climate.  What,  then,  causes  the  difference 
between  them  ?  No  doubt  their  different  modes 
of  life ;  for  this  accurate  observer  adds,  that  till  the 
age  of  sixteen  no  difference  can  be  perceived  be- 

*  In  his  "  Discours  preliminaire."  See  likewise  Blumen* 
bacli,  in  liis  chapter  entitled  "  Ausartung  des  vollkommensten 
aller  Hausthiere,  des  Menschen,"  in  his  "  Beytriige  znr  Na- 
turo-eschichte.",  i.  Th.  Gotting.  1790,  p.  47. 
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tween  tliem.*     In  another  work  he  says  that  equal 
difference  is  to  be  seen  in  their  dispositions.-)* 

Mr.  Jackson  notes  the  same  diiterence  between 
the  Arabs  w^ho  inhabit  towns  in  Morocco,  and  the 
Bedouins  who  dwell  in  tents.  "The  Selluks  of 
Ilaha,"  says  he,  "  are  physiognomically  distinguish- 
able from  the  Arabs  of  the  plains,  and  even  from 
the  Selluks  of  Susa,  though  in  their  language, 
manners,  and  mode  of  living  they  resemble  the 
latter.'':]:  Nay,  even  among  the  Bedouins  them- 
selves, Yolney  has  observed  that  a  marked  dif- 
ference is  discernible  between  the  people  and  their 
fcheikhs  or  princes,  wdio,  being  better  fed,  are  taller, 
stouter,  and  better-favored  than  their  poorer  sub- 
jects, who  subsist  on  six  ounces  of  food  a  day. 
Foster  has  remarked  a  similar  distinction  in  Tahiti. 
"The  common  people,"  says  he,  "who  are  most 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  exert  their  strength 
in  agriculture,  iishing,  paddling,  building  houses 
and  canoes,  and  are  stinted  in  their  food,  are 
blacker,  their  hair  more  woolly  and  crisp,  their 
bodies  low  and  slender.  But  their  chiefs  and  arees 
have  a  very  different   appearance.     The  color  of 

*  Burckliardt's  "  Travels  in  Syria,"  Not  having  at  liand 
the  English  edition,  I  translate  from  the  German  version* 
Weimar,  1823,  i.  Th.  p.  456. 

f  "  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabees :"  Lond.  1830 
p.  104. 

X  "  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco :"  Lond.  1811 
p.  18. 

§  "Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie:"  Par.  1787,  torn,  i 
p.  359. 
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their  skins  is  less  tawny  than  that  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  not  so  coppery  as  that  of  an  American  ;  it  is 
of  a  h'ghter  tint  than  tlie  fairest  complexion  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  East-India  Isknds.  From  this  com- 
plexion we  lind  all  the  intermediate  hues,  down  to 
a  lively  brown,  bordering  upon  black.  A  few  have 
yellowia^i,  brown,  or  sandy  hair."'^  Kotzebue,  and 
other  later  navigators,  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  Yeris,  or  noble 
race  of  the  Sandwich  and  other  Polynesian  isl- 
ands, are  really  a  distinct  tribe  from  the  common 
people. f 

Both  Pallas  and  Klaproth  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  Mongul  complexion  seems  tc 
depend  much  upon  the  habits  of  that  race.  The 
children  and  women  are  remarkably  white ;  smoke 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  give  the  men  their  yellow 
tint.ij:  Though  much  might  be  urged  against  this 
hypothesis  it  may  serve  to  draw  more  attention  to 
the  bearing  which  habits  and  civilization  may  have 
upon  the  characteristics  of  diffei'ent  races.  With 
the  same  view  I  would  notice  the  remarkable  al- 
teration which  has  occurred  in  the  Germanic  family. 
For  we  have  seen  that  its  traits  were  once  so  marked 
that  it  was  made  to  constitute  one  of  the  great  and 

f  *' Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World :  '"* 
Loncl.  1778,  p.  229.  See  also  tlie  son's  "  Voyage  round  tlie 
World."  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

f  Kotzebue's  "  New  Voyage  round  the  World :  "  Loud. 
1830,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

if  Pallas,  ubi  sup.  Klaproth,  "Voyage  au  Caucase,"  torn.  i. 
p.  73. 
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most  stronglj-cliaracterized  divisions  of  the  linnian 
species,  forming,  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek,  a  perfect 
contrast  with  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  Ethiopian. 
Yat  these  distinctives,  if  not  totally  effaced,  are 
now  become  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly  traceable ; 
doubtless  through  the  influence  of  civilization, 
and  the  assimilation  of  that-  nation's  manners  to 
those  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  family. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  of 
the  permanent  influence  of  habits  upon  the 
different  races  may  be  drawn  from  the  teeth. 
Blumenbach  has  observed  that  the  teeth  of  man 
show  him  manifestly  to  be  an  omnivorous  animal. 
But  in  some  nations,  probably  from  the  use  of 
food  requiring  great  mastication,  the  incisors 
become  blunt  and  rounded,  and  the  canine  teeth 
are  undistinguishable  from  the  grinders.  This  is 
the  case  with  many,  perhaps  most,  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  with  the  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux, wdio  eat  their  meat  uncooked,  with  most 
extraordinary  contortions  of  jaw.* 

These  examples  may  suffice,  instead  of  many, 
to  show  what  an  important  element  difference  of 
habit  is ;  for  nature,  always  tending  to  adapt  her 
laws  to  particular  circum^stances,  where  the  general 
harmony  will  not  be  disturbed,  seems  after  a  time 
to  perpetuate  varieties  produced  by  this  accidental 
cause. 

There  are  many  other  physiological  observations 
and  objections  connected  with  the  unity  of  origin 

*  "  De  Generis  Humiini  Varietate,"  pp.  27,  224. 
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in  the  negro  and  white  races,  which  I  pass  over,  ag 
they  are  hardlj_  of  a  nature  to  be  interesting  to 
yon.*     I  will  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  sum  up 

*  I  will  simply  mention  in  a  note  one  argument,  both  as  a 
sample  of  tlie  strange  expedients  to  wliicli  recourse  lias  been 
liad  by  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  because  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  it.  I  allude  to 
Virey's  objection  to  unity  of  race,  drawn  from  Fabricius's 
accurate  observations  on  the  pediculus  nigrUarum,  as  the 
parasite  insect  of  the  negro  has  been  scientifically  called,  as 
specifically  distinct  from  all  others  ;  so  that,  according  to  him, 
the  black  race  wliicli  it  accompanies  must  have  been  also 
distinct  from  the  beginning  (torn.  i.  p.  391).  In  reply  to  this, 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  there  are  other  in- 
stances of  a  parallel  nature  v/here  we  cannot  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  animals  before  their  present 
seats  and  nourishment  existed.  For  instance,  the  tinea,  or 
moth,  which  attacks  dressed  wool,  never  touches  it  when  it 
is  unwashed  ;  where  did  it  exist  before  wool  was  washed 
and  combed  ?  Are  v>^e  to  consider  washed  and  unwashed  wool 
two  different  species,  because  the  same  animal  will  not  live 
in  both  ?  The  larva  of  the  oinopota  cellaris  will  live  nowhere 
but  in  wine  or  beer  ;  another  insect  described  by  Reaumur 
now  disdains  all  food  but  chocolate.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence's 
« Introd.  to  Entomology,"  4th  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  384,  388.)  How 
or  where  did  these  little  creatures  live,  before  what  is  now 
their  exclusive  nourishment  was  manufactured?  for  no  one 
will  suppose  that  th'ese  substances  were  ever  found  ready- 
made  by  the  hand  of  nature.  These  cases  are  exactly  par- 
allel to  the  one  objected ;  but  there  is  an  instance  perfectly 
similar,  of  an  insect  which  produces  disease  in  tame  swine, 
but  is  never  found  in  the  wild,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
the  original  stock.  "  Der  Finnenwurm  in  Schweintieisch," 
Bays  Blumenbach,  "  ist,  in  seiner  Art,  ein  eben  so  vollkom- 
luenes  Thier  als  der  Mensch.  Nun  aber  findet  sich,  so  viel 
bekannt,  dieses  Thier  bios  beym  zahmen  Hansschwein,  und 
niemahlen  hinegen  bey  der  wilden  Sau,  von  der  docli  jener 
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the  results  of  this  study  as  briefly  as  possible.  1 
have  endeavored  to  connect  and  .lay  before  yon 
what  I  think  may  be  considered  its  admitted  re- 
sults, imperfect  as  it  yet  remains.  We  have  seen 
it  well  established :  first,  that  among  animals  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  one  species,  there  have  arisen 
varieties  similar  to  those  in  the  human  race,  and 
not  less  diverse  from  one  another.  Secondl}^  that 
nature  tends,  in  the  human  species,  to  produce 
varieties  in  one  race  approaching  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  others.  Thirdly,  that  sporadic 
varieties,  of  the  most  extraoi'dinary  sort,  may  be 
propagated  by  descent.  Fourthly,  that  we  can 
find  suflicient  proofs  in  the  languages  and  the 
characteristics  of  larger  bodies,  or  entire  nations 
compared,  of  their  transition  from  one  race  to 
another.  Fifthly,  that  though  the  origin  of  the 
black  race  is  yet  involved  in  mystery,  yet  are 
there  sufiicient  facts  collected  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  having  arisen  from  another,  par- 
ticularly if,  in  addition  to  the  action  of  heat, 
we  admit  that  of  moral  causes  acting  upon  the 
physical  organization. 

And  here  I  will  remark  that  we  are  often  pre- 
cipitate and  unjust,  in  judging  of  the  past  hj  causes 
now  in  action.  It  is  indeed  true  that  nature  is  con- 
stant and  regular  in  her  operations  j  but,  if  in  the 

abstammt."  (Beytrage  zur  Nciturgescliiclite,  i.  Tli.  p.  30.) 
See  also  some  curiovis  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Tilesius,  in 
the  "  Memoires  de  1' Academic  de  St.  Petersbourg,"  torn.  v. 
1815,  p.  403. 
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feliort  course  of  onr  experience,  or  tliat  of  past  ob- 
servers, no  variation  may  have  been  noted  in  tbe 
uniformity  of  her  workings,  it  is  that  the  little  seg- 
ment of  her  duration's  cycle  over  which  v/e^'and 
(hey  have  travelled,  is  but  as  a  straight  hue,  an 
infinitesimal  element,  whose  curvature  can  only 
appear,  when  referred  to  a  much  larger  portion  of 
her  circumference.  That  besides  the  partial  laws 
with  Vv4iich  we  are  acquainted,  there  have  been  oth- 
ers once  most  active,  whose  agency  is  now  either 
suspended  or  concealed,  the  study  of  the  world  must 
easily  convince  us.  There  were  times  within  the 
verge  of  mythological  history  when  volcanos  raged 
in  almost  every  chain  of  mountains ;  M-hen  lakes 
dried  up,  or  suddenly  appeared,  in  many  valleys ; 
when  seas  burst  over  their  boundaries  and  created 
new  islands,  or  retired  from  their  beds  and  increased 
old  continents;  when,  in  fine,  there  was  a  power  of 
production  and  arrangement  on  a  great,  magnificent 
scale,  when  nature  seemed  employed  not  merely  in 
the  yearly  renovation  of  plants  and  insects,  but  in 
the  procreation  from  age  to  age  of  the  vaster  and 
more  massive  elements  of  her  sphere ;  when  her 
task  was  not  confined  to  the  embroidering  the 
meadows  in  spring,  or  to  the  paring  away  of  shores 
by  the  slow-eating  action  of  tides  and  currents,  but 
vviien  she  toiled  in  the  great  laboratories  of  the 
earth,  upheaving  mountains  and  displacing  seas, 
and  thus  giving  to  the  world  its  great  indelible  fea- 
tures. And  how  are  we  to  account  for  this,  but  by 
supposing  in  nature  a  two-fold  action,  one  regular 
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irom  tlie  beginning,  and  uniform  to  tlie  end,  the 
other  a  mysterious  slow-moving  power,  which, 
though  revolving  on  the  same  plane,  travels  over  it 
with  an  imperceptible  motion,  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  entire  system?  And  in  other  cases, 
and  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  should  seem  to  be  the 
course  of  nature.  In  the  child,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  absorbing  and  digestive  operations,  all 
the  functions  of  life,  are  the  same  as  in  the  man  ; 
with  variations  only  as  to  degree  of  activity,  they 
commence  with  being,  and  are  regular  through  its 
duration.  Eut  in  its  earlier  stages  there  is,  besides, 
a  plastic  virtue  at  work  Vv'ithin  us  traceable  to  no 
law  of  necessity,  having  no  clear  dependence  on 
the  general  course  of  the  ordinary  vital  powers, 
which  gives  growth  and  solidity  to  the  limbs,  charac- 
teristic shape  to  the  features,  gradual  development 
and  strength  to  the  muscles  ;  then  to  all  appearance 
sinks  into  inertness  and  ceases  to  act,  till  age  seems 
once  more  to  call  the  extraordinary  laws  into  activ- 
ity, to  efface  the  impression,  and  undo  the  work  of 
their  earlier  operations.  And,  in  like  manner,  Ave 
must  allow  that  in  the  world's  infancy,  besides  the 
regular  ordinances  of  constant  and  daily  course, 
causes  necessary  to  produce  great  and  permanent 
effects  may  have  had  a  power,  now  no  longer 
wanted,  and  consequently  no  longer  exercised; 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  stamp  more  marked 
features  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  to 
produce  countries  as  well  as  their  vegetation,  races 
as  much  as  individuals. 
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Tbere  are  instances  certainl}^  as  yet  discoverable, 
of  a  two-fold  action  of  one  c«anse,  upon  a  smaller  and 
a  greater  scale.  An  epidemic  disease,  for  instance, 
besides  its  particular  action  npon  individuals,  runs 
a  similar  course,  only  referable  to  large  communi- 
ties or  aggregations  of  men,  or  even  to  the  entire 
liuman  race :  is  iirst  sliglit  in  its  public  infliction, 
then  increases,  and  so  by  contrary  gradations  yields 
to  nature  or  art,  and  wears  itself  away ;  even  in 
such  sort,  that,  at  the  period  or  crisis  of  greater 
fatality,  the  lot  of  each  j)atient  shall  seem  rather  to 
depend  upon  some  mysterious  law,  which  connects 
him  with  the  infected  community,  than  upon  the 
individual  circumstances  of  his  peculiar  case.  And, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  we  may  say,  that 
the  daily  and  yearly  courses  of  nature,  which  ap- 
pear so  identical  throughout,  are  yet  but  compo- 
nents of  a  much  longer  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
an  action,  now  so  small  as  to  be  invisible,  will,  by 
the  aggregation  of  its  effects,  appear  great  and  im- 
portant, and  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  laws, 
now  hidden  in  the  complex  machinery  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

And,  to  apply  still  further  the  illustration  I  be- 
fore gave :  w^hen  any  part  of  the  liuman  system 
has  been  so  far  altered  that  the  power  which  acted 
in  its  infancy  again  is  needed,  though  apparently 
suspended,  there  are  hidden  resources  which  recall 
it  into  action ;  so  that,  when  any  portion  of  the 
bony  structure  has  been  removed,  there  is  again 

wrought,  to  reproduce  it,  that  marvellous  weaving 
VOL.    \. — 15 
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wliicli  slioots  its  tlireadSj  like  a  crystallization,  from 
point  to  point,  and  then  stretclies  across  it  a  lirm 
and  solid  texture,  just  as  occuiTed  many  years  be- 
fore in  cliildhood.  And  just  so  do  we  see  that 
when,  by  accidental  circumstances,  nature  can  be 
brought  back  to  her  primitive  position,  she  re- 
sumes her  primitive  action,  and  renews  the  laws 
she  had  held  suspended.  The  production  of  coral 
reefs,  and,  from  them,  islands,  in  the  South  Sea, 
which  soon  receive  a  population  from  distant 
2)oints,  shows  us,  in  that  last  corner,  to  which  she 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  her  creative  powers,  how 
she  once  prepared  new  habitations  for  man ;  the  in- 
credible scale  on  which  the  inhabitants  increase  on 
such  occasions,  far  beyond  the  calculations  of  mod- 
ern statistics,  proves  what  powerful  energies  she 
exerted  when  wanted  to  propagate  the  human  race. 
An  island  first  occupied  by  a  few  shipwrecked 
English  in  1589,  and  discovered  by  a  Dutch 
vessel  in  1667,  is  said  to  have  been  found  peopled, 
after  eighty  years,  by  12,000  souls,  all  the  descend- 
ants of  four  mothers.^  Acosta^  writing  the  natural 
history  of  New  Spain,  within  a  hundred  years  of 
its  discovery,  tells  us  that  there  were,  even  earlier, 
''  men  who  had  70,000  or  100,000  sheep,  and  that, 
even  then,  were  many  who  had  as  many ;  which 
in  Europe  would  be  considered  great  riches,  but 
there,  is  only  moderate  wealth."  And  yet,  not 
one  of  these  animals  existed  in  the  country  before 

*  Bullet,  "  Eeponses  critiques :  "  Besang.  1810,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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its  discoTerj,  and  the  breed  was  propagated  en- 
tirely from  those  imported  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  horned  cattle ;  yet  such  was 
their  increase,  that,  in  his  time,  they  went  roaming 
in  herds  of  thousands  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  Hispaniola,  and  were  the  property  of  whoever 
chose  to  hunt  them  down  with  houghing-knives 
{desjarretoderas\  and  cut  them  down ;  and  so 
profitable  was  this  chase,  that,  in  1585,  the  fleet 
brought  over  from  that  island  35,444  hides,  and 
from  New  Spain  64,350 ;  showing  an  increase 
quite  beyond  all  ordinary  calculation.* 

Such  examples,  to  which  I  might  add  many 
others,  seem  to  show  the  existence  of  hidden  re- 
sources in  nature,  never  called  forth,  save  in  her 
infant  state.  And  it  surely  cannot  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  suppose  that  impressions,  meant  to  be 
characteristic  and  permanent,  were  then  more 
easily  communicated,  and  more  indelibly  stamped. 
We  need  not,  with  Carove,  have  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  black  color  of  the  negro  was 
the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  and  that  it  was  contin- 
ued after  the  Deluge  in  the  family  of  Japhet, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  married  into  that 
stock,  f      The   admission   of  such   an  hypothesis 

-    *  Acosta,  "  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias :  "  Bar- 
celona, 1591,  fol.  180. 

f  "  Kosinorama,  eine  Reilie  von  Studien  zur  Orientirung 
in  Natur,"  etc.,  Franlcf.  1831,  p.  65.  He  does  indeed  suppose 
them  to  be  of  a  mixed  race,  between  the  Setkites,  represen- 
ted by  Sliem,  and  the  Cainites,  continued  in  Japhet. 
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gains  us  but  little,  for  we  have  still  the  color  of 
the  Americans  and  Malays  to  account  for.  But  it 
is  much  more  simple  to  allow  that  one  individual, 
or  one  family,  placed  in  favorable  circumstances, 
may  have  given  rise  to  peculiarities,  which,  in 
consequence  of  intermarriages,  and  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  circumstances,  may  have 
become  enduring. 

But  we,  too,  indulge  here  in  conjecture.  I  am 
willing  to  own  it ;  for  though  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  our  science  already  can  refute 
all  solid  objection  to  the  unity  of  race  in  the 
human  species,  although  the  admitted  facts  which 
I  have  laid  before  you  m.ay  show  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  of  one  family  having  sprung  up  from 
the  other,  yet  we  must  own  that  the  methods 
whereby  nature  has  proceeded  are  yet  a  mystery  ; 
so  that  the  philosopher  must  be  content  with  con- 
■jecture,  and  honestly  confess  : 

Oim  oi6  '  ciKpt^cdQ  elKaaai  ye  /n^  iraga* 

iNor  can  such  conjectures  be  refused  as  rash  and 
unwarrantable,  so  long  as  the  fact  which  they  are 
directed  to  account  for,  is  certain  and  incontes- 
table. 

And  I  will  conclude  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject  by  once  more  recapitulating  the  connec- 
tions of  the  different  races,  and  the  insensible 
shades  whereby  they  seem  to  blend  one  into  an 
other. 

*  Eurip.  "  RheB."  Act.  ii.  280. 
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The  white  race,  which  of  course  I  consider  the 
central  one,  connects  itself,  with  the  Mongiil 
through  the  Finns  and  Asjachs,  who  have  its  com- 
plexion, hair,  and  iris ;  Hkewise  tlirongh  the  Tar- 
tars, who  insensibly  pass  through  tlie  Kirghis  and 
Yakuts  into  the  Mongul  race :  and  thirdly,  throug1\ 
the  Hindoos,  who  communicate  with  us  through 
the  Sanscrit  language.  With  the  negro  race  it  is 
connected  through  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  a 
Semitic  language  and  European  features,  and 
through  the  Arabs  of  Suakin,  who  resemble  the 
Noubas ;  then  come  the  natives  of  Mahass,  then 
the  Foulahs  and  Mandingos,  and  so  forward  to  the 
Congoese,  the  complete  negroes,  and  the  Hotten- 
tots. These  last  are  again  closely  allied  to  the 
mountaineers  of  Madagascar;  they  to  those  of 
Cochin  -  China,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philippine 
Islands,  in  all  which  are  a  race  of  black  woolly- 
headed  mountaineers,  differing  in  language  from 
the  other  natives.  These  again  join  the  'New  Hol- 
landers, and  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  who  are  further  connected  by 
similarity  of  customs,  religion,  and  partly  by 
physical  traits,  with  the  ]^ew  Zealanders,  and 
other  natives  of  Polynesia ;  and  so  in  fading  tints, 
till  we  almost  return  to  the  Asiatic  families. 

The  population  of  these  islands  deserves  a 
more  particular  attention.  I  have  observed  that 
through  the  iimumerable  islands  of  Polynesia 
there  are  two  distinct  tribes  or  families.  Forster, 
in  fact,  proves  this  point  incontestably.     While 
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tlie  inliabitants  of  Tahiti  and  E'ew  Zealand,  the 
Marquesas,  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands,  speak 
but  dialects  of  the  same  langnage,  as  is  proved  by 
his  comparative  tables,  those  of  the  I^ew  Hebrides, 
especially  Mallicollo,  New  Caledonia,  and  Tanna, 
speak  barbarous  dialects,  qnite  distinct,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  nnconnected.  Their  physical  charac- 
teristics are  likevv^ise  very  diiierent,  approaching, 
as  I  have  intimated,  to  the  negroes  of  the  more 
western  islands.  But  what  I  wish  principally  to 
remark  is,  how  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  first 
race,  the  nnity  of  which  no  one  will  deny,  have 
varied,  on  one  side,  in  form  and  complexion,  to 
snch  an  immense  extent,  and  how  those  of  the 
other  have  likewise  departed  so  mnch  from  their 
original  type,  that  the  two  have  blended  together, 
60  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  excepting  by 
their  languages.  ''  Each  of  the  above  two  races," 
says  Dr.  Forster,  "is  again  divided  into  several 
varieties,  which  form  the  gradations  towards  the 
other  race :  so  that  we  find  some  of  the  first  race 
almost  as  black  and  slender  as  some  of  the  second ; 
and  in  this  second  race  are  some  strong  athletic 
figures,  which  may  almost  vie  with  the  first."* 
Thus,  in  the  same  race,  while  some  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  negro  tribe,  allied  through  in- 
separable links  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  others  de- 

*  "  Observations,  etc."  p.  228.  See  the  comparative  table, 
p.  284.  There  are  several  important  coincidences,  however, 
between  the  dialects  of  the  two  families,  as  well  as  of  both 
with  Malay. 
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part  so  far  from  it  as  to  approximate  in  symmetry 
of  form  in  the  body  and  skull,  as  well  as  in  color, 
to  the  natives  of  Em'ope.  And  in  these  gradations 
we  trace  a  corresponding  scale  of  civilization. 
"  The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  speaking  of  the  form  of 
the  skull,  "  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  in 
countenance  and  head,  from  Europeans."  And 
again:  ''The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from 
I^ew  Zealand  on  the  west  to  Easter  Island,  contain 
a  race  of  much  better  organization  and  qualities. 
In  color  and  features,  many  of  them  approach  to 
the  Caucasian  variety ;  while  they  are  surpassed 
by  none  in  symmetry,  size,  and  strength."^  Dr. 
Prichard  reasons  very  forcibly  upon  this  gradation 
within  the  race  or  family.  "  If,"  sa_ys  he,  "  we 
view  these  races  (the  Papuan  and  Polynesian)  to- 
gether, they  appear  to  furnish  sufficient  proof  that 
the  utmost  physical  diversities  presented  by  the 
human  frame  in  diiferent  nations  may  and  do 
arise  from  a  uniform  stock.  They  enable  us  to 
produce  actual  facts,  as  examples  of  this  deviation. 
We  cannot  indeed  go  back  all  the  steps  at  once, 
but  we  can  go  the  whole  of  the  way  by  degrees. 
If  a  few  of  the  fairest  I^ew  Hollanders  were  sep- 
arated from  the  community,  and  placed  on  an 
island  by  themselves,  they  would  fonii  a  race  of 
liffliter  color  than  tlie  IN'ew  Zealanders.  Under 
lavorable  circumstances,  would  not  this  stock  de* 

*  "  Lectures  on  Th ysiology,"  pp.  382,  571. 
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viate  into  still  lighter  shades,  as  the  race  of  !New 
Zealand,  or  its  kindred  in  the  Society  Isles,  has 
done  I  "-^  I  must  not  pass  over  tlie  singular  cus- 
tom prevalent,  not  only  throughout  these  islands,, 
but  among  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the  Guaranoa 
of  Paraguay,  and  the  Californians  in  America-^ 
that  of  amputating  the  little  finger  of  one  or  both 
hands,  in  token  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  a 
relation,-!-  a  custom  so  singular  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
such  distant  parts. 

The  existence  of  such  gradations,  almost  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  in  the  same  race,  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  tribes.  The  Malays  exhibit  a 
similar  variety.  "  The  complexion,"  says  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  "  is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little 
in  diiferent  tribes.  ]^either  climate  nor  the  habits 
of  the  people  seem  to  have  anj^thing  to  do  with  it. 
The  fairest  races  are  generally  towards  the  west, 
but  some  of  them,  as  the  Batteeks  of  Sumatra,  upon 
the  very  Equator.  The  Javanese,  who  live  most 
comfortably,  are  among  the  darkest  people  of  the 
Archipelago ;  the  wretched  Dayaks,  or  cannibals 
of  Borneo,  among  the  fairest."  :j:  This  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  such  diversities  is  rather  favor- 
able than  opposed  to  the  conseqnences  we  have 
been  drawing ;  for,  the  fact  being  thus  established, 
that  in  a  race  acknowledged  to  be  one,  such  vari* 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  488. 

f  Forster  (Gr.)  "  Voyage  round  the  World,"  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

J  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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eties  liave  sprung  up,  the  difficulties  of  tracing 
tlieiii  to  a  uniform  cause,  only  sIioav  tliat  there  are 
ao^encies  which  we  have  not  vet  discovered,  or  a 
complication  of  causes  whose  elements  we  have  not 
yet  mixed  in  the  prescribed  proportions,  so  as  to 
understand  its  action.  And  the  more  Ave  extend 
the  potency  of  nature,  beyond  our  comprehension, 
the  more  easily  we  justify  the  production  of  inex- 
plicable phenomena. 

In  the  family  to  which  we  belong,  the  same 
series  of  modifications  exists ;  we  have  therein 
yarieties  which,  if  not  so  strongly  marked,  appear 
just  as  indelible ;  yet  no  one  would  maintain  that 
each  sprung  from  an  independent  stock.  The  Jew 
is  at  this  day  perfectly  distinguishable  from  the 
Europeans  that  surround  him,  though  West  and 
other  eminent  artists  have  found  it  impossible  to 
characterize  him  by  any  particularly  distinctive 
traits.*  The  Gipsies  I  may  here  otherwise  men- 
tion as  an  instance  of  a  tribe,  which,  proved  by  its 
language  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  has  lost  much  of 
its  original  configuration,  and  particularly  the  olive 
color  of  its  country,  by  living  in  other  climates. 
But  the  Germanic  tribes  may  yet  be  distinguished 
by  feature  from  the  Greeks,  and  these  again  from 

"  The  Celtic  race. 


Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 
A  various  race  of  man  ;  ' 

as  their  own  northern  bard  has  somewhere  called 
*  See  Camper,  "  Dissert,  physique,"  p.  21. 
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tliem.  It  is  in  vain  for  these  subdivisions  to  blend 
by  every  civil  and  moral  union  ;  they  will  continue, 
like  the  united  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  to 
flow  together  in  one  stream,  but  with  distinguisli- 
abie  currents. 

Thus  are  even  the  smallest  varieties  once  pro- 
duced, never  again  obliterated  ;  and  yet  not  there- 
fore are  they  marks  of  independent  origin.  Even 
families  may  transmit  them,  and  the  Imperial  liouse 
of  Ilapsburg  has  its  characteristic  feature.  And 
whence  arises  this  indelibility,  by  natural  pro- 
cesses, of  varieties  by  natural  processes  in- 
troduced ?  This  should  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  that  we  may  on  anything 
compel  her  to  place  her  signet ;  but  v/e  know  not 
how  again  to  force  it  off.  Man,  like  the  magician's 
half-skilled  scholar,  so  beautifull}^  described  by  the 
German  poet,  possesses  often  the  spell  Avhereby 
to  compel  her  to  work,  but  has  not  yet  learnt  that 
wdiich  may  oblige  her  to  desist. 

The  country  and  city  where  we  now  are,  sug- 
gests an  application  of  what  we  have  just  discussed, 
to  researches  both  useful  and  amusing.  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  a  French  work,  On  the  Physiological 
Characters  of  the  Human  liaces^  considered  in 
their  relation  to  History^  has  given  a  very  inter- 
esting hint  for  the  prosecution  of  this  study."^  lie 
was  struck,  at  some  market  in  the  south  of  France, 
by  observing  two  distinct  characters  in  the  heads 
of  the  counti-y  people,  each  referable  to  an  individ- 

*  Paris,  1829. 
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ual  type ;  and  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
prevalence  of  either,  in  his  tour  through  Italy,  and 
everywhere  observed  the  one  to  predominate  over 
the  other.  The  one  he  considered  the  Gaulish 
type,  the  other  the  Homan.  As  the  model  of  tlio 
former  he  proposes  the  features  of  Dante,  too  well 
known  to  all  my  hearers  to  require  any  description. 
I  am  sure  no  one  can  pay  attention  to  the  counten- 
ance prevalent  in  different  parts  of  Italy  without 
noticing  how  often  this  form  recurs  in  Tuscany  and 
in  Upper  Italy,  wdiile  in  Home  and  the  southern 
provinces  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Pie  gives, 
however,  no  type  of  the  Homan  face  and  head.  To 
find  this,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
away  by  popular  representations.  There  are  some 
quarters  of  Rome  where  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  are  supposed  yet  to  remain ; 
and  travellers  have  often  written  that  the  counten- 
ance of  the  population  beyond  the  Tiber  exactly 
resembles  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers  upon  the 
column  of  Trajan,  an  d  other  ancient  monuments. 

Supposing  these  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  or 
sufficiently  well  copied,  to  allow  the  making  of 
such  a  comparison,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  the 
M^orst  criterions  possible.  For  a  slight  acquaint 
ance  with  Roman  art  w^ill  satisfy  any  one  that,  on 
historical  monuments,  where  no  portrait  is  inten- 
ded, all  the  figures  are  formed  upon  the  Grecian 
model,  and  can  give  no  clue  towards  ascertaining 
the  physiognomy  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  But 
look  at  the  sarcophagi  on  which  the  busts  of  the 
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deceased  are  carved  in  relief,  or  raised  from  their 
reclining  statues  on  the  lid,  or  even  examine  the 
series  of  imperial  busts  in  the  Capitol,  and  yon  can- 
not fail  to  discover  a  striking  type,  essentially  the 
same,  from  the  wreathed  image  of  Scipio's  tomb, 
to  Ti'ajan  or  Yespasian ;  consisting  in  a  large  and 
flat  head,  a  low  and  wide  forehead,  a  face,  in 
childhood,  heavy  and  round,  later,  broad  and  scpiare, 
a  short  and  thick  neck,  and  a  stout  and  broad 
figure — a  type  totally  at  variance  with  what  we 
find  generally  considered  as  the  Homan  counten- 
ance. ISTor  need  we  go  far  to  find  their  descend- 
ants ;  they  are  to  be  met  every  day  in  the  streets, 
principally  among  the  burgesses  or  middle  class, 
the  most  invariable  portion  of  every  population.  The 
contrast  between  the  true  features  of  the  Romans 
and  their  ideal  type  in  art  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  so 
clearly  observable  as  in  the  sculptures  of  Titus's 
arch.  The  various  soldiers  re23resented  on  each 
side  are  so  exactly  like  one  another  that,  were 
they  not  sculptured  in  stone,  we  might  suppose 
them  to  have  been  all  cast  in  one  mould.  The 
entire  profile,  particularly  in  the  half-open  mouth 
and  lips,  shows  the  existence  of  a  rule  or  model, 
from  which  the  artist  m^ight  not  depart.  But  with 
these  the  emperor  in  his  chai^ot  contrasts  in  the 
strongest  manner :  his  whole  shape  is  formed  on 
another  type ;  and  though  the  features  are  quite 
efiaced,  sufiicient  remains  of  the  outline  to  show 
the  full  heavy  face  and  bulky  head  of  a  true 
JRoman. 
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Tliese  remarks  may  lead  iis  to  a  great  caution, 
in  judging  of  cliaracteristic  forms,  from  works 
belonging  to  the  higher  departments  of  art.  ISTo 
nation  long  possesses  the  art  of  representation, 
witliout  forming  to  itself  an  ideal,  abstractive  tjpo ; 
and  the  caution  to  be  used  should,  necessarily,  be 
doubled  where  the  arts  and  their  types  were  bor- 
rowed. Even  the  Egyptians  had  their  ideal  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  and  Champollion,  to  the 
horror  of  pure  classical  artists,  used  to  descant  in 
raptures  on  the  elegance  of  feature  and  form  in 
some  Egyptian  statues.  And  he  must  have  seemed 
right  to  those  who  would  consider  them  as  the 
perfection  of  those  principles  which  guided  the 
genius  of  one  people,  necessarily  keeping  within 
the  national  type  of  living  forms,  and  led  to  one 
of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  art.  It  was  by  not 
sufficiently  attending  to  these  considerations  that 
Blumenbach,  as  I  observed  in  my  last  lecture,  im- 
agined, that  in  Egypt  there  must  have  been  differ- 
ent races  of  men  ;  whereas,  the  solitary  specimens 
he  brings  of  various  physiognomies,  only  seem  to 
mark  the  difference  between  a  ruder  and  more  ideal 
period  of  style.  On  another  occasion,  he  seems  to 
fall  into  a  similar  error.  The  heads  on  the  Atlien 
ian  tetradrachmas  have  nothing  in  common,  accord- 
ing to  him,  with  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
approach  in  features  to  the  Egyptian  model. "^^  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  them  with  the 

*  "  Specimen   Historice   naturalis  antiquae  artis  opefibus 
Ulustratae  : ''  Ovtting.  1808,  p.  11. 
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-^gina  marbles,*  we  shall  discover  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity of  character ;  they  have  all  the  leer,  or  laugh- 
ing expression,  so  peculiar  to  those  early  works. 
Yet  will  no  one  suspect  them  of  being  anything 
but  purely  Grecian.  Indeed,  far  as  they  are  re- 
moved trom  the  perfect  works  of  a  later  period, 
they  show  how  soon  a  uniform  rule  or  model  is  in- 
troduced into  art,  and  becomes  its  necessary  prin* 
ciple.  Cockerell  has  remarked  that,  in  the  ^gina 
marbles,  "  a  canon  of  proportion,  and  a  system  of 
anatomical  expression,  are  observable  through- 
out :  "f  and  Thiersch  has  approved  of  Wagner's 
observation,  that  though  art  in  other  respects  im- 
proved, and  every  grace  of  form  was  inti'oduced 
into  that  school,  the  countenances  remained  un- 
changed.:]: And  so,  in  fact,  not  only  in  the  school 
of  ^gina,  but  in  every  other  Grecian  school,  from 
the  hasty  etchings  on  the  Grecian,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  Etruscan,  vases,  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 

*  The  collection  of  statues  wliicli  adorned  tlie  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Panliellenius,  in  the  island  of  -33gina ;  and  which 
having  been  restored  in  a  most  masterly  manner  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  at  Rome,  form  the  principal  ornament  of  the  splen- 
did Glyptotheca  at  Munich. 

f  In  the  "  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,"  vol.  vi.  1819, 
p.  338. 

Ij.  "  Yon  der  Minerva  an  bis  zum  letzten  der  Krieger  sehen 
sicli  alle  ahnlich,  und  scheinen  insgesammt  leibliche  Brlider 
und  Sell  western  zu  seyn,  ohne  den  geringsten  Ausdruck  von 
Leidenschaft.  Zwischen  Siegern  und  Besiegten,  zwischen 
Gottheit  und  Menschheit,  ist  nicht  der  geringste  Unterschied 
zu  bermerken." — Ueber  die  Epochen  der  bildenden  Kunst 
unter  den  Griechen,  3e  Abhandlung  :  Munich,  1819,  p.  59. 
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thenon,  there  is  manifestly  one  rule  or  ideal  princi- 
ple of  the  beantifulj  which  never  can  be  mistaken  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  abstract 
form  was  derived  from  the  national  features,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  the  purified  represen- 
tation. And  thus,  in  some  respects,  where  art  is 
indigenous  and  national,  it  may  be  indirectly  of  use 
towards  representing  to  us,  even  in  its  heroic  or 
mythological  figures,  the  character  of  the  people. 
And,  having  wandered  thus  far,  step  by  step, 
from  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  in  pursuit  of  a  moral  applica- 
tion which  these  remarks  have  suggested,  and 
which  may  perchance  lead  us  back  once  more  unto 
our  theme.  As  no  nation  or  race  of  men  could 
ever  liave  gone  out  of  their  own  physical  charac- 
teristics for  their  type  of  ideal  perfection,  in  the 
beauty  of  form  ;  as  the  Egyptian  never  could,  by 
any  abstraction,  have  generated  a  style  of  art,  in 
wdiich  the  color,  shape,  and  features,  of  his  divinity 
should  be  purely  European  ;  nor  the  Greek  have 
given  to  his  hero  the  tawny  hue,  narrow  eyes,  and 
protruding  lips  of  the  Egyptian — for  each  to  the 
other  must  have  seemed  deformity — so  could  nei- 
tlier  they,  nor  the  men  of  any  other  nation,  have 
framed  to  tliemselves  an  ideal  type  or  canon  oi 
moral  j^erfection  of  character,  which  arose  not 
from  wlmt.  to  them,  seemed  most  beautiful  and 
perfect.  A  Hindoo  cannot  conceive  his  Brahman 
saint  other  than  as  possessing  in  perfection  the 
abstemiousness,  the  silence,  the  austerity,  and  the 
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minute  exactness  in  every  trifling  duty,  which  he 
admireSj  in  diiferent  degrees,  in  his  living  models. 
Plato's  Socrates,  the  perfection  of  the  philosoph- 
ical character,  is  composed  of  elements  perfectly 
Greek,  being  a  compound  of  all  those  virtues 
which  the  doctrines  of  his  school  deemed  necessary 
to  adorn  a  sage. 

JN^ow  this  hath  often  appeared  to  me  the  strong- 
est internal  proof  of  a  superior  authority  stamped 
upon  the  Gospel  histor^^,  that  the  holy  and  j^erfect 
character  it  portrays  not  only  differs  from,  but  ex- 
pressly opposes,  every  type  of  moral  perfection 
which  they  who  wrote  it  could  possibly  have  con- 
ceived. We  have,  in  the  writings  of  the  Kabbins, 
ample  materials  wherewith  to  construct  the  model 
of  a  perfect  Jewish  teacher ;  we  have  the  sayings 
and  the  actions  of  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  and  Kabbi 
Samuel,  all  perhaps  in  great  part  imaginary,  but 
all  bearing  the  impress  of  national  ideas,  all  formed 
upon  one  rule  of  imaginary  perfection.  Yet  noth- 
ing can  be  more  widely  apart  than  their  thoughts, 
and  principles,  and  actions,  and  character,  and 
those  of  our  Redeemer.  Lovers  of  wrangling  con- 
troversy, proposers  of  captious  paradoxes,  jealous 
upholders  of  their  nation's  exclusive  privileges, 
zealous  uncompromising  sticklers  for  the  least  com- 
ma of  the  lav/,  and  most  sophistical  departers  from 
its  spirit,  such  mostly  are  these  great  men — the 
exact  counterpart  and  reflection  of  those  scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  are  so  uncompromisingly  reproved, 
as  the  ver}'  contradictioi^i  of  Gospel  principles. 
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How  comes  it  that  men,  not  even  learned,  con- 
trived to  represent  a  character  every  way  departing 
from  their  national  type — at  variance  with  all 
those  features  which  custom  and  education,  and 
patriotism,  and  religion  and  nature,  seemed  to  liave 
consecrated  as  of  all  most  beautiful  ?  And  the  dif- 
ficulty of  considering  such  a  character  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  as  some  have  impiously  imagined,  is 
still  further  increased  by  observing  how  writers,  re- 
cording different  facts,  as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John, 
do  lead  us  nevertheless,  to  the  same  representation 
and  conception.  Yet  herein  methinks  we  have  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  every  difficulty.  For  if  two 
artists  were  commanded  to  produce  a  form  embody- 
ing their  ideas  of  perfect  beauty,  and  both  exhibited 
figures  equally  shaped,  upon  types  and  models 
most  different  from  all  ever  before  seen  in  their 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  other,  I  am  sure  such  a  fact,  if 
recorded,  would  appear  almost  incredible,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  both  had  copied  the  same 
original. 

Such,  then,  must  be  the  case  here  :  the  Evange- 
lists, too,  must  have  copied  the  living  model  which 
they  represent,  and  the  accordance  of  the  moral 
features  which  they  give  him  can  only  proceed 
from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  respec- 
tively drawn  them.  But  this  only  increases  our 
mysterious  w^onder.  For,  assuredly,  he  was  not  as 
the  rest  of  men,  who  could  thus  separate  himself  in 
character  from  whatever  was  held  most  perfect  and 

VOL,  I, — 16, 
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most  admirable  by  all  wlio  smToimcled  him,  aii/^ 
by  all  wlio  had  taught  him ;  who,  while  he  &?i 
himself  far  above  all  national  ideas  of  moral  perfeeV- 
tion,  yet  borrowed  nothing  from  Greek,  or  Indian, 
or  Egyptian,  or  Koman  ;  who,  while  he  thns  ha4 
nothing  in  common  with  any  known  standard  of 
cliaracter,  any  established  law  of  perfection,  sb.ould 
seem  to  every  one  the  type  of  his  peculiarly  be- 
loved excellence.^*  And  truly,  when  we  see  how 
he  can  have  been  followed  by  the  Greek,  though  a 
founder  of  none  among  his  sects, — revered  by  the 
Brahman,  though  preached  unto  him  by  men  of  the 
fisherman's  caste, — worshi]>ped  by  the  red  man  of 
Canada,  though  belonging  to  the  hated  pale  race, 
— we  cannot  but  consider  him  as  destined  to  break 
down  all  distinction  of  color  and  shape,  and  coun- 
tenance, and  habits ;  to  form  in  himself  the  type 
of  unity,  to  which  are  referable  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
a-nd  give  us,  in  the  possibility  of  this  moral  con- 
vergence, the  strongest  proof  that  the  human  spe- 
cies, however  varied,  is  essentially  one. 

*  Aid(l)npoi  de  (pvaeig  [3porav 
Atd(j)opoi  ds  rpoTTocg'  6  d'  bpdbg 
*EadAdv  aa(^eg  alei. — Euripid.  IpJiigen.  559. 
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Connection  of  tlie  Natural  Sciences  with  tlie  preceding 
topics. — Medicine. — Applied  in  Germany  to  the  denial 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. — General  remarks  upon 
the  utility  of  discussing  such  objections. — The  reality  of 
our  Redeemer's  death,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection,  vindicated  by  physicians,  upon  medical 
grounds  :  Richter,  Eschenbach,  the  Gruners. — Transla- 
tion of  an  Arabic  narrative  of  a  crucifixion. 

Geology. — Classification  of  systems.  —  First,  Systems  pro- 
fessedly framed  to  defend  Scripture. — Older  theories  of 
the  earth  :  Penn,  Fairholme,  Croly. — Defects  of  such  sys- 
tems.— Secondly,  Systems  opposed  to  Scripture  ;  Bufibn, 
and  other  French  writers. —  lliirdly,  Purely  scientific  re- 
searches.— Example  of  objection  from  a  particular  case  ; 
Brydone  on  the  lavas  of  Jaci  Reale  :  confuted  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Smyth,  Dolomieu,  and  Hamilton. — Points  of 
contact  between  Geology  and  the  Sacred  Narrative.    The 

-  Creation. — Pre-existence  of  a  chaotic  state  ;  doctrine  of 
successive  revolutions:  found  in  all  ancient  cosmogonies, 
and  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. — Fossils  ;  early  specu- 
lations regarding  their  origin  :  Cuvier's  discoveries.— 
Constancy  and  regularity  of  the  cause  employed  in  such 
revolutions. — Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory  of  the  elevation 
of  mountains  :  its  accordance  with  Scripture. — Theory  of 
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tlie  days  of  creation  being  periods. — Opinions  of  modern 
foreign  geologists  on  the  harmony  between  the  Mosaic 
creation  and  geological  observations. 

"  In  all  pursuits,"  says  tlie  amialjle  philosopher 
Fronto,  "  I  think  it  better  to  be  ^vliolly  ignorant 
and  nnskilled,  than  half-learned  and  half-expert. 
Philosophy,  too,  they  say,  it  is  better  never  to 
have  touched,  than  to  have  but  partially  tasted ; 
inasmuch  as  those  become  most  malicious  who, 
pausing  in  the  porch  of  science,  turn  away  with- 
out proceeding  further."  ^  I^othing  has  proved 
the  accuracy  of  these  observations  so  well  as  the 
connection  between  the  natural  sciences  and  re- 
vealed religion.  It  has  been  the  malice  of  super- 
ficial men,  who  had  not  patience  or  courage  to 
penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  nature,  that  has 
suggested  objections,  from  her  laws,  against  truths 
revealed.  Had  they  boldly  advanced,  they  would 
have  discovered,  as  in  the  cavern-temples  of  India 
and  Idumea,  that  the  depths  which  serve  to  con- 
ceal her  darkest  mysteries  may  the  soonest  be 
changed  into  fittest  places  for  profound  adoration. 

The  natural  sciences,  of  which  we  have  now  to 
treat,  are  usually  connected  with  religion  by  form- 


*  "Omnium  artium,  ut  ego  atbiiror,  imperitum  et  indoc- 
tnm  esse  prsestat  quam  semiperitum  et  semidoctnm.  Phil- 
osophiee  qnoque  disciplinag  aiunt  satius  esse  nunquam  atti- 
gisse  quam  leviter  et  primoribus  ut  dicitur  labiis  delibasse  ; 
eosque  provenire  malitiosissimos,  qui  in  vestibulo  artis  ob- 
versati,  prius  inde  averterint  quam  intraverint." — Ad  M, 
Caes.  lib  iv.  ep.  3.  Ho  ma',  1833,  p.  94. 
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ing  the  basis  of  what  is  called  -^  natural  theology,'' 
that  is,  by  giving  strong  demonstration  of  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  thus  showins^  the  existence  of  a  reo'ulatin^ 
providence  in  the  constrnction  and  direction  of  the 
universe.  The  very  character  of  the  course  of 
lectures  which  I  have  nndertaken  to  deliver,  for- 
bids me  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
connection :  and,  even  if  w^ant  of  abundant  mate- 
rials for  my  definite  undertaking  had  inclined  me 
to  wander  into  this  gronnd,  I  should  have  felt  my- 
self deterred  by  the  detailed  and  interesting,  as 
w^ell  as  learned  and  able,  manner  in  which  that 
branch  of  religious  science  has  of  late  been  treated 
in  the  Bridgewater  publications.  If,  therefore, 
we  confine  ourselves,  according  to  onr  engagement, 
to  the  connection  between  science  and  revealed 
religion,  we  shall  find  that  the  study  of  which  I 
last  discoursed  may  appear  very  naturally  to  lead 
as  into  the  consideration  of  the  alliance,  if  any  ex- 
ists, between  philosophical  pnrsnits  and  the  facts 
commnnicated  in  the  inspired  pages.  For  w^e  may 
truly  say,  that  in  attempting  to  establish  the  nnity 
of  the  hnman  race,  we  found  ourselves  involved  in 
a  variety  of  physiological  speculations,  and  had  to 
unravel  the  action  of  natural  causes  upon  the  physi- 
cal organization  of  man.  This  would  seem  to  con- 
duct us  into  the  department  of  medicine ;  and  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear  to  yon,  it  is  through 
this  study  that  I  mean  to  lead  you  into  the  natural 
sciences. 
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.  You  will  probably  ask,  wliat  light  tlie  progress 
of  medicine  can  throw  npon  the  truths  of  religion. 
!Not  much,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  it  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  principles,  varying  in  different  schools,  as 
a  succession  of  theories,  most  conflicting  among 
themselves,  and  not  often  referred  to  any  illustra- 
tion of  sacred  doctrines.  But,  in  particular  cases, 
in  the  examination  of  individual  facts,  where 
science  has  been  flrst  invoked  by  the  adversaries 
of  revelation,  a  fuller  and  more  learned  discussion, 
based  exclusively  npon  scientific  principles,  has 
done  the  work  of  confutation  much  more  effect- 
ually, and  much  more  satisfactorily,  than  mere 
theology  could  have  achieved  it.  I  wnll  select  one 
example,  in  which  superficial  medical  observation 
has  been  applied  to  the  denial — and  afterwards, 
more  solid  learning  to  the  complete  vindication — 
of  an  important  portion  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
I  must,  how^ever,  premise  some  observations, 
which  may  apply  to  other  cases,  in  future  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  to  the  one  in  hand.  Is  it  useful, 
it  may  be  asked,  or  is  it  wholesome,  to  bring 
before  you  objections  against  sacred  and  solemn 
truths  which  have  never  been  proposed  to  you, 
and  of  which  you,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  waive  illustrations  of  my  theme 
that  tend  to  make  you  acquainted  with  religious 
discussions,  or  free-thinking  assertions,  broached  in 
foreign  countries,  but  totally  excluded  from  your 
own?  Were  I  addressing  an  illiterate  assembly, 
or  were  these  lectures  directed  to  the  instruction 
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•»f  those  who  have  not  travelled — I  will  not  say 
'Ont  of  their  own  country,  but — out  of  their  own 
literature,  I  own  I  might  be  inclined  to  avoid  the 
.mooting  of  such  dangerous  inquiries.  Or,  were 
the  rationalist  philosophy  of  the  continent  of  that 
seductive  kind  which  ensnares  the  dallying  imag- 
ination, or  catches  the  unwary  and  casual  inquirer, 
I  sl'ould  feel  it  a  duty  to  close,  ratlier  than  to  open, 
any  avenue  which  could  lead  into  its  enchanted 
ga/dens.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  both  re- 
g/i/ ds.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  know  in  general 
th'it  many  such  strange  opinions  and  fond  objec- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  pretended  philosophers 
of  France  or  Germany ;  and  any  one,  however 
superficially  acquainted  v/ith  the  history  of  liter- 
ature in  these  two  countries  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  those  who 
have  labored  ii>  the  unholy  work.  Now,  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  more  danger  in  the  vague  impres- 
sion, that  learned  and  able  men  have  rejected 
Christianity,  as  irreconcilable  with  their  scientific 
discoveries  or  meditations,  than  in  the  particular 
examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  specifi- 
cally based  their  rejection.  An  able  critic  has 
observed,  that  it  was  a  pity  the  writings  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  were  lost,  as  it  would  have  been 
interestinor  to  see  what  so  learned  and  ino^enious 
a  man  could  object  to  Christianity.  This  species 
of  conjecture,  and  of  longing  regret,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  mischievous  than  the  works  themselves 
tould  possibly  have  been  :  for  from  the  specimens 
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of  Julian's  reasoning,  preserved  by  St.  Cyril,  it 
clearly  appears  that  his  objections  must  have  been 
of  the  most  flimsy  description.  Thus,  then,  when 
I  lay  before  you  objections  of  freethinkers,  where- 
with you  were  previously  unacquainted,  and  with 
them  the  satisfactory  answers,  \\hereby  they  have 
been  met  and  repelled,  I  trust  I  shall  be  much 
diminishing,  rather  than  increasing,  the  uneasiness 
which  ill-delined  and  shadow^y  apprehension  of 
danger  must  often  produce.  Nor  can  I  fear  that 
any  one  will  be  easily  led,  by  what  I  shall  say,  to 
any  dangerous  prying  into  forbidden  pursuits :  for 
the  authors  with  whom  I  shall  mostly  deal  are 
Buch  as  require  a  very  determined  scholar  to  grap- 
ple with  them,  and  a  sterner  motive,  whether  good 
or  evil,  than  curiosity  to  insure  perseverance  in 
their  perusal. 

Thus  much  premised,  I  return  to  observe,  that 
the  point  to  wdnch  I  alluded  as  attacked,  by  super- 
ficial inquirers,  upon  medical  grounds,  is  no  ofher 
than  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  You 
are  of  course  aw-are  that  as  St.  Paul  holds  this  for 
one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  our  faith,  without 
which  his  preaching  would  be  vain,  so  have  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  left  no  art  untried  to  shake  this  foundation- 
stone  of  our  belief.  Every  apparent  contradiction 
in  the  narrative  of  the  apostles  has  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  to  disprove  it ;  but  the  most  direct 
way  in  which  it  has  been  attacked,  of  old,  and  in 
later  ages,  is  by  endeavoring  to  throw  doubts  upon 
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tlie  i*eality  of  onr  Saviour's  deatli.  From  the  earn 
estness  with  which  St.  John  seems  to  dwell  upon 
the  last  events  of  his  life,  and  the  strong  assevera- 
tions w^ierewnth  he  declares  himself  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  piercing  of  his  side,^  it  wonld  clearly 
appear  that  already  in  his  time  this  solemn  and 
important  event  had  been  called  in  question.  I 
"svill  not  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  coarse  and  re- 
volting blasphemies  of  some  writers  in  tlie  last 
century,  wdio  unfeelingly  and  impiously  charged 
our  Blessed  Kedeemer  wath  feigning  death  upon 
the  cross ;  f  such  monstrous  impiety  carries  confuta 
tion  in  its  own  absurdity.  But  modern  unbelievers, 
'who  will  not  venture  to  deny  the  virtue  and  holi 
ness  of  Christ,  while  tliey  reduce  his  miracles  to 
mere  natural  events,  have  chosen  a  more  artful  way 
of  accounting  for  his  resurrection,  by  imagining 
that  upon  medical  grounds  he  could  not  have  died 
upon  the  cross,  but  must  have  been  taken  down 
wdiile  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  or  trance.  Paulus, 
Damm,  and  others,  adopt  this  opinion,  and  support 
it  by  much  specious  reasoning.  It  is  certain,  they 
say,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
and  other  ancient  waiters,  persons  crucified  lived 
for  three,  or  even  nine  days  upon  the  cross ;  and 
hence  w^e  find  that  the  tw^o  wdio  shared  our  Saviour's 
sentence  w^ere  not  dead  at  evening,  and  that  Pilate 

*  John  xix.  34,  35  ;  coll.  1  Jolm  v.  8.  See  tlie  Bishop  of 
Salisbury's  letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  Benyon,  1839,  p.  26. 

f  For  a  confutation  of  this  impiety,  see  Sliskind's  "  Ma^j'i* 
jsin  fill  Christliche  Dogmatik,"  9  Heft,  p.  158. 
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would  not  believe  that  he  could  so  soon  nave  expired, 
without  the  centurion's  express  testimony.*  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  fatigue,  mental  anguish,  and  loss  of  blood, 
should  have  produced  exhaustion,  syncope  or  trance ; 
in  which  state  our  Blessed  Redeemer  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  faithful  friends,  who  medicate  his 
wounds  with  spices  and  leave  him  to  repose  in  a 
quiet  and  well-sheltered  sepulchral  chamber.  There 
he  soon  recovers  from  the  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  returns  to  his  friends.  As  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  eager  enemies,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
other  instances  of  that  being  eluded  ;  as  in  St.  Paul, 
who  was  left  for  dead,  after  having  been  stoned  at 
Lystra  ;  or  St.  Sebastian,  who  was  cured  by  the 
Christians  after  he  had  been  shot  with  arrows.  The 
piercing  of  our  Saviour's  side  with  a  lance  is  got 
rid  of  by  saying  that  the  verb  used  in  the  Greek 
{wTTEiv)  signiiies  rather  to  prick,  or  superficially 
wound,  than  to  pierce  the  body  !  And  thus  ac- 
cording to  them,  nothing  occurs  in  the  history  of 
his  passion  to  account  for  death. 

Had  theologians  been  left  to  themselves  to 
answer  this  specious  and  superficial  reasoning,  no 
doubt  their  own  science  would  have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  task.  They  could  have  pointed  out 
sufficient  errors  in  the  statements,  and  an  abundant 
liberty  in  the  assumptions,  of  these  writers,  to*  con- 

*  See  Justius  Lipsius,  "  De  Cruce,"  lib.  ii.  c.  12  ;  Josephus, 
*'Cont*  Apiou."  p.  1U31. 
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fute  til  em  most  satisfactorily.  Eiit  it  was  much 
more  fitting  that  the  very  science  which  bad  been 
enlisted  in  opposition  to  religion,  should  be 
brought  in  to  throw  off  from  itself  the  odious  im- 
putation, and  take  the  charge  of  finally  confuting 
the  objections  pretended  to  be  brought  from  its 
own  principles. 

Several  eminent  writers  had  occupied  themselves 
with  the  physiology  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  before  this  method  of 
attacking  it  had .  been  resorted  to ;  such  were 
Scheuchzer,  Mead,  Bartholinus,  Yogler,  Triller, 
Richter,  and  Eschenbach.  But  a  much  fuller  and 
more  scientific  investigation  has  been  since  made 
by  the  two  Gruners,  father  and  son  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  first  wrote  under  the  direction  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  former.  These  difierent  authors  have 
collected  all  that  medical  analogies  could  furnish 
towards  establisliing  the  character  of  our  Saviour's 
sufterings,  and  the  reality  of  his  death. 

They  have  shown  that  the  toi'inents  of  crucifix- 
ion in  themselves  were  fearful,  not  merely  from 
the  outward  wounds  inflicted,  and  from  the  painful 
posture  of  the  body,  or  even  from  the  gangrene 
which  must  have  ensued  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  heat,  but  also  from  the  eff'ects  of  this  position 
"  upon  the  circulation,  and  other  ordinary  functions 
of  life.  The  pressure  upon  the  main  artery  or 
aorta,  must,  according  to  Eichter,  have  impeded 
the  free  course  of  the  blood ;  and,  by  disabling  it 
from  receiving  all  which  was  furnished  by  the  left 
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ventricle  of  tlie  heart,  must  liave  p  evented  tlie 
blood  from  the  lungs  being  returned.  By  tliese 
circumstances,  a  congestion  and  effort  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  right  ventricle,  "  more  intol- 
erable than  any  pain,  and  than  death  itself.  The 
pulmonary,  and  other  veins  and  arteries  about  the 
heart  and  chest,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  abundance  of 
blood  flowing  thither,  and  there  accumulating, 
must  have  added  frightful  bodily  suifering  to  the 
anguish  of  mind,  produced  by  the  overpowering 
burden  of  our  sins."^  Eut  this  general  suffering 
must  have  m.ade  a  relative  impression  upon  different 
individuals ;  and,  as  Charles  Gruner  well  observes^ 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  two  hardy  and  hardened 
thieves,  brought  out  fresh  from  prison,  must 
naturally  have  been  very  different  from  tliat  on  our 
Saviour,  whose  frame  and  temperament  were  of  a 
yery  opposite  character  ;  who  had  been  previously 
suffering  a  night  of  tortures  and  restless  fatigue ; 
who  had  been  v^restling  with  mental  agony  till 
one  of  the  rarest  phenomena  had  been  caused — a 
bloody  sweat ;  who  must  have  felt  to  the  most  ac- 
ute degree  of  intensity  all  the  mental  aggravation 
of  his  punishment,  its  shame  and  ignominy,  and 
the  distress  of  his  holy  mother  and  few  faithful 
friends.f     And  to  these  he  might  have  added  other 

*  Georgil  G.  Richteri.  Dissertationes  Quatuor  Medicae  ;* 
Ooiting.  1775,  p.  57. 

f  Caroli  Frid.  Gruneri  "  Commentatio  Antiqaaria  Medica 
de  Jesu  Cliristi  morte  vera  non  simulata."  Hal(r,  1805,  pp 
80-36, 
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reflections ;  as  that  our  Saviour  was  evidently  weak 
enecl  beyond  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances, 
seeing  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  cross, 
as  criminals  led  to  execution  were  always  able  to  do, 
and,  if  the  men  whom  we  are  answering  suppose 
our  Lord  to  have  only  fallen  into  a  trance  from  ex- 
haustion, they  have  manifestly  no  right  to  judge 
from  other  cases,  for  in  them  even  this  did  not 
occur.  The  younger  Gruner  goes  minutely  into  all 
the  smallest  circumstances  of  the  passion,  examin 
ing  them  as  objects  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
particularly  takes  cognizance  of  the  stroke  inflicted 
by  the  soldier's  lance.  He  shows  the  great  prob- 
ability of  the  wound  having  been  in  the  left  side,  and 
from  below,  transversely  upwards ;  he  demonstrates 
that  such  a  stroke,  inflicted  by  the  3'obust  arm  of  a 
Roman  soldier,  with  a  short  lance, — for  the  cross 
was  not  raised  much  from  the  ground, — must,  in 
any  hypothesis,  have  occasioned  a  deadly  wound.* 
Up  to  this  moment,  he  supposes  our  Saviour  may 
have  been  still  faintly  alive ;  because  otherwise,  the 
blood  would  not  have  flowed,  and  because  the  loud 
cry  which  lie  uttered  is  a  symptom  of  a  syncope  from 
too  great  a  congestion  of  blood  about  the  heart. 
But  this  wound,  which,  from  the  flowing  of  blood 
and  water,  he  supposes  to  have  been  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  must,  according  to  him,  have  been 
necessarily  fatal.f     His  father.  Christian   Grui:er, 

*  Pages  40-45. 

f  Page  37.     Tirinus  and  other  comraentators,  as  well  as 
many  physicians,  Gruner^  Bartholinus,  Triller,  and  Eschen- 
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goes  over  the  same  ground,  and  answers,  step  I  y 
Btep,  the  additional  objections  of  an  anonymous 
impugner.  He  shows  that  the  words  used  by  St. 
John,  to  express  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  lance, 
are  often  used  to  denote  a  mortal  one,"^  he  proves 
that  even  supposing  the  death  of  Christ  to  have 
been  in  the  first  instance  apparent,  the  infliction  of 
even  a  slight  wound  would  have  been  fatal,  because 

bacli,  suppose  tliis  water  to  liave  been  lympli  from  tlie  peri- 
cardium. Vogler, "  Pliysiologia  Historia3  Passionis,"  Hehnst. 
1G93,  p.  44,  supposes  it  to  have  been  serum  separated  from 
tlie  blood.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  St.  John  mentions 
this  mystical  flow,  and  from  the  concurrent  sentiment  of  all 
antiquity,  we  must  admit  something  more  than  a  mere  phys- 
ical event.  Richter  observes  that  the  abundant  gush  of  the 
blood  and  water,  "  non  ut  in  mortuis  fieri  solet,  lentum  et 
grumosLim,  sed  calentem  adhuc  et  flesilem,  tamquam  ex  cal- 
entissimo  misericordiae  fonte,"  must  be  considered  preter- 
natural, and  deeply  symbolical.   (P.  52.) 

*  "  Vindicioe  Mortis  Jesu  Christi  verse."  Ibid.  p.  77,  seqq. 
A  consideration  not  noticed  by  any  of  these  authors  seems  to 
me  to  decide  the  point  of  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  place 
beyond  doubt  that  it  could  not  be  superficial,  but  must  have 
entered  the  cavity.  Our  Saviour  distinguishes  the  wounds  in 
his  hands  from  that  of  his  side,  by  desiring  Thomas  to  meas- 
ure the  former  by  his  finger,  and  the  latter  by  the  insertion 
of  his  hand.  (John  xx.  27.)  This,  therefore,  must  have  been 
of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers  on  the  outside.  But 
for  a  lance,  which  tapered  very  gently  from  the  point,  to 
leave  a  scar  or  incision  on  the  flesh  of  such  a  breadth,  at  least 
four  or  five  inches  must  have  penetrated  into  the  body,  a  sup- 
position quite  incompatible  with  a  superficial  or  flesh-wound. 
Of  course  this  reasoning  is  with  those  who  admit  the  entire 
history  of  the  passion  and  subsequent  appearance  of  our  Sav- 
iour, but  deny  his  real  death :  and  such  are  the  adversaries 
of  the  Gruners. 
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in  sjmcope  or  trance  arising  from  loss  of  blood,  any 
venesection  wonld  be  considered  sncli  ;^  and  that 
in  tine,  so  far  from  the  spices  or  unguents  used  in 
embahning,  or  the  close  chamber  of  the  tomb, 
being  fitting  restoratives  to  a  person  in  a  trance, 
the  J  would  be  the  most  secure  instruments  for  con- 
verting apparent  into  real  death,  by  siiifocation.f 
To  which,  we  may  add  Eschenbach's  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of  syn- 
cope lasting  more  than  one  day,  whereas,  here  it 
must  have  lasted  three ;  J  and  also,  that  even 
this  period  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
restore  to  strength  and  health  a  frame  which  had 
undergone  the  shattering  tortures  of  crucifixion, 
and  the  enfeebling  influence  of  syncope  from  loss 
of  blood. 

I  cannot  omit,  on  this  occasion,  a  case  which 
may  confirm  some  of  the  foregoing  observations^ 
the  more  so,  because,  never  having  been  translated 
into  any  European  language,  it  is  not  likely  to 
come  in  the  way  of  many  readers  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  these  investigations.  I  allude  to  an  ac- 
count of  a  crucified  Mameluke,  or  Turkish  ser- 
vant, published  by  Ivosegarten  from  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  entitled  The  Meadow  of  Flowers^  and 
the  Fragrant  Odor.  The  narrative,  after  quoting 
the  authorities,  as  is  usual  in  Arabic  histories,  pro^ 
coeds  as  follows :     "  It  is  said  that  he  had  killed 

*  Page  67. 

f  Page  TO.     Charles  Gruner,  p.  38. 

X  "  Scripta  Medico-biblica."     Rostoch,  1779,  p.  128. 
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his  master,  for  some  cause  or  other ;  and  he  was 
crucified  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Barada,  nnder 
tlie  castle  of  Damascus,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  east.  His  hands,  arms,  and  feet  Avero 
nailed,  and  lie  remained  so,  from  mid-day  on  Fri- 
day, to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  prowess ; 
he  had  been  engaged  w^ith  his  master  in  sacred  war 
at  Askalon,  where  he  slew^  great  numbers  of 
Franks;  and  when  very  young  he  had  killed  a 
lion.  Several  extraordinary  things  occurred  at  his 
being  nailed,  as  that  he  gave  himself  np  without 
resistance  to  the  cross,  and  without  complaint 
stretched  out  his  hands,  which  were  nailed,  and 
after  them  his  feet ;  he  in  the  meantime  looked  on, 
and  did  not  utter  a  gro^n,  or  change  his  coun- 
tenance or  move  his  limbs."  Thus  we  see  a  per- 
son, in  the  fioAver  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  his 
hardihood  and  strength,  inured  to  military  fatigue, 
nay,  so  strong,  that  we  are  told  in  another  part  of 
the  narrative  that "  he  moved  his  feet  about,  though 
nailed,  till  he  loosened  the  fastening  of  the  nails, 
80  that  if  they  had  not  been  well  secured  in  the 
wood,  he  would  have  drawn  them  out ; "  and  yet 
he  coold  not  endure  the  suffering  more  than  eight 
and  forty  hours.  But  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  this  narration,  and  the  illustration  of 
the  scriptural  narrative  I  bad  principally  in  view, 
is  tbe~fact,  not  I  believe  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
describer  of  this  punishment — that  tlie  principal 
torture  endured  by  this  servant  was  that  of  thirst, 
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precisely  as  is  intimated  in  the  Gospel  liistory."^ 
For  the  Arabic  narrator  thns  proceeds :  "  I  have 
heard  this  from  one  who  witnessed  it — andhetlnia 
remained  till  he  died,  patient  and  silent,  without 
wailing,  but  looking  around  him  to  the  riglit  and 
to  the  left  upon  the  people.  Eut  he  begged  for 
water,  and  none  w^as  given  him ;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  were  melted  w^ith  com])assion  for  him, 
and  with  j^ity  on  one  of  God's  creatures,  wdio,  yet 
a  boy,  was  suffering  under  so  grievous  a  trial.  In 
the  meantime  the  water  was  flowing  around  him, 
and  he  gazed  upon  it,  and  longed  for  one  drop  of 
it  ...  .  and  he  complained  of  thirst  all  the  first 
day,  after  wdiich  he  was  silent,  for  God  gave  him 
8trength."f 

What  I  have  said  may  suffice  to  show  how  our 
neighbors  on  the  Continent  have  directed  their 
medical  pursuits  to  the  vindicaticuj  and  illustration 
of  the  word  of  God.  There  are  many  other  points 
W' ell  w^orthy  of  similar  attention,  many  which  would 
well  repay  the  study  of  a  learned  physician,  who 
should  feel  inclined  to  dedicate  some  portion  of 

*  John  xix.  23.  The  very  fact  of  drink  being  prepared 
proves  this  circumstance. 

f  Kosegarten,  "  Chrestomathia  Arahica."  Lips.  1828,  pp. 
63-65.  There  is  a  little  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
couree  of  this  narrative,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  what 
is  related  of  Absalom's  hair,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26,  observing-  that, 
according  to  one  opinion,  the  wf^ight  is  another  expression 
for  the  value.  "  He  was  the  moFt  beautiful  of  youths,  and 
most  fair  of  countenance,  and  had  the  longest  hair,  the  value 
of  which  was  some  thousands  of  dirhem,."     (P.  05.) 
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his  abilities  and  experience  to  the  defence  or  orna- 
ment of  reb'gion.  I  will  notice  one  which  seems 
to  me  to  in\'ite  such  study,  as  I  know  I  liave  the 
honor  to  reckon  among  my  andience  more  than 
one  fully  competent  for  the  undertaking.  The 
subject  to  which  I  allude  is  the  attempt  made  by 
Eichhorn  to. explain  the  sudden  blindness  of  St. 
Paul,  when  going  to  Damascus,  and  his  recovery 
through  the  ministry  of  Ananias,  by  natural  and 
medical  considerations.  He  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  medical  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  it  was  no  more  than  an  amaurosis,  caused  by 
lightaing,  and  curable  l^y  means  of  the  simplest 
character,  such  as  even  tlie  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  !  ^  Of  course  this  absurd,  as  well 
as  impious,  hypothesis,  may  be  met  upon  obvious 
grounds :  as  the  very  circumstance  recorded,  that 
Ananias  told  Saul  he  was  come  to  restore  his  sight, 
proves  that  he  trusted  not  to  natural  remedies; 
for,  granting  that  amaurosis  may  accidentally  be 
cured  by  such  simple  means,  assuredly  the  most 
skilful  oculist  would  not  venture  to  predict  their 
efficacy,  or  rely  upon  their  certainty.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  to 
see  this  history  vindicated,  as  doubtless  it  may 
be,  by  the  very  science  through  which  it  has 
been  attacked;  and  to  have  something  written 
in  confutation  of  Eichhorn's  denial  of  this  mir^ 
acle,  of  the  same  nature  as  we   have   seen   done 

*  In  Ms  "  Allgemeine  Bibliotliek,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  seqq. 
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'n  contradiction  to  tlie   blasphemies   of  Schuster 
and  Paidns. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  links  be- 
tween the  science  I  have  just  treated  of,  and  tha 
one  on  which  I  next  shall  enter,  that  is,  Geology. 
Chemistry,  for  instance,  which  presents  man 3^  anal- 
ogies to  both,  might  furnish  us  several  interesting 
applications.  But  I  pass  them  over,  both  because 
they  are  probably  better  known,  and  because  the 
abundance  of  materials  lying  before  ns  will  not. 
allow  us  time  for  less  important  topics.  I  hasten 
therefore  forward,  to  as  rapid  a  view  as  I  can  give 
of  the  connection  between  Geology  and  Sacred 
History. 

Geology  may  truly  be  called  the  science  of 
nature's  antiquities.  Fresh  and  young  as  this 
power  may  look  to  us,  and  ever  vigorous  in  all  her 
operations, — free  from  all  symptoms  of  decay  as 
her  beauty  and  energy  may  appear, — yet  hath 
she  too  her  olden  times,  her  early  days  of  rude 
contention  and  arduous  strivings,  and  then  her 
epochs  of  calmer  subsidence,  and  gentler  rule. 
And  the  legends  of  all  these  she  hath  written 
upon  monuments  innumerable,  scattered  over  the 
boundless  tract  of  her  supreme  dominion,  in  char- 
acters which  the  skill  of  man  hath  learnt  to  deci- 
pher. She  has  her  pyramids  in  those  mountain- 
cones  of  disputed  formation,  which  rise  in  every 
continent, — her  mighty  aqueducts  in  the  majestic 
rivers  which  bestride,  as  it  were,  large  territories, 
— now   sinking  into  the   depths   of  earth,-— now 
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flowing  in  peaceful  streams  to  the  reservoirs  of 
tlie  vasty  deep  ;  lier  landmarks  and  local  monu 
ments  to  note  the  times  and  places  of  her  victories 
over  art,  or  of  her  defeats  by  a  stronger  energy 
than  her  own, — her  cameos  and  sculptured  gems, 
in  the  impressions,  upon  stone  laminge,  of  insects 
or  plants, — and  we  have  but  even  now  discovered 
her  cemeteries,  or  cohiinbaria,  in  those  curious 
caverns  wherein  the  bones  of  early  generations  lie 
inurned,  jq2,  enbalmed,  by  her  preserving  hand, 
with  evidences  and  proofs  of  when  they  lived, 
and  how  they  died.  And  even  beyond  those 
times,  we  may  go  back  to  her  cyclopean  monu- 
ments, her  fabulous  ages  of 

"Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire," 

when  the  huge  saurians  and  irnegatheria  disported 
in  giant  proportions  over  sea  and  land,  and  iind, 
to  our  astonishment,  all  that  a  nightmare  fancy 
might  have  dreamt  of  their  shapCvS,  recorded  in 
sure  representations  upon  unerring  monuments. 

Of  all  sciences,  none  has  been  more  given  up  to 
the  devices  of  man's  heart  and  imagination  than 
geology ;  none  has  afforded  ampler  scope  for  ideal 
theories,  and  brittle,  though  brilliant,  systems,  con- 
structed for  the  most  conflicting  purposes.  In 
enumeratino^  the  various  theories  of  the  earth  as 
they  are  called,  which  have  been  framed  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  we  may  conveniently  di- 
vide them  into  tliree  classes. 

The  first  should  embrace  those  who  assumed 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  or  creation,  and  the  deluge, 
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as  demonstrated  points,  and  conducted  their  studies 
primarily  with  a  view  of  reconciling  actual  appear- 
ances with  these  events.  In  the  earlier  works  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  class,  there  is,  naturally 
more  of  imagination  and  ingenuity,  than  of  solidity 
or  research.  The  older  theorists  hardly  deserve 
to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  Burnet  and  "Woodward,  and 
Wiston  and  Hooke,  and  many  others,  may  deser\-8 
praise  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
can  receive  but  little  for  real  services  in  its  behalf, 
l^othing  was  easier  than  to  show  how  the  world 
was  first  created,  and  how  it  was  destroyed  by 
a  deluge,  when  all  the  agents  employed  were  pure 
suppositions,  or  fictions  of  the  author's  imagination. 
Burnet  supposed  a  brittle  crust  to  have  formed  the 
earth's  original  surface,  and  a  change  to  have  taken 
place,  about  the  era  of  the  deluge,  iu  the  direction 
of  its  axis ;  this  imaginary  change,  which  has  been 
sufficiently  disproved  by  modern  astronomers,  freed 
the  imprisoned  waters  from  their  frail  bondage, 
and  made  them  overflow  the  earth.  Whistoii 
was  still  more  poetical.  He  supposed  our  earth  to 
have  roamed,  for  ages,  through  space — 

"  A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame  ; 
A  pathless  comet ;  " — Byron. 

till,  at  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  its  course 
^^  as  bridled  in,  and  it  was  reclaimed  from  its  vagrant 
8tate,  to  begin  the  peaceful  revolutions  of  a  planet. 
1  ut  then  what  occurred  so  soon  to  interrupt  it, 
'U   its   ordei'ly   career,  at   the    deluge?     Another 
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comet  is  at  Iiand,  let  loose  by  almiglity  vengeance 
upon  the  wicked  world  : 

"  Down  aifiain 
Into  tlie  void  tlie  outcast  world  descended. 
Wheeling  and  tliundering  on  :  its  troubled  seas 
Were  cliurned  into  a  spray,  and  wliizzing,  Hurred 
Around  it  like  a  dew."-*-HoGG. 

In  this  state  it  bore  down  upon  our  little  globe, 
caught  it  up  in  its  watery  atmosphere,  and  at  once 
drowned  and  demolished  it. 

Truly,  theories  such  as  these,  wdiich  caused  Yol- 
taire,  in  his  scoffing  mood,  to  say  that  "  philoso- 
phers put  themselves,  Avithout  ceremony,  in  tiie 
place  of  God,  and  destroy  and  renew  the  world 
after  their  own  fashion,"  materially  hurt,  instead 
of  assisting,  the  cause  of  religion.  For  De  la 
Beche  has  observed,  that  when  a  river  grows  im- 
petuous in  its  course,  and  threatens  an  inundation, 
they  are  the  bridges  which  men  have  thrown  over 
it,  that  they  may  pass  it  in  safety,  or  the  drains 
they  have  constructed  to  turn  it  into  useful  pur- 
poses, which  give  its  waters  a  dangerous  accumu- 
lation, and  by  opposing  a  frail  bar,  impart  to  them, 
when  this  is  broken,  a  more  fearful  rush  ;*  and 
so  may  we  here  say,  that  the  artificial  means  thus 
taken  to  pass  unhurt  over  what  v^ere  deemed  the 
dangers  of  this  study,  and  to  apply  it  to  profitable 
ends,  did  rather  give  those  dangers  a  greater 
power ;  and,  as  Dr.  Knight  observes,  when  they 
were  ovei'thrown  by  the  advance  of  science,  seemed 

*  "  A  Geological  Manual/'  3rd  edit.  1333,  p.  65. 
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to   entail  some  disgrace  upon  the   subjects    tliej 
pretended  to  illnstrate.'^ 

I  am  unwillmg  to  say  anytliing  of  living  autliors, 
where  blame  must  almost  seem  to  be  cast  npon 
labors  directed  by  a  zealous  love  of  religion,  and 
for  the  most  disinterested  purposes.  But  I  am 
sure  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  no  way  served  by 
crude  theories,  or  the  rejection  of  facts  repeatedly 
demonstrated.  I  shall  have  to  allude,  though  very 
briefly,  to  the  warm  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Penn  upon  Dr.  Buckland's  discoveries  and  ob- 
servations regarding  the  antediluvian  remains  of 
bone-caverns  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  seizes  hold  of  secondary  or 
inconsiderable  circumstances  and  inferences,  and 
denies,  through  them,  the  more  genera]  and  impor- 
tant results.  Mr.  Fairholm  follows  mnch  the  same 
process  :  for  instance,  before  observations  had  been 
well  collated,  some  geologists  had  considered  the 
mastodon  a  native  exclusively  of  America ;  the 
discover}^  of  its  bones  in  Europe  is  enough,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  fos- 
sil animals. t     If  we  reason  that  there  are  extinct 


*  "  Facts  and  Observations  towards  forming  a  New  Tlieory 
of  the  Earth."  Edvih.  1819.  p.  262.  See  also,  Conybeare 
and  Philip's  "  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England."  Lond. 
1822,  p.  xlix.  And  the'"  Correspondance  particuliere  entre 
M.  le  Tr.  Teller  et  J.  A.  De  Luc."     Haiiov.  1803,  p.  161. 

f  We  know  that,  in  America,  the  remains  of  both  the 
Mastodon  and  Mammoth  are  constantly  discovered  on  the 
£ame  soils.     This  circumstance  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
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species  of  anima's,  because  tlie  lingo  bones  of  tbe 
saurians^  or  the  capricions  skeletons  of  the  ptero- 
dactyli  have  no  parallel  in  the  known  inodern 
world,  all  this  is  inconclnsive;  becanse  we  havo 
not  yet  explored  all  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  conseqnently  know  not  but  these  an- 
imals may  exist  in  their  vicinity !  "^ 

Bnt  while  npon  this  theme,  and  while  alluding 
to  authors  who  reject  all  geological  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, and  then  pretend  to  reconcile  geology  Vv'itli 
the  Mosaic  history  ;  w^ho' severely  reprove  geologists 
*  for  framing  any  theory  in  their  .science,  and  then 
fashion  to  themselves  tico^  one  of  geology,  and  an- 
other of  the  inspired  narrative  ;  I  cannot  pass  over 
one  writer,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most 
visionary,  partly  by  declamation,  more  by  distor- 
tion, chiefly  by  perversity  of  reasoning,  attacks 
this  study  as  essentially  antichristian,  and  consigns 
all  foreign  geologists,  at  least,  to  the  anathema  of 
true  believers.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Croly's  Divine 
PTOvidencc^  a  book  which  seems  to  assume  that 
Christianity  was  nndemonstrated,  till  the  author 
disco^'ered  the  iriarvellous parallelism  between  Abel 
and  the  Waldenses,  Enoch  and  the  Eible,  ("the 
two  witnesses  in  sackcloth ! ")  Constantine  and 
Moses,  the  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  the  two  golden 
calves,  Ezra  and  Lutlier,  Xehemia  and  the  Elector 

destroy  the  whole  theory  cf  geolog-ists,  who  confined  the  Mas* 
todon  to  America." — "A  General  View  of  the   Geology  of 
Scripture." — Lond.  1833,  p.  358, 
*  Page  366,  . 
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of  Saxony.*  Surely,  one  so  visionary,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  had  been  sufficiently  courageous  to 
add  another  baseless  theory  to  the  shivered  fras:- 
nients  of  preceding  apocalyptic  interpretations, 
should  have  paused  before  he  scoffed  at  a  science 
because  of  the  many  systems  imagined  by  its  culti- 
vators. To  detail  the  various  inaccuracies,  phil- 
ological and  physical,  in  the  declamations  of  this 
writer  f — to  expose  the  false  views  which  he  gives 
of  the   tendencies   of  geology,  especially. on   the 

*  "  Divine  Providence ;  or,  tlie  Three  Cycles  of  Revela- 
tion." Loud.  1834.  Compare  the  preface  with  these  strange 
comparisons,  pp.  549,  571,  581,  etc. 

f  For  instance,  p.  95,  after  Granville  Penn,  Dr.  Croly  denies 
that  the  days  of  creation  can  mean  anything  but  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  because  among  other  reasons,  the  Hebrew 
word  ci'ji  yom,  comes  from  the  verb  yama  {ferhuit).  There  is 
no  such  a  verb  in  Hebrew  (consult  Winer's  Lexicon,  p.  406), 
neither  if  there  were,  could  it  be  root  to  the  other.  In 
Arabic,  there  is  a  cognate  verb,  ^^  icama,  (ferbuit  dies), 
"  the  day  was  hot :"  but  surely  the  simple  term  day,  could  in 
no  language  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  hot  day.  To  prove 
that  the  word  day  could  not  symbolically  signify  a  longer 
term,  because  literally  it  means  the  period  of  light,  "  the  time 
between  two  sunsets,"  is  surely  an  error  in  logic  :  you  might 
»s  well  say  that  night  cannot  mean  death,  because  it  signifies 
the  time  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
prolongation  of  the  days  to  periods  :  but  I  think  it  very  wrong 
to  call  men  infidels  for  doing  so,  when  only  such  erroneous 
grounds  are  given  to  the  contrary.  The  terms  used  to  ex- 
press the  sun's  standing  still  are  just  as  literal  and  expres>3 
as  those  used  in  the  history  of  creation  ;  yet  no  one  hesitates 
to  take  them  figuratively,  because  demonstrated  laws  of 
physics  compel  us  to  do  so. 

\  Dr.  Croly  always  affects  to  speak  against  foreign  geol- 
ogy :  and  even  in  a  note  contrasts  with  it  the  conduct  of  tha 
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Continentjf — ^to  confute,  particularly,  the  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  criticism  he  passes  on  the  views 
and  reasonings  of  the  learned  Dr.  Buckland  would 
require  not  much  time,  but  more  than  the  work 
deserves.  The  charge  of  infidelity,  whether  against 
a  Large. class  of  men,  or  against  particular  writers, 
is  easily  made ;  it  resembles,  in  our  days,  the  vague 
outcry  of  treason  or  suspicion,  which,  in  times  of 
commotion,  will  bring  down,  without  examination, 
popular  indignation  or  vengeance  upon  the  most 
innocent :  and  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  w^orse  class 
of  slander  than  that  which  endeavors  to  affix  the 
most  odious  of  stigmas  upon  any  one  who  shall 
dare  to  think  differently  from  ourselves  upon  mat- 
ters indifferent. 

But  if  w^e  feel  inclined  to  speak  severely  of 
those  who  have  been  builders  of  systems  without 
foundations,  but  with  correct  motives  at  least,  we 
must  not  foro^et  that  another  class  too  lias  been  i^uiltv 
of  no  less,  or  rather  of  far  greater,  extravagance, 
without  even  this  ground  for  extenuation  of  cen- 
sure. I  allude  to  those  wliose  theories  were  framed 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  inspired  records.  The 
last  century  produced  plenty  such  in  France;  and 
one  in  particular,  which  if  not  intended,  Avas  at  least 
conceived,  by  too  many  admirers  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Mosaic  narration.     I  mean  Bufibn's,  who 

Englisli  Geological  Society,  p.  108.  And  yet  lie  must  liaro 
known  tliat  all  eminent  Englisli  geologists  concur  in  tliQ 
opinions  he  so  severely  denounces,  of  great  revolutions  jjrior 
to  that  of  the  deluge. 
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in  Ill's  celebrated  Ejpoclis  of  Natwe^  published  in 
17T4,  repeated  and  illustrated  the  Theory  of  the 
Earthy  which  he  had  produced  twenty-six  years 
before.^'"  All  that  brilliancy  of  imagination,  charm 
of  style,  and  decision  of  tone,  could  do  in  favor 
of.  any  theory,  this  one  certainly  possessed.  "  He 
came  forward,"  says  Howard,  "  no  longer  to  give 
a  bold  conjecture  on  the  formation  and  theory  of 
the  universe,  but  with  pretended  proofs  in  hand, 
to  evince  not  only  the  possibility,  but,  on  most 
points,  the  necessary  truth,  of  his  former  assertions. 
This  was  no  longer  in  the  style  of  a  man  who 
offers  his  conjectures  to  the  world,  but  in  the 
magisterial  and  dictatorial  tone  of  one  who  is  per- 
fectly sure  of  whatever  he  advances."f  The  basis 
of  his  theory  was,  that  the  earth  had  originally  been 
a  mass  of  fire,  heated  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gi'ee,  and  that  it  has  been  gradually  cooling  till  our 
own  times ;  so  tliat  at  each  appropriate  stage  in 
this  process,  it  produced  the  plants  and  animals 
suited  to  each  degree  of  warmth.  It  caimot  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  dis- 
sension which  now  exists  concerning  the  grounds 
of  this  theory  ;  that  is,  as  to  whethei-  a  pi'ocess  of 
gradual  cooling  is  going  on  in  the  earth.    M.  Arago 

*  Eousseau  was  among  those  wlio  placer!  Buffon's  system 
in  opposiliou  to  tbe  scriptural  account,  and  gave  it  tlie  prefer- 
ence.— See  I)e  Luc,  "  Discours  Pr^liniiuaire,"  in  liis  "  Let- 
treB  sur   THistoire  Physique  de  la  Terre."  Pdri^,  1T1J8,  p.  ex. 

f  Howard's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Structure  of  the  CUohe." 
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contends,  npon  observation,  tliat  the  exact  accord- 
ance of  climate,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  between 
ancient  and  modern  times,  will  not  allow  the  admis- 
sion of  this  supposition.  And  he  argncs  from  ele- 
ments which  a  French  philosopher  at  the  time  of 
Bnffon  would,  I  think,  have  hardl}^  ventured  {o 
nse,  without  consenting  to  incur  the  ridicule  of 
being  too  credidous.  For,  with  the  books  of  Moses 
in  his  hand,  he  shows  that  the  seasons  in  Palestine 
correspond  now  exactly  to  what  tliej  were  !n  his 
time,  as  to  order  of  succession  and  power  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  he  thence  concludes  that  no  altera- 
tions of  climate  can  possibly  have  occurred.*  To 
which  reasoning,  perhaps,  it  might  be  objected, 
that  a  gradual  change  of  climate,  by  degrees  almost 
imperceptible,  except  at  long  intervals,  might  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  modification  in  the  habits,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  of  plants  and  vegetables.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  and  bearing  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  npon  geological  facts,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  central  heat,  which  has  been  treated  with 
great  mathematical  accuracy  and  learning  by  Four- 
rier  and  Poisson,  the  former  maintaining  the  ex- 
istence of  a  radiating  heat  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  ;  the  other,  while  he  admits  the  experimental 
facts,  denying  the  conclusions.  But  any  discus-'^ 
sion  of  this  question  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  matter  in  hind. 

From  the  time  of  BuiFon,  system  rose  beside 
system,  like  the  moving  pillars  of  the  desert,  ad- 
*  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,"  for  18B4. 
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vancing  in  threatening  array ;  bnt,  like  them,  thej 
were  fixbrics  of  sand ;  and,  thongh  in  1806  the 
French  Institute  counted  more  than  eighty  sucli 
theories  hostile  to  Scripture  history,  not  one  of 
them  has  stood  still,  or  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  third  and  most  important  class  of  geolo- 
gists comprises  those  who,  without  positively  con- 
structing theories,  have  been  content  to  collect 
phenomena,  and  to  classify  and  compare  them. 
And  geology,  in  this,  its  true  sense,  owes  its  ori- 
gin and  principal  development  to  Italy.  Brocchi, 
in  a  prelimiuary  discourse  to  his  Conchiologia 
fossile  s%i})ai?enwnia^  has  done  ample  justice  to 
his  country  by  describing  a  series  of  geological 
writers,  principally  treating  of  fossils,  such  as  no 
other  country  can  produce.  It  vfould  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  them :  thouo:h  later  I  mav  have  to 

^  CD  •/ 

allude  to  some  of  their  amusing  speculations. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  throughout 
their  works  there  appears  a  fear  of  pushing  their 
conclusions  too  far — a  sort  of  lurkiug  apprehen- 
sion that  if  bold  consequences  were  drawn  from 
their  opinions,  they  might  be  found  at  vari- 
ance with  more  important  truths.  Of  this  uneasi- 
ness, the  writings  of  Moro,  Yallisnieri,  and  Gen- 
erelli,  would  furnish  ample  proofs. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  in  this 
class  are  to  be  comprehended  writers  indiffer- 
ent to  the  bearings  of  their  science  upon  religion ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  it  are  to  be  placed  its  most  zeal- 
ous upholders,  and  those  who  have  really  served  it 
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most  eiFeetuallj,  althougli  thej  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  constriicting  formal  theories  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  De  Luc,  who  through  the  course  of 
a  very  long  life  never  lost  sight  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  has  been  a  most  vahiable  collector  and 
collator  of  ficts.  The  researches  of  Dolomieu, 
Cuvier,  Buckland,  and  innumerable  others,  whose 
judgment  you  shall  hear  in  their  proj^er  places, 
have  been  conducted  without  any  sj^irit  of  system, 
and  yet  have  proved  most  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  truth. 

AVhile  science  is  in  the  hands  of  men  thus  per- 
suaded of  the  certainty  of  those  great  leading  facts 
which  are  enrolled  in  the  sacred  account  of  the 
world's  early  history,  assuredly  the  writers,  whom 
I  have  quoted  as  hostile  to  this  study,  should  have 
little  cause  to  fear.  So  long,  indeed,  as  phenomena 
are  simply  recorded,  and  only  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious consequences  drawn  from  them,  there  can  be 
no  fear  that  the  results  of  the  study  may  prove  hos- 
tile to  religion.  How  much  wiser  was  the  counsel 
of  Gamaliel,  and  how  applicable  to  those  who  im- 
pugned these  pursuits :  "  Refrain  from  these  men 
and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  the  work  be  of  men,  it 
will  fall  to  nothing ;  but  if  of  God,  ye  are  not  able 
to  destroy  it.  "^  If  the  representations  they  have 
given  of  Tiature  are  the  fictions  of  men,  they  can- 
not stand  against  the  progress  of  science ;  if  they 
truly  picture  the  work  of  God,  they  must  be  easily 
reconcilable  with  his  revealed  manifestations. 

♦  Acts  V.  38,  39 
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Before  entering  directly  upon  the  greater  con- 
clusions of  this  science,  I  will  stop  to  notice  an 
instance  of  one  of  those  popular  objections  raised, 
upon  a  specious  reasoning,  from  ill-observed  facts, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  again  and  again  repeated, 
and  produced  no  inconsiderable  impression.  Bry- 
done,  in  his  Tour  in  Sicily,  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  What  sliall  we  say  of  a  pit  they  sunk  near  to 
Jaci,  of  a  great  depth?  They  pierced  through 
seven  distinct  lavas,  one  over  the  other,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  were  parallel,  and  most  of  them 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  fine  rich  earth.  Now," 
says  he  (tlie  canon  Recupero),  "  the  eruption  that 
■fijrmed  the  lowest  of  these  lavas,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  reason  from  analogy"  (that  is,  allowing 
two  thousand  years  for  a  stratum  of  lava  to  be 
covered  Avith  vegetable  mould),  "  must  have  flowed 
from  the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
years  ago.  Recupero  tells  me  lie  is  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  these  discoveries,  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  mountain.  That  Moses  hangs  like 
a  dead  weight  upon  him,  and  blunts  his  zeal  for 
inquiry,  for  that  really  he  has  not  the  conscience 
to  make  his  mountain  so  young  as  that  prophet 
makes  the  world.  What  do  you  think  of  these 
sentiments  from  a  Homan  Catholic  divine?  The 
bishop,  who  is  strenuously  orthodox,  for  it  is 
an  excellent  see,  has  already  warned  him  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  and  not  to  pretend  to  be  a 
better  natural  historian  than  Moses;  nor  to  pre- 
sume to  urge  anything  that  ma}^  in  the  smallest 
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degree  be  deeiired  contradictory  to  liis  sacred 
authority."* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  to  begin  in  answer- 
ing this  absnrd  statement,  wliether  with  the  scien- 
tific, or  with  the  moral  delinquencies  it  heaps  to- 
gether. Some  writers  believed  this  story,  and 
give  the  canon  credit  for  profound  experience  and 
learning  in  this  matter,  and  tlius  were  seduced  by 
the  first  class  of  errors  :  others,  like  Dr.  Watson, 
while  they  rejected  the  reasoning  pursued,  did  not 
spare  either  the  poor  ecclesiastic  or  his  bishop,  for 
their  respective  conducts.-)-  Eoth  classes  were 
equally  wrong;  for,  in  the  iirst  place,  it  does  not 
take  two  thousand  years,  nor  two  hundred,  to  cover 
lava  with  what,  to  unskilful  observers,  will  appear 
earth ;  secondly,  the  strata  of  Jaci  Re-ale  are  not 
covered  with  vegetable  mould;  thirdly,  the  canon 
Hecupero  never  asserted  what  Brydone  has  put 
into  his  mouth,  nor  drew  any  such  consequences. 

The  first  point  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt, 
by  a  scientific  observer,  who  surveyed  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  by  order  of  the  British  Government : 
"  The  practice,"  says  Captain  Smith,  "  of  estimor 

*  "  A  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta."  London,  1773.  toI. 
i.  p.  1-]1. 

f  "  I  will  not  add  more  upon  this  subject,  except  that  the 
"bishop  of  the  diocese  was  not  much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canon 
Eecupero,  to  take  care  not  to  make  his  mountain  older  than 
Moses ;  though  it  would  have  been  fully  as  well  to  hav8 
shut  his  mouth  with  a  reason,  as  to  have  stopped  it  with  the 
dread  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure."- -Two  Apologies,  1816, 
p.  156. 
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ting  the  ages  of  lava  by  tlie  subseqiien  t  progress  of 
vegetation,  is  founded  on  a  fallaeions  theory  ;  as 
that  progress  must  depend  on  their  local  situation, 
their  porosity,  and  their  component  parts.  ISTor  is 
]nore  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  alternate 
strata  of  lava  and  earth,  as  a  shower  of  ashes,  as- 
sisted by  filtration  of  rain,  soon  forms  a  stratum 
of  earth  resembling  argil.  Some  of  the  volcanic 
masses  of  the  ^olian  islands,  that  have  existed 
beyond  the  reach  of  history,  are  still  without  a 
blade  of  verdure;  while  others,  in  various  parts, 
of  little  more  than  two  hundred  years'  date,  bear 
Bpontaneous  vegetation ;  and  the  same  is  seen  on 
two  lavas  of  ^tna  near  each  other;  for  the  one 
of  1536  is  still  black  and  arid,  while  that  of 
1636  is  covered  with  oaks,  fruit  trees,  andvines.""^ 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  made  the  same  remark  upon 
the  lava  currents  which  have  passed  over  Hercula- 
neum,  the  period  of  whose  destruction  is  so  well 
known  in  history.  "  The  matter  which  covers  the 
ancient  town  of  Plerculaneum,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
the  produce  of  one  eruption  only ;  for  there  are 
evident  marks  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has 
taken  its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately 
above  the  town,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  destruc- 
tion. These  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  burnt 
matter,  with  veins  of  good  soil  betwixt  them."f 
The  second  and  third  points  were  sufiiciently 

*  "  Memoir  on   Sicily  and  its  Islands."     London,  1821 
p.  164.    See  also  Knight,  "Facts  and  Observations,"  p.  2G4. 
f  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  1x1.  p.  7. 
VOL.  I— 18 
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made  good  by  Dolomieu,  wlio  vindicated  tlie  canon's 
character,  wliile  he  estabhshed,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, that  no  vegetable  mould  whatever  exists  be- 
tween the  lava  beds  of  Jaci  Reale.  These  are  his 
words :  "  The  canon  Hecupero  deserves  neither  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestov/ed  on  his  science, 
nor  the  doubts  raised  against  his  orthodoxy.  He  died 
without  any  other  annoyance  than  that  inflicted  on 
]dm  by  Brydone's  work.  He  could  not  understand 
for  what  end  this  stranger,  to  whom  he  had  been 
kind,  should  endeavor  to  excite  suspicions  concern- 
ing  the  correctness  of  his  belief.  This  simple  man, 
wdio  was  very  religious,  and  sincerely  attached  to 
tlie  faith  of  his  fathers,  was  far  from  admitting,  as 
evidence  against  the  book  of  Genesis^  pretended 
facts  which  are  false,  but  from  which,  even  if  true, 
nothing  could  have  been  concluded.  Vegetable 
earths,  between  the  several  beds  of  lava,  do  not  exist ; 
and  the  argillaceous  earths  which  are  sometimes 
there  may  have  been  placed  there  by  means  quite 
independent  of  the  antiquity  of  ^tna.""^  I  will 
only  add  to  this  satisfactory  confutation,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  Swinburne's  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  that  Recupero  was  deprived  of 
his  benefice,  and  otherwise  persecuted,  in  conse- 
quence of  Brydone's  statement.  His  character  waa 
too  well  known  at  home  to  be  injured  by  such 
calumny;  and  in  fact,  after  its  publication,  he 
received   a  pension  from  the  government  which 

*  "Memoire  surles  Isles  Ponces."     Paris,  1788,  p.  471. 
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he  enjoyed  till  his  death.*  You  will  further  see, 
in  its  proper  place,  how  even  if  vegetable  mould 
did  exist  between  man}^  successive  layers  of  lava, 
no  conclusion  could  thence  be  draw^n  in  reference 
to  the  period  of  the  present  order  of  things. 

Still  we  cannot  too  harshly  censure  the  cruelty 
of  the  slanderer,  who  could  thus  requite  kindness 
by  a  groundless  aspersion,  necessarily  tending  to 
bring  suspicion,  if  not  even  fuin,  upon  the  person 
whom  he  called  his  friend.  And  at  the  same  time 
this  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  crude  and  ill- 
directed  speculations  to  which  a  superficial  and 
unscientific  observer  may  bring  himself  and  others. 

And  after  so  long  a  preamble,  come  we  now  to 
see  in  what  way  the  doctrines  of  geology  bear  upon 
the  inspired  records,  and  how  far  the  phenomena, 
observed  by  men  upon  whose  accuracy  we  may  rely, 
are  in  accordance  with  their  artless  narrative. 

The  first  point  of  contact  between  this  study 
and  the  Mosaic  history,  is  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Sumner  thus  briefly  enumerates  the  questions 
whereon  the  connections  between  the  two  may 
be  discussed :  "  The  account  in  Genesis  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  these  three  articles :  first, 
that  God  was  the  original  creator  of  all  things ; 
secondly,  that  at  the  formation  of  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, the  whole  of  its  materials  were  in  a  state  of 
chaos  and  confusion ;  and  thirdly,  that  at  a  period 
not  exceeding  5,  000  years  ago  (5, 400) — whether 
we  adopt  the  HelDrew  or  Septuagint  chronology  is 
*  "  Journal  des  SavanB,"  1788,  p.  457. 
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immaterial — the  whole  earth  nuderwent  a  mighty 
catastrophe,  in  which  it  was  completely  inaiidated, 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.""^ 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  read  tlie  days 
of  creation  step  by  step  in  the  present  appearancea 
of  the  world,  and  to  give  a  history  of  each  succes- 
sive production,  from  light  to  man,  as  recorded  up- 
on the  face  of  the  globe.  All  this,  however  lauda- 
ble in  its  object,  is  not  certainly  satisfactory  in  its 
results.  The  first  portion  of  my  task,  therefore, 
shall  be  rather  negative  than  positive — an  attempt 
to  show  you  that  the  startling  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern science  no  ways  clash,  or  stand  at  variance, 
with  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

And  in  the  first  place  the  modern  geologist 
must,  and  gladly  will,  acknowledge  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  that  after  all  things  were  made, 
the  earth  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  chaotic  con- 
fusion ;  in  other  words,  that  the  elements,  which 
later  were  to  combine  in  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  globe,  must  have  been  totally  disturbed, 
and  probably  in  a  state  of  conflicting  action.  What 
the  duration  of  this  anarchy  was,  what  peculiar 
features  it  presented,  whether  it  was  one  course 
of  unmodified  disorder,  or  was  interrupted  by  inter- 
vals of  peace  and  quiet,  of  vegetable  and  animal 
existence,  the  Scripture  has  concealed  from  our 
knowledsre,  while  it  has  said  nothino^  to  discourao^e 
such  investigation  as  may  lead  us  to  any  specific 
hypothesis  regarding  it.  jSTay,  it  would  seem  aa 
*  **  Records  of  Creation, "  vol.  ii.  p.  344 
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thoiigh  that  indefinite  period  had  been  purposely 
mentioned,  to  leave  scope  for  the  meditation  and 
the  imao^ination  of  man.  The  words  of  the  text 
do  not  merely  express  a  momentary  pause  between 
the  first  fiat  of  creation  and  the  production  of  light ; 
for  the  participal  form  of  the  verb,  whereby  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  creative  energy,  is  represented  as 
brooding  over  the  abyss,  and  communicating  to  it 
the  productive  virtue,  naturally  expresses  a  continu- 
ous, not  a  passing,  action.  The  very  order  observ- 
ed in  the  six  days'  creation,  which  has  reference  to 
the  present  disposition  of  things,  seems  to  show  that 
divine  power  loved  to  manifest  itself  by  gradual 
developments,  ascending  as  it  were,  by  a  measured 
scale  from  the  inanimate  to  the  organized,  from  the 
insensible  to  the  instinctive,  from  the  irrational  to 
man.  And  what  repugnance  is  there  in  the  sup- 
position that  from  the  first  creation  of  the  rude 
embryo  of  this  beautiful  world,  to  the  dressing  out 
thereof  with  its  comeliness  and  furniture,  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  and  habits  of  man,  it  may  have 
also  chosen  to  keep  a  similar  ratio  and  scale,  through 
which  life  should  have  progressively  advanced  to 
perfection,  both  in  its  inward  power  and  in  its  out- 
ward instruments  ?  If  the  appearances  discovered 
by  geology  shall  manifest  the  existence  of  any  such 
plan,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  it  agrees  not,  by 
strictest  analogy,  with  the  ways  of  God,  in  the 
ph^^sical  and  moral  rule  of  this  world  ?  Or  who 
wdll  assert  that  it  clashes  with  His  sacred  word, 
seeing  that  in  this  indefinite  period,  wherein  this 
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work  of  gradual  development  is  placed,  we  are  left 
entirely  in  the  dark?  Unless,  indeed,  with  one 
now  enjoying  high  ecclesiastical  preferment,  we 
suppose  allusion  made  to  such  primeval  revolutions, 
that  is,  destructions  and  reproductions,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  ;*  or  with  others  we  take 
the  passages  wherein  worlds  are  said  to  have  been 
created  in  their  most  literal  sense. f 

It  is  indeed  singular  that  all  ancient  cosmogonies 
should  conspire  to  suggest  the  same  idea,  and  pre- 
serve the  tradition  of  an  early  series  of  successive 
revolutions,  whereby  the  world  was  destroyed  and 
renewed.  The  institutes  of  Menu,  the  Indian 
work  most  closely  agreeing  Vvdth  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative of  the  creation,  says ;  "  There  are  creations 
also  and  destructions  of  worlds  innumerable ;  the 
supremely  exalted  Being  performs  all  tliis  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  in  sport,  again  and  again,  for  the 
sake  of  conferring  happiness.":}:  The  Burmese  have 
similar  traditions;  and  a  scheme  of  their  various 
destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water,  may 
be  seen  in  the  interesting  work  of  Sangermano, 
translated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Tandy.§  The 
Egyptians  too  have,  by  their  great  cycle,  or  Sothic 
period,  recorded  a  similar  opinion. 

*  "  Ricerclie  sulla  Geologia."    Rovereto,  1824,  p.  63. 
f  Heb.  i.  2.     In  like  manner  one  of  the  titles  of  God  in  tlie 
Koran  is,   .^^\s\\    ,     ^    —the  Lord  of  the  worlds.— /S^^r«  i. 

X  "  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law.*'  Lond.  1825,  chap.  i.  No.  80 
p.  13,  comp.  No.  57,  74,  etc. 

§"A  Description  of'tlie  Burmese  Empire,"  printed  foi 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund.      Jiome,  1883,  p.  39. 
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But  I  think  it  miicli  more  important  and  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church  should  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained precisely  similar  views;  for  St.  Gregory 
Nazienzen,  after  St.  Justin  Martyr,  supposes  an  j 

indefinite  period  between  the  creation  and  the  Vl^ 
first  ordering  of  all  things.*  St.  Basil,  St.  Cass- 
arius,  and  Origen,  are  much  more  explicit ;  for 
they  account  for  the  creation  of  light  prior  to 
that  of  the  sun,  by  supposing  this  luminary  to 
have  indeed  before  existed,  yet  so  as  that  its 
rays  w^ere  prevented,  by  the  dense  chaotic  atmos- 
phere, from  penetrating  to  the  earth ;  this  was 
on  the  Urst  day  so  far  rariiied  as  to  allow  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sun's  rays,  though  not  the  discern- 
ment" of  its  disc,  which  was  fully  displayed  on  the 
third  day.f  This  hypothesis  Boubee  adopts 
as  highly  conformable  to  the  theory  of  central  heat, 
and  the  consequent  solution  of  substances  in  the 
atmospliere ;  which  would  gradually  be  precipitated 
as  the  dissolving  medium  cooled.;}:  ISTay,  if  Dr 
Croly  is  so  indignant  at  some  geologists  for  consid- 
ering the  days' of  creation  indefinite  periods,  because 
according  to  its  etymology  the  word  used  signifies 

*  Orat.  ii.  torn.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  Bened. 

\  "  St.  Basil  Hexffimer,"  horn.  ii.  Paris,  1618,  p.  23.  "  St 
CfBsarius,  Dial.  i.  BIblioth.  Pat.  Gullaiidi."  Vcn.  1770,  torn,  vi, 
p.  37.  ".Ovigen  Periarcii."  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  torn.  i.  p.  174,  ed. 
Bened. 

X  "Geolo^^ie  Elementaire  a  la  portee  de  tout  le  Monde. 
Paris,  1833,  p.  37. 
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"  the  time  between  two  simssts,"  wliat  will  he 
^ay  to  Origen,  who  in  the  passage  I  have  alhided 
to,  exclaims,  ''  Who  that  has  sense  can  think  that 
the  first,  second,  and  third  days  were  without  sun, 
or  moon,  or  stars  ?  "  Assuredly  the  time  between 
two  sunsets  would  exist  most  anomalously  without 
a  sun. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  guided  by 
a  personal  predilection  for  any  system.  I  have  no 
claim  to  be  called  a  geologist ;  I  have  studied  the 
science  more  in  its  history  than  in  its  j)ractical  prin- 
ciples; rather  to  watch  its  bearings  upon  more 
sacred  researches,  than  from  any  hope  of  personally 
.applying  it.  I  will  just  now  give  you  another 
method,  whereby  some  able  geologists  think  they 
prove  the  beautiful  accordance  of  this  study  wdth 
Scripture.  I  do  not  pretend — it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  pretend — to  judge  between  the 
two,  or  pronounce  upon  the  reasons  which  each 
may  advance.  But  1  am  anxious  to  show  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  without  trenching  upon 
sacred  ground,  for  all  that  modern  geology  thinks 
it  has  a  right  to  demand.  I  am  anxious, — and  I 
trust  the  authorities  I  just  now  gave  will  secure 
that  point, — to  show  that  what  has  been  claimed 
or  postulated  by  it,  has  been  accorded  of  old  by 
ornaments  and  lights  of  early  Christianity,  who 
assuredly  would  not  have  sacrificed  one  tittle  of 
scriptural  truth. 

But  wdiat,  you  will  ask  me,  renders  it  necessary, 
or  expedient,  thus   to  suppose  some  intermediate 
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period  between  tlie  act  of  creation  and  the  sub- 
sequent ordering  of  things  as  tliey  now  exist  } 
According  to  my  plan,  it  is  nij  duty  to  explain 
this  point,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  ^vitll  all 
possible  brevity  and  simplicity.  Within,  com 
j^aratively,  a  few  years,  a  new  and  most  important 
element  has  been  introduced  into  geological  ol)- 
servation — the  discovery  and  comparison  of  fossil 
remains.  Every  one  of  my  hearers  is  doubtless 
aware  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  enormous 
bones  have  been  found  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered those  of  the  elephant — the  mcimmotli^  as 
it  was  called  from  a  Siberian  word,  designating 
a  fabulous  subterraneous  animal.  Besides  these 
and  similar  remains,  vast  accumulations  of  shells, 
and  impressions  of  fishes  in  stones,  as  at  Monte 
Bolca,  have  been  at  all  times  discovered,  in  every 
country.  All  these  used  formerly  to  be  referred 
to  the  dehige,  and  quoted  as  evidence  that  the 
waters  had  covered  the  entire  globe,  and  extin- 
guished terrestrial  life,  as  well  as  deposited  marine 
productions  upon  the  dry  land.  But  perhaps  you 
will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  say  tliat,  for  many 
years,  the  fiercest  controversy  was  carried  on  in 
this  country  (Italy)  upon  the  question,  whether 
these  shells  were  real  shells,  and  had  once  con- 
tained fish,  or  were  only  natural  productions, 
formed  by,  what  was  called,  the  "  plastic  povrer 
of  nature,"  imitating  real  forms.  Agricola,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sagacious  Andrea  Mattioli,  affirmed 
that  a  certain  fat  matter,  set  in  fermentation  by 
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heat,  produced  these  fossil  shapes."^  Mercati,  in 
1574,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  fossil  sheila 
collected  in  the  Yatican,  by  Sixtus  Y.,  were  mere  - 
stones,  whicli  had  received  their  configuration 
from  the  influence  of  celestial  bodies  ;t  and  tlie 
celebrated  plijsician  Fallopio  asserted  that  they 
were  formed,  wherever  found,  by  "  the  tumultuary 
movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations."  ]^ay,  this 
lea:ned  author  was  so  adverse  to  all  idea  of  de- 
posits as  boldly  to  maintain  that  the  potsherds 
which  form  the  singular  mound,  known  to  you 
all  under  the  name  of  Monte  Testaceo,  were  nat- 
ural productions,  sports  of  nature  to  mock  the 
works  of  man.:j:  Such  were  the  straits  to  which 
thefe  zealous  and  able  men  found  themselves  re- 
duced, to  account  for  the  p!  enomena  they  had 
observed. 

As  a  more  accurate  attention  was  paid  to  the 
order,  and  to  the  strata,  in  which  the  remains  of 

*  "  Agricola  sognava  in  Gemiania,  clie  alia  formazione  di 
questi  corpi  fosse  concorsa  non  soqiial  materia  pingue,  messa 
in  fermcnto  dal  calore.  Andrea  Mattioli  addotto  in  Italia  1 
medesimi  pregiudizii." — Brocclii,  Coucliiologia  Fossile  Sub- 
apennina,  torn.  i.  Milan,  1814,  p.  v. 

f  "  Egli  niega  clie  le  concliiglie  lapide  fatte  sieno  vere 
concliiglie ;  e  dopo  un  lungliissinio  discorso,  sulla  materia  e 
gulla  forma  sostanziale,  concliiude  clie  sono  pietre  in  cotal 
guisa  configurate  dall'  influenza  dei  corpi  celesti." — Ibid.  p. 
viii. 

\  '*Concepisce  piu  facilmente  clie  le  cliiocciole  impietrite 
piano  state  generate  sul  luogo,  daila  fermentazione,  o  joure, 
clie  alibiano  acquistato  quella  forma,  mediante  il  movimento 
vorticose  delle  esalazioni  terrestri," — P.  vi. 
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animals  were  found,  it  was  perceived  that  there 
was  a  cei'tain  ratio  existing  between  the  two.  It 
was,  moreover,  observed,  tliat  manv  of  these 
remains  lie  entombed  in  situations  wliieh  the 
action  of  the  dehige,  however  violent  and  exten 
sive,  could  never  have  reached.  For,  we  must 
suppose  tliis  action  to  have  been  exercised  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  left  signs  of 
a  disturbing  and  destructive  agency ;  whereas, 
these  remains  were  found  below  the  strata  which 
form  the  outermost  rind  of  the  earth's  crust ;  and 
this  reposed  over  them  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
gradual  and  quiet  deposit.  Again,  if  we  consider 
these  two  observations  in  unison,  supposing  the 
whole  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  deluge,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  mixed  in  complete 
confusion ;  whereas,  we  discover  that  the  lower 
strata,  for  instance,  exhibit  peculiar  classes  of 
fossils  :  then,  those  which  are  supei'imposed,  are 
again  pretty  uniform  in  their  contents,  though,  in 
many  cases,  they  differ  from  the  inferior  deposits, 
and  so  forward  to  the  surface.  Which  symmetry 
of  deposition  through  each  range,  while  it  is  dis- 
similar to  the  preceding  one,  supposes  a  succession 
of  actions  exercised  upon  varied  materials,  and 
not  one  convulsive  and  violent  catastrophe.  But 
this  conclusion  seems  put  out  of  doubt  by  the 
etill  more  unexpected  discovery  that,  while  in 
movable  beds,  or  wherever  the  deluge  can  be 
supposed  to  have  left  its  traces,  we  find  the  bones 
of  animals  belonging  to  existing  genera;   among 
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the  more  deeply-seated  fossils  such  are  never 
discovered.  On  the  contrary,  their  skeletons  give 
us  a  representation  of  monsters,  whether  con- 
sidei'ed  in  their  dimensions  or  their  forms,  snch  as 
have  not  even  analogous  species  now  existing, 
and  should  seem  to  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  co-existence  of  the  human  race. 

This  latter  consideration  deserves  some  illus- 
tration, because  it  will  introduce  such  as  have  not 
paid  attention  to  this  science,  to  some  knowledge 
of  its  recent  discoveries.  They  may,  perhaps, 
wonder  how,  from  a  few  fractured  bones,  any 
judgment  can  be  fonned  of  the  animals  to  which 
they  belonged.  Some  years  ago  the  problem 
would  have  appeared  absurd — to  reconstruct  an 
animal  from  one  of  his  bones;  and  yet  we  may 
truly  say  that  it  has  been  most  fully  solved.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  so 
perfect  is  the  individuality  of  each  species  of 
animals  that  every  bone,  almost  every  tooth,  is 
sufHciently  characteristic,  to  determine  its  shape. 
The  careful  study  of  these  varieties,  and  the 
analogous  results  to  wliich  it  always  leads,  were 
the  basis  on  which  the  lamented  Cuvier  rested  his 
extraordinary  construction  of  this  n(nv  science. 
The  habits  or  characters  of  animals,  as  I  once 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  impress  their 
peculiarities  upon  every  portion  of  their  frames : 
the  carnivorous  animal  is  not  merely  so  in  its 
faugs  and  its  claws ;  every  muscle  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  and  agility  required  for 
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its  method  of  living,  and  every  raiiscle  grooves 
tlie  bones  wliieli  it  grasps,  or  nnder  v^diicli  it 
passes,  with  a  corresponding  cavity.  ISTothing  can 
he  more  cnrious  than  the  convincing,  thongh 
unexpected  analogies  by  which  Cuvier  confirms 
his  theory ;  for  he  shows  a  constant  and  OA^er- 
proportioned  relation  between  parts  apparently 
unconnected,  such  as  the  feet  and  the  teetli. 

When,  however,  he  first  commenced  the  appli- 
cation of  his  principles  of  comparative  anatomy 
to  the  broken  remains  of  bones  dug  up  in  the 
limestone  quarries  of  Montmai-tre,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  were  referable  to  no  species 
now  inhabiting  the  fflobe.  Yet  so  sure  were  the 
scientific  principles  which  guided  him,  that  he 
easily  apportioned  the  bones  to  difierent  animals, 
according  to  their  various  structure  and  size ;  and 
he  pronounced  tliem  to  represent  animals  of  the 
"pacliydermatous^  or  thick-skinned  class,  and  most 
closely  alUed  to  the  tapir.  He  distinguished  two 
genera,  and  discovered  even  several  subdivisions, 
and  gave  them  their  appropriate  names.  Tiie 
two  genera  he  styled  \\iq  jpaloeothei'iuin^  or  ancient 
animal,  and  the  anaplotheriian^  or  unarmed,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  one  being  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  want  of  tusks.  His  results 
must  not,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  mere  con- 
jectures: for  when  it  happened,  after  he  had 
constructed  from  such  analogy  the  skeleton  of  any 
animal,  that  an  entire  skeleton,  or  any  part  not 
before  possessed,  was  discovered,  he  was  tbund  to 
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have  been  invariably  right  in  his  suppositions, 
and  in  no  case,  I  believe,  was  it  necesr^aiy  to 
modify  his  conjectural  restoration.* 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  natui'alists  have  been 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  discover  the  spoils  of  these 
extinct  monsters  in  such  completeness  as  to  dis* 
pense  with  the  toilsome  process  I  have  explained. 
Spain,  for  example,  was  early  in  possession  of  an 
almost  complete  skeleton  of  the  me  gather  mm  i^  aa 
it  is  now  called,  sent  over  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1^89,  by  the  Marquis  de  Loreto :  it  was  reunited 
in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  published  in  plates 
by  Juan  Bautista  Bru.  Other  fragments,  indeed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  bones,  of  the  same 
animal  have  been  since  brought  over  to  England 
by  Mr.  Parish,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and,  fortunately,  they  serve 
in  a  great  measure  to  fill  up  the  defective  parts  of 
the  Madrid  specimen. f  We  have  thus  an  animal, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  sloth,  yet  with 
limbs  and  feet  between  the  armadillo's  and  the 
ant-eater's.     But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  have 

*  See  liis  principles  in  tlie  "  Extrait  d'un  ouvrage  sur  lea 
especes  des  (luadrupedes  dont  on  a  trouve  les  ossemens  dans 
I'interieur  de  la  Terre,"  p.  4;  in  his  "  Discours  preliminaire, 
Reclierclies  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles,"  vol.  i.  p.  58.  Published 
likewise  separately. — See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  seqq.  for  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  creation,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  new 
genera. 

f  See  a  plate,  showing  the  parts  supplied  by  each  in  the 
'*  Geological  Transactions,"  New  Series,  vol.  iii.  1835,  plate 
xliv.  with  a  minute  description  by  Mr.  Clift,  p.  437. 
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equalled  tlie  largest  elephant  in  size,  being  thirteen 
feet  long,  an  1  nine  high. 

Still  more  strange  are  the  classes  of  animals 
allied  to  the  saurian^  or  lizard  tribe;  the  enormous 
dimensions  and  almost  chimerical  shapes  of  some 
among  which  would  liardlj^  have  been  conceived 
by  the  imagination.  The  megalosaicriis,  as  it  has 
been  justly  named  by  Dr.  Buckland,  was  at  least 
thirty  feet  long ;  indeed,  judging  from  a  specimen 
found  in  Tilgate  Forest,  in  Sussex,  it  seems,  after 
making  every  reduction,  to  have  attained  the 
frightful  length  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.*  The 
icJithyosaurus^  or  fish-lizard,  when  discovered  in 
parts,  presented  such  strange  incongruities  that  its 
limbs  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
same  animal.  Jt  was  not  till  after  repeated  dis- 
coveries that  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche  produced 
an  animal  with  the  head  of  a  lizard,  a  fish's  body, 
and  four  paddles  instead  of  legs.  The  size  of  eome 
of  these  monsters  must  ]iave  been  enormoixo,  as 
the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  will  a^tisfy 
any  observer.  Still  more  fantastical  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plesiosaurus^  or,  as  it  has  bee:\  now 
more  properly  named,  enaliosaiorus^  or  sea-lizard, 
which,  to  characteristics  similar  to  the  otb'irs, 
joins  a  neck  longer  than  that  of  any  swan^  at  '•he 
extremity  of  which  is  a  very  small  head.f  In 
fine,  not  t :  detain  you  upon  such  mere  illustral  >n~% 

*  Md.  vo..  I  1825,  p.  391. 

f  ^ee  "  Greolo^'icJtl  Transactions,"  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  l03. 
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another  far  more  extraordiiiarj,  and  I  might  al 
most  say  fabulous,  animal,  has  been  discovered,  to 
which  the  name  oi  pterodactylus  has  ])een  given 
by  Ouvier,  who  iirst  determined  its  character  from 
a  drawing  by  Collini,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
afterwards  seeing  his  decision  confirmed  by  several 
specimens.  This  he  pronounces  to  have  been  the 
strangest  animal  of  the  ancient  world :  for  it  had 
the  body  of  a  reptile  or  lizard,  with  excessively 
long  legs,  manifestly  formed,  like  the  bat's,  to  ex- 
pand a  membrane,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  fly, 
a  long  beak,  armed  with  sharp  teetli ;  and  it  must 
have  been  covered,  neither  with  hair  nor  feathers, 
but  with  scales.'^ 

These  examples,  out  of  many,  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  you  that  the  species  of  animals  found 
imbedded  in  limestone,  or  other  rocks,  have  no 
corresponding  types  in  the  present  world ;  and 
that  if  we  consider  them  in  contrast  with  the  ex- 
isting genera,  whicli  are  found  in  more  suj^erflcial 
beds,  ^^e  must  conclude  that  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  revolution  as-  swept  the  latter 
from  the  face  of  the  earthy  to.  be  renewed  from  the 
specimens  preserved  by  Goer's  command. 

Some  naturali&ts.  have,,  in  spite  of  the  valuable 
use  made  by  our  geologists  of  fossil  remains,  even 
in  the  comparison,  of  mineralogical  strata,  persisted 
in  excluding  th($m:  from  geology,  as  foreign  to  the 

*  "Ossemens  Fossiles,"  vol.  iv.  p.  3G ;  vol.v.  part  ii.  p.  379, 
De  la  Beelie,  in  "  Geological  Transactions,"  vol.  iii.  p.  217, 
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science.^''  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  new  light  which  these  discoveries  have  slied 
upon  its  study,  and  consec  uently  to  neglect  con- 
siderins:  tlie  relation  in  which  the  science,  thus 
enlarged,  stands  to  the  scriptural  account.  So  far, 
I  think  that,  however  negative  our  conclusion  may 
appear,  it  is  highly  important ;  for  the  first  step  in 
the  connection  of  any  science  with  revelation,  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  tumultuary  period  of 
crude,  conflicting  theory,  is,  that  it  gives  no  result 
adverse  to  revelation.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  a  pos- 
itive confirmation.  For,  as  I  will  more  fully  de- 
monstrate in  my  concluding  lecture,  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  scriptural  narrative,  subjected 
to  the  examination  of  the  most  different  pursuits, 
defies  their  power  therein  to  discover  any  error, 
lorms,  in  the  aggregate  of  various  examples,  a 
strong  positive  proof  of  its  unassailable  veracity. 
Thus  here,  had  the  Scripture  allowed  no  interval 
between  creation  and  organization,  but  declared 
that  they  were  simultaneous  or  closely  consecutive 
acts,  we  should,  perhaps,  liave  stood  perplexed  in 
the  reconciliation  between  its  assertions  and  mod- 
em discoveries.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  it  leaves 
an  nndecided  interval  between  the  two,  nay  more, 
informs  us  that  there  was  a  state  of  confusion  and 
conflict,  of  waste  and  darkness,  and  a  want  of  a 
proper  basin  for  the  sea,  which  thns  would  cover 
first  one  part  of  the  earth  and  then  another ;  we 

*  As  Dr.  MacCullocli,  in  liis   "  System  of  Geology,  with 
Theory  of  the  Earth."   London,  1831.  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
VO-..  1—19, 
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may  truly  say,  that  the  g-eologist  reads  in  those 
few  lines  the  history  of  the  earth,  such  as  his  monu- 
ments have  recorded  it, — a  series  of  disruptions, 
elevations,  and  dislocations  ;  sudden  inroads  of  the 
unchained  element,  entomhing  successive  genera- 
tions of  amphibious  animals ;  ealm,  but  unexpected 
subsidences  of  the  waters,  embalming  in  their 
vai'ious  beds  their  myriads  of  aquatic  inhabitants  ;* 
alternations  of  sea  and  land,  and  fresh-water  lakes  ; 
an  atmosphere  obscured  by  dense  carbonic  vapor, 
which  by  gradual  absorption  in  the  waters  was 
cleared  aAvay,  and  produced  the  pervading  mass  of 
calcareous  formations ;  till  at  length  came  the  last 
revolution  preparatory  for  our  creation,  when  the 
earth,  being  now  sufficiently  broken  for  that  beau- 
tiful diversity  which  God  intended  to  bestow  on  it, 
or  to  produce  those  landmarks  and  barriers  which 
his  foreseeing  counsels  had  designed,  the  work  of 
ruin  Avas  suspended,  save  for  one  more  great 
scourge  ; — and  the  earth  remained  in  that  state  of 
sullen  and  gloomy  prostration,  from  which  it  was 
lecalled  by  the  reproduction  of  light,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  six  days'  creation. 

But  I  think  we  may  well  say,  that  even  on  this 
first  point  of  our  geological  investigation,  science 
has  gone  further  than  I  have  stated.  For  I  think 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  discover  so  beautiful  a 
simplicity  of  action  in  the  causes  which  have  pro- 

*  See  this  point  beautifully  treated  by  De  la  Beclie,  "  I^e- 
Bearcbes  into  Theoretical  Geology."  London,  1834.  chap,  xil 
p.  243. 
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duced  the  present  form  of  tlie  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  manifest  approach  to  the  pro- 
gressive method  manifested  in  tlie  known  order 
of  God's  works,  as  to  conhrm,  if  snch  a  term  may 
be  nsed,  all  that  he  hath  manifested  in  his  own 
sacred  word. 

For  when  I  have  spoken  of  successive  revolu- 
tions, destructions,  and  reproductions,  I  have  meant 
not  a  mere  series  of  unconnected  changes,  but  the 
stead_y  action  of  a  single  cause,  producing  most 
complete  variations,  according  to  establislied  laws. 
And  this,  I  may  say,  it  is  certainly  the  tendency  of 
modern  geology  to  establish.  I  have  before  slightly 
touched  on  tlie  subject  of  central  heat,  or  the 
existence  of  a  principle  of  that  power,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  :  whether  it  arise  from  the  former 
state  of  the  globe,  or  from  some  other  source,  it 
matters  not.  That  its  action  can  be  even  now 
sufficiently  violent  to  eiiect  revolutions  on  our 
^earth, — ^great,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  particular 
tracts, — in  miniature,  if  compared  to  its  primeval 
eifbrts,  must  be  known,  from  observation,  to  most 
of  you  who  have  visited  the  scenes  of  volcanic 
action.  There,  islands  have  been  formed,  and  swal- 
lowed up  again,  hills  have  been  raised,  the  cones 
of  mountains  broken  down,  the  sea  has  altered  its 
boundaries,  and  fruitful  fields  have  been  changed 
into  black  tracts  of  desolation.  Suppose  tins  power 
acting  on  a  gigantic  scale,  not  in  one  district,  but 
over  the  entire  w^orld,  now  bursting  out  on  one 
side,  and  now  on  the  other ;  the  etfects  must  have 
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been  convulsive  to  a  frightful  degree,  the  disrup- 
tions must  have  been  far  more  tremendous,  and 
mountains  may  have  been  heaved  up  instead  of 
hills,  like  Monte  Rosso,  which  ^tna  raised  in  1G69, 
or  the  sea  may  have  invaded  large  territories,  in- 
stead of  small  tracts  of  coast. 

The  observations  of  geologists  go  far  towards 
proving  the  action  of  some  such  power,  in  the 
manner  whicli  I  have  described  :  Leopold  von  Buch 
first  proved  that  mountains,  instead  of  being  tlie 
most  immovable  and  firm  portions  of  the  earth's 
structure,  and  existing  previously  to  the  softer 
materials  which  repose  on  their  sides,  have,  on  the 
conti-ary,  been  raised  up  through  these,  by  an  up- 
heaving action  from  below.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
has  carried  this  observation  so  much  further  as 
almost  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  theory. 
One  simple  demonstration  of  it  you  will  easily 
comprehend.  If  the  various  strata  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  though  necessarily  precipitations 
of  a  solution  in  water,  instead  of  lying  horizon- 
tally, as  such  precipitations  must  do,  and  conse- 
quently cutting  the  mountain's  sides  at  angles, 
thus  (a  being  the  section  of  the  mountain,  and 
h  representing  the  surrounding  strata) — 
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filiall,  on  the  contrary,  lie  parallel  to  its  sides  in 
this  manner — 


it  is  manifest  that  the  mountain  mnst  have  been 
thrust  np  through  the  strata  already  deposited. 
M.  de  Beaumont,  by  comparing  the  various  strata 
thus  perforated,  as  it  were,  by  each  chain  of  moun- 
tains, witli  those  which  lie  in  horizontal  order,  as 
if  deposited  after  its  elevation,  endeavors  to  deter- 
mine the  period,  in  the  series  of  primeval  revolu- 
tions, when  each  was  upraised.  And  each  of  these 
systems  of  ^inouiitains^  as  he  calls  tliem,  produced 
or  accompanied  some  great  catastrophe,  destructive 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  existing  order  of  things.* 
This  system  of  the  French  geologists  has  been 
confirmed  and  adopted  by  the  scientific  men  of  our 
own  country.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  remark  u^^on  the  phenomena  observ^able  in 
the  isle  of  Arran,  that  they  seem  to  prove  the  great 

*  "  Revue  FranQaise,"  May,  1830,  p.  55.  See  also  his  MS. 
communications  to  De  la  Beclie,  in  his  Manual,  pp.  481,  seqq. 
Carlo  Gemmellaro  informs  us  that  at  the  scientific  meeting 
at  Stuttgard,  in  1834,  he  read  a  paper  proposing  a  modification 
of  the  theory,  and  restricting  the  elevation  of  mountain  cliaina 
to  small  spaces.  "  Relazione  sal  di  lui  viaggio  a  Stuttgard.'* 
Catania,  1835,  p.  12. 
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dislocations  of  the  secondary  strata  to  have  been 
"  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  granite ; "  in 
which  case,  ''the  upheaving  forces  must  have  been 
in  action  some  time  after  the  deposition  and  con- 
solidation of  the  new  red  sandstone. "  "^  But  De  la 
Beche  is  clearl}^  of  opinion  that  these  successive  ele- 
vations indicative  of  the  convulsions  which  distur- 
bed tlie  quiet  action  of  sedimentary  depositions, 
ma}  be  further  simplified  by  reference  to  one  cause, 
that  is,  the  power  of  a  great  central  heat,  variously 
breaking  the  earth's  crust,  ^diether  by  the  progress 
of  refrigeration,  as  he  supposes,!  or  as  the  author 
of  the  theory  imagines,  by  volcanic  action. 

'Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  theory,  by  its 
beautiful  unity  in  cause  and  action,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  w^ith  all  we  know  of  the  methods  used 
by  divine  Providence,  which  establishes  a  law  and 
then  leaves  it  to  act :  so  that  the  budding  forth  of 
mountain  chains  should  be  the  well-timed  effect  of 
causes,  constant  in  rule,  though  irregular  in  action  ; 
just  as  much  as  the  putting  forth  of  the  new  germ 
is  the  yearly  consequence  of  the  same  action  of  heat 
on  the  j)lant.  But  it  seems,  moreover,  in  the  most 
striking  harmony  with  the  express  declarations  or 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  creation  recorded 
in  God's  word.  According  to  these  we  learn  that 
to  limit  the  ocean  within  its  bed,  "  the  mountains 
ascend,  and  the  valleys  descend,  into  the  place 
which  God  has  founded  for  them ;  he  has  placed 

*  "  Geolog.  Trans."  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
f  Researches,  p.  39. 
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(them)  as  a  barrier  wliich  they  (the  waters)  shall 
not  pass  nor  return  to  cover  the  earth." ■^"  Again, 
the  formation  of  mountains  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  earth.  "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  the  earth  w^as  born."  f  Another 
remarkable  passage  seems  graphically  to  describe 
the  elFects  of  this  consuming  principle :  "  Fire  shall 
be  kindled  in  my  ^vrath,  and  it  shall  burn  into  the 
lowest  abyss  (grave,  or  hell)  ;  it  shall  eat  the  earth 
and  its  produce,  and  shall  burn  up  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains." if  In  which  description,  as  in 
most  that  extol  either  the  glory  or  power,  the 
munificence  or  the  severity,  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  figures  are  most  probably  drawn  from  his 
actual  works, — as  Bishop  Lowth  has  abundantly 
demonstrated. 

But  the  discoveries  of  modern  geologists  have, 
as  I  have  before  suggested,  also  established  a  pro- 
gressive series  in  the  production  of  different  races 
of  animals,  in  evident  accordance  with  the  plan 
manifested  to  us  in  the  six  days^  creation.  Indeed, 
-  this  approximation  between  the  tvv'o  has  appeared 
to  some  so  striking  as  to  lead  them  to  abandon  the 
method  I  have  explained,  for  reconciling  the  in- 
spired record  and  modern  science,  and  induce  them 
to  maintain  that  the  two  are  in  far  more  perfect 
accordance  than  I  have  hitherto  asserted.  If  you 
will  not  agree  with  them  in  their  hypothesis,  you 
will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 

*  Ps.  civ   8,  9.        f  Ps   xc.  2.        J  I^eut.  xxxi.  23. 
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"foreign  geology  "  lias  no  desire  to  destroy  or  con- 
trovert tlie  Mosaic  narrative. 

Dr.  Buckland  truly  observes,  that  learned  men, 
npon  grounds   quite  distinct  from  geology,  have 
maintained  the  days  of  creation  to  signify  long  in 
definite  periods.'^     With  the  plau8i])ility  of  this 
supposition  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  philologically  or 
critically  I  perceive  no  objection  to  it ;  but  T  do 
not  deem  it  absolutely  required.     Still,  admitting 
the  hypothesis  before  given,  that  all  which  modern 
science   demands  is  granted   in   the  intermediate 
space  between   creation   and  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth,  some  longer  period  may  be  re- 
quired than  a  day,  if  we  suppose  tlie  laws  of  nature 
to  have  been  left  to  tlieir  ordinary  course ;  for  then, 
some  longer  interval  would  have  been  requisite  for 
the  plants  produced  to  be  decked  out  as  we  must 
suppose  them,  with  flower  and  fruit,  and  grown  to 
tlieir  complete  perfection,  when  man  was  placed 
among  them.     But  it  might  please  God  to  bring 
them   forth   at   once,   in   all   their  grandeur  and 
beauty,  from  the  first  instant  of  their  production. 

Cuvier  first  remarked  that  in  the  fossil  animals 
of  the  primeval  world  there  was  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  organization,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  strata 
contained  the  most  imperfect  animals,  molluscs, 
and  shell-fish  ;  after  which  come  crocodiles,  sau- 
rians  and  fish ;  last  of  all,  quadrupeds,  beginning 
with  the  extinct  species  whereof  I  have  spoken.f 

*  "  Vindici  je  Geologicae."     0<i^ford,  1820,  p.  33. 
\  "  Biscours  Prelim."  p.  68. 
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]Vfr.  Lyell,  perhaps  justly,  denies  the  correctness  of 
the  consequence  often  drawn  from  tliis  result,  tliat 
*' there  is  a  progressive  development  of  organic 
life,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated 
forms  ;"*  inasmuch  as  the  discovery  of  one  iisli, 
or  the  bones  of  a  saurian  among  the  shells,  is  suffi- 
cient to  derange  tlie  scale.  But  this  observation 
noways  clashes  with  tlie  view  which  I  am  going  to 
stat-3 ;  since  every  subsequent  examination  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  tended  to  confirm  this  succession  of 
animals.  For  instance,  in  the  very  minute  tabular 
arrangement  given  by  Mr.  Mantell,  of  the  organic 
remains  of  Sussex,  v/e  lind  in  the  alluvial  deposits, 
the  stag,  and  other  such  animals;  and  in  the  dilu- 
vial, the  horse,  ox,  and  elephant ;  after  these,  pro- 
ceeding downwards,  ^\Q  have  fish  and  shells,  and, 
in  some  formations,  tortoises,  and  the  difierent  sau- 
rians  I  have  before  described.  The  bones  of,  what 
he  at  first  supposed  to  be,  a  bird  were  discovered ; 
but  Professor  Buckland  considers  it  most  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  a  pterodactylus,  or  flying 
lizard,  t 

Assuming  these  premises,  the  authors,  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  suppose  the  days  of  creation  to 
signify  longer,  and  of  course  indefinite,  periods; 
during  which  a  certain  order  of  animate  beings 
existed ;  and  they  observe  that  the  disposition  of 
organic  remains  in  strata  corresponds  exactly  to  the 

*  "Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  i.  p.  1.45. 
f  "  Geolog.  Trans."  vol.  ill.  pp.  200-216.   Comp.  Dr.  Buck- 
l&nd,  p.  320. 
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order  in  wliich  their  respective  classes  are,  in  the 
Scripture  record,  said  to  have  been  produced.  An 
anonymous  writer,  last  year,  published  a  compara- 
tive table  of  this  conformity,  following,  on  the  one 
hand,  Humboldt's  valuable  work  on  the  superposi- 
tion, of  rocks,  and  the  acknowledged  succession  of 
organic  fossils  on  the  other.  In  the  lowest  primi- 
tive, or  as  they  are  better  called,  unstratified  rocks,  a8 
w^ell  as  in  the  lowest  order  of  the  stratified,  we  have 
no  traces  whatsoever  of  vegetable  or  animal  life ; 
then  we  find  plants  mingled  with  fish,  but  more  es- 
pecially with  shells  and  molluscs,  as  in  the  grau- 
vjacTce  group  ;  thus  indicating  that  the  sea  was  the 
first  to  produce  life,  and  bring  forth  its  inhabitants ; 
w^hile  the  greater  abundance  of  the  inferior  class,  as 
shells,  molluscs,  etc.,  seems  to  indicate  their  pi-ior 
existence  to  the  more  perfect  tenants  of  the  same 
element.  Reptiles,  or  the  monstrous  creeping 
things  before  described,  and  connected  with  the 
X/^  occupiers  of  the  air,  through  the  fiying  lizard,  are 
the  next  that  appear,  and  are  no  less  justly  classed 
by  the  inspired  historian  as  marine  productions. 
]^ow  at  length  the  earth  produces  life,  and  accord- 
ingly w^e  next  find  the  remains  of  quadrupeds,  of 
species,  however,  in  a  great  measure  no  longer  ex- 
isting. They  are  found  only  in  the  latest  strata, 
superior  to  those  wherein  the  larger  marine  reptiles 
lie,  such  as  the  Paris  fresh- water  formation.  Then 
at  last  come  movable  beds,  in  which,  as  at  our  next 
meeting  will  be  more  full}^  shown,  exist  the  re- 
mains of  gonera  now  inhabiting  the  earth.     With 
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tlie  remains  of  each  class  are  found  sufficient  marks 
of  their  having  been  swept  from  existence  by  some 
great  catastrophe.^ 

This  hypothesis  and  attempt  to  place  in  har- 
mony the  Jewish  annalist  with  the  modern  philos- 
opher may  appear  to  many  deficient  in  the  pre- 
cision requisite  to  establish  so  minute  a  parallelism. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  serve  to  vindicate  the  cultivators 
of  the  science  from  the  reproach  of  being  uncon- 
cerned about  the  connection  their  results  may  have 
with  more  sacred  authorities.  And  I  will  add, 
moreover,  that  m-any  among  those  on  the  continent, 
so  far  from  slighting  the  truth  of  that  record,  on 
the  contrary,  express  a  deep  veneration  for  it, 
and  their  admiration  of  its  wisdom,  from  seeing 
how  their  scientific  pursuits  do,  in  the  manner  I 
have  rehearsed,  appear  to  confirm  it. 

"  We  cannot  too  much  remark,"  says  Demerson, 
"this  admirable  order,  so  exactly  according  with 
the  soundest  notions  which  form  the  basis  of  posi- 
tive geology.  What  homage  ought  we  not  to 
render  to  the  inspired  historian  !"f  "Here,"  ex- 
claims Boubee,  "  we  are  met  by  a  reflection  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  us.  Since  a  book,  written  at 
a  time  when  the  natural  sciences  were  so  little  ad- 
vanced, contains  nevertheless,  in  a  few  lines,  the  . 
summary  of  the  most  remarkable  consequences,  at 
which  it  could  not  be  possible  to  arrive  otherwise 

*  "  Anuales  de  PliiloaopMe  Cliretienne,"  Aug.  1834,  p.  132. 
f  "  La  Geologie  enseignee  en  22  lecons,  ou  liistoire  naturella 
du  globe  terrestre."    Paris,  1829,  p.  408,  comp.  p.  iCl. 
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than  bj  the  immense  progress  made  in  the  eigLt- 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  since  these  conclu- 
sions are  connected  with  fticts,  Vv^hich  were  neither 
known  nor  even  suspected  at  that  time,  nor  ever 
had  been  till  our  days,  and  which  philosopliers 
have  ever  considered  contradictorily,  and  under 
eiToneous  points  of  view  ;  since,  in  fine,  that  book, 
80  superior  to  its  age  in  scientilic  knowledge,  is 
equally  superior  to  it  in  morals  and  in  natural 
philosophy,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
is  in  that  book  something  superior  to  man,  some- 
thing which  he  sees  not,  which  he  compre- 
hends not,  but  which  j^resses  upon  him  irresis- 
tibly."* 

Both  the  works  which  I  have  cited  are  of  a 
popular  and  elementary  character,  written  design- 
edly to  instruct  youth,  and  persons  of  an  inferior 
education,  in  the  outlines  of  the  science.  And  on 
this  account  I  quote  them  more  wdllingly ;  because 
they  serve  to  show  how  the  tendency  of  this  study, 
on  the  continent,  so  far  from  being  towards  infl 
delity,  is  ratlier  towards  the  confirmation,  and  even 
demonstration,  of  Christianity ;  and  how  foreign 
geologists,  instead  of  directing  their  pupils  to  con- 
temn the  sacred  books,  as  irreconcilable  with 
their  new  pursuits,  do,  on  the  contrary,  stiive  to 
gain  fresh  motives  of  respect  and  admiration 
tow^ards  them  from  the  result  of  their  researches. 


*  *  Geologie  elementaire  a  la  portee  de  tout  le  Monde." 
Perns,  1833>  p.  66. 
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To  the  names  already  cited  I  might  add  many 
others,— as  D'Aubnisson,  Chaubard,  Bertrand, — 
whose  work,  recently  translated  into  Eiiglisli,  has 
p-one  throno^h  six  or  seven  editions  in  France, 
and  Margerin,  the  outline  of  whose  course,  in  the 
programme  of  the  Universite  Catholique,^'  is 
eminently  Christian. 

These  observations,  too,  must  be  doubly  grati- 
fying, when  we  consider  the  country  whence  they 
arise, — that  which  for  years  supplied  Europe  with 
crude  and  ill-digested  materials  for  unreflecting 
minds  to  object  against  religion.  But  to  those  who 
know  the  better  spirit  which  is  now  fermenting 
in  the  warm  blood  of  many  among  its  youth,  who 
are  apprised  of  the  genial  ardor  of  true  patriotism, 
wliich  cheers  them  on  in  the  holy  desire  to  blot 
that  stain  from  their  country's  scutcheon,  and  to 
raise  her  as  much  by  the  new  glory  she  shall  shed 
around  the  cause  of  religion,  as  she  has  been 
shamed  by  her  former  enmity  to  it ;  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  sacred  league  tacitly  ex- 
isting among  many,  to  devote  their  various  and 
superior  accomplishments  and  abilities  to  the  de- 
fence, the  illustration,  and  the  triumph,  of  religion, 
under  the  secure  guidance  of  the  Church  which 
they  obey ;  to  such  as  know  these  things,  the 
authorities  I  have  quoted  are  but  small  manifesta- 
tions of  a  widely-extended  feeling,  mere  leaves 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  to  show  the  rich 

*  Paris,  1815,  p.  57. 
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and   luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  wliicli  their 
depths  enclose. 

And  snrely  it  mnst  be  gratifjdng  thus  to  see  a 
science,  formerly  classed,  and  not  perhaps  unjustly, 
among  the  most  pernicious  to  faith,  once  more  be- 
come her  handmaid  ;  to  see  her  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  wandering  from  theory  to  theory,  or  rather 
Irom  vision  to  vision,  return  once  more  to  tho 
home  where  she  was  born,  and  to  the  altar  at  which 
she  made  her  first  simple  offerings, — no  longer,  as 
she  first  went  forth,  awilful,  dreamy,  empty-handed 
child,  but  with  a  matronly  dignity,  and  a  priest- 
like step,  and  a  bosom  full  of  well-earned  gifts  to 
pile  upon  its  sacred  hearth.  For  it  was  religion 
which,  as  we  saw  at  the  commencement  of  this  lec- 
ture, gave  geology  birth,  and  to  the  sanctuary  she 
hath  once  more  returned.  And  how,  our  next 
entertainment  shall  yet  further  declare. 
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PAET  II. 

Second  point  of  contact  between  Geology  and  Scripture— 
tlie  JJELL'GE. — 1.  Geological  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  a 
Deluge — denudation  of  valleys  ;  erratic  block  group  ;  ap- 
pearance of  the  Alps. — Huttonian  tlieory. — Elie  de  Beau- 
mont's application  of  his  theory  to  the  causes  of  the  Del- 
uge.— Animal  remains  :  entire  animals  found  in  the  North  ; 
Bone-caverns  and  osseous  breccias.  Objections. — 2,  Unity 
of  the  Deluge,  proved  by  uniformity  of  effects.  3.  Date  of 
the  Deluge.  General  impression  produced  from  observa- 
tion of  facts. — Deluc's  system  of  chrono7neters. — Deltas  of 
rivers  ;  progress  of  dunes.  Judgment  of  Saussure,  Dolo- 
mieu,  and  Cuvier. — Concluding  remarks  on  the  natural 
sciences. 

If  we  travel  along  some  smootli  and  plaasant 
road,  those  objects  which  immediately  smToimd  iis 
shall  seem  to  lis  adverse  to  our  course,  and  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  And  these  are  mostly 
works  of  the  hands  of  man,  the  hedge-rows  perhaps 
which  lie  hath  planted,  or  the  cottages  and  houses 
which  he  hath  built.     But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  be- 
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yond  tliese,  and  gaze  upon  the  handiwork  of  nature, 
upon  the  huge  mountains  which  engird  the  lior- 
izon,  or  the  majestic  clouds  which  swim  in  the 
ocean  of  heaven,  we  shall  see  that  they  travel 
wdth  us  on  our  way,  and  that  their  conrse  is  onward 
even  as  our  own.  And  thus  methinks,  it  is  with 
us  in  our  pilgrimage  towards  truth.  Men  have 
hedged  us  round  Avith  the  plantings  of  their  own 
hands,  or  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  if 
we  look  at  these  as  we  advance,  we  shall  seem  to 
be,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  and  contradiction  to 
the  realities  of  things.  But  raise  we  our  sight 
above  and  beyond  these  new  and  mortal  creations, 
and  when  we  shall  contemplate  and  interrogate 
nature  herself,  in  her  primeval  and  enduring 
works,  w^e  shall  find  her  throuo^h  them  travellino: 
on  the  same  road  wdth  ns,  and  pointing  towards 
the  object  of  onr  desires. 

Assuredly  the  science  of  geology  hath  already 
given  you  some  proof,  that  so  long  as  men  piled 
Tip  systems,  they  hindered  those  who  would  have 
gladly  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  sacred 
truths ;  but  that  when  the  appearances  of  nature 
were  fairly  consulted,  and  simply  delivered,  they 
manifestly  led  to  the  wished-for  conclusions.  But, 
descending  now  to  the  second  point  to  which  1 
before  alluded,  as  supposing  a  contact  between 
sacred  antl  profane  researches,  that  is  the  Deluge, 
I  think  you  will  find  the  usefulness  of  this  science 
much  more  plainly  manifested.  It  is  evident  that 
if  any  traces  of  former  events  can  be  met  upon  the 
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earth,  it  needs  must  be  that  tlie  last  catastrophe 
which  passed  over  its  surface  liath  left  the  clearest 
footmarks  of  its  course.  The  short  duration  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  convulsive  nature  of  its  destructive 
action,  would  allow  no  leisure  for  the  slov/  opera- 
tion of  successive  deposits,  but  must  have  left  ti'aces 
rather  of  a  disturbing  than  of  a  shaping  power,  of 
removal,  dislocation,  and  transport,  of  a  scooping 
and  furrowing  tendency,  ratlier  than  of  a  formative 
and  assimilating  agency.  AVe  should  expect  to 
trace  its  conrse  now,  as  we  follow  in  summer  that 
of  a  winter  torrent,  rather  than  as  we  discover  the 
bed  of  a  dried-up  lahe ;  by  the  fragments  it  tore 
from  its  banks,  by  the  vrearing  action  it  exercised 
on  the  monntain's  flank  by  the  accnmnlation  of 
loose  materials;  where  its  eddies  were  the  strongest 
perhaps  by  the  fragments  of  more  valuable  spoil, 
by  the  remains  of  those  plants  and  animals,  which 
as  it  bnrst  over  its  ordinary  limits,  it  swept  fi'om 
their  natural  haunts  into  its  gnlf.  The  nniver- 
sality  of  its  action  Avould  j^roduce  snch  a  uniformity 
in  its  eifects,  as  would  identify  them  through  tracts 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another; 
so  that  the  ocean-torrent,  issuing  from  the  opened 
flood-gates  of  the  abyss,  would  mark  its  ravages  in 
a  similar  direction  in  the  American  and  in  the 
European  continent.  It  must  be,  doubtless,  difficult 
to  flx  the  era  of  such  a  scourge  over  tracts  which 
many  centuries  of  vegetation  have  covered  with 
their  yearly  tribute  of  decay,  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  industriously  broken  up,  or  otherwise  ah 
VOL.  I — 20 
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tered  ;  which  tlie  wearing  and  defacing  corrosion 
of  time  has  sraoothened  and  disguised;  and  wliich 
a  series  of  minor  and  local  catastrophes  have,  from 
time  to  time,  materially  deranged.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  altering  causes,  there  may  be  time- 
marks,  either  in  the  state  of  the  rriins  which  the. 
last  devastation  left,  or  in  the  effects  of  progressivo 
agencies,  which  can  only  date  from  it,  sufficient  to 
guide  us  to,  at  least,  a  vague  and  approximating 
calculation  of  the  epoch  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  examining  the  light  which  modern  geology 
lias  cast  upon  these  three  points, — the  existence, 
the  unity,  and  the  date  of  a  deluge,  or  devastation 
of  the  world  by  water, — I  shall  chiefly  follow  as 
my  text,  the  summary  given,  in  a  few  lines,  by 
Dr.  Buckland,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  YindicicB 
GeologiccE^  and  afterwards  repeated  in  his  lieliqicicB 
DihovianceJ^  Indeed,  it  will  be  this  work  which 
I  shall  have  principally  in  my  eye,  in  the  com- 
pendious view  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  you, 
of  what  modern  geology  has  decided  regarding 
the  physical  evidences  of  this  catastrophe. 

The  first  phenomenon  which,  we  may  say,  was 
justly  observed  and  proposed,  as  giving  proof  of 
a  sudden  and  complete  inundation,  such  as  the 
deluge  supposes,  is  that  which  is  known  in  modern 
worlvs  by  the  name  of  valleys  of  cle7iiidatio7i. 
Catcott,  in  his  woi'k  on  the  deluge,  was  the  first 
to  notice  it ;  but  it  has  received  much  more  accii' 

*  "  Yindiciaj,"  p.  36.      "  ReliquisF     Loud.  1823,  p  226. 
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rate  attention  since  his  time.  Ey  tliia  term  are 
understood — valleys  enclosed  between  liills,  tlio 
strata  of  which  correspond  exactly  so  that  the 
valley  lias  evidently  been  scooped  ont  from  tlieij 
substance.  To  explain  this  by  a  familiar  illus 
tration;  if  you  discovered,  among  the  ruins  of 
this  city,  fragments  of  wall,  recurring  at  inter 
vals,  and  standing  in  the  same  line,  and  if,  upop 
minuter  examination,  you  ascertained  that  tht 
different  portions  were  built  of  the  same  materials. 
in  precisely  the  same  order,  so  that,  for  instance 
rows  of  brick,  tavertine,  and  tufa,  succeeded  one 
another  at  equal  intervals  throughout,  and  with 
corresponding  dimensions,  assuredly  you  would 
conclude  that  the  different  fragments  had  origi- 
nally formed  one  continuous  wall,  and  that  the 
breaches  interposed  were  the  result  of  time  or 
violence.  Precisely  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
must  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  valleys,  which 
liave  manifestly  cut  the  hills  in  two,  have  been 
excavated  in  them  by  some  agency  equal  to  the 
effects.  Dr.  B'lcMand  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  the  examination  of  this  appearance,  on 
the  coast  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  of  which  he  has 
given  illustrative  plates.  From  these,  as  well  as 
from  his  description,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
coast  is  cut  by  vallej^s  running  towards  the  sea, 
dividing  the  strata  of  the  hills,  so  that  they  tally 
one  with  another.  On  the  sides  of  these  valleys 
are  accumulations  of  gravel,  manifestly  deposited 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  gorge,  by  tlie  excavating  cause.  This  caiinc  t 
have  been  any  agent  now  in  operation,  lor  no  river 
runs  through  many  of  them;  and  in  the  gravel 
thus  deposited  are  found  the  remains  of  animals, 
such  as  would  be  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood  in 
the  present  order  of  creation."^  Similar  examples 
might  be  brought  from  the  essays  of  other  geol- 
ogists. 

To  tliis  class  of  proofs  I  may  refer  another  sin- 
gular appearance,  which  seems  attributable  to  the 
washing  away,  by  water,  of  the  sides  of  moun^ 
tains.  I  allude  to  those  huge  pinnacles  of  granite, 
or  other  hard  rock,  which  seem  to  stand  detached 
and  insulated  from  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Mount  Cervin,  in  the  Yivarais,  presents  a  pyi^mid 
3,000  feet  high  upon  the  loftiest  Alps,  and  is  thus 
commented-  on  by  Saussure :  "  However  keen  a 
partisan  I  am  of  crystallization,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  such  an  obelisk  issued 
directly  from  nature's  hand,  in  this  shape.  The 
surrounding  matter  has  been  broken  oiF  and  swept 
away;  for  nothing  is  seen  around  it  but  other 
pinnacles,  springing  like  it  abruptly  out  of  the 
ground,  wdth  their  sides,  in  like  manner,  abraded 
by  violence."  At  Greifienstein,  in  Saxony,  are  a 
number  of  granitic  prisms,  standing  upon  a  plain, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  up- 
wards. Each  of  these  is  again  divided,  by  hori- 
zontal Assures,  into  so  many  blocks ;  and  thus  they 

*  "  Reliquiae,'  p.  247.    "  Geolog,  Trans."  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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present  tlie  idea  of  a  great  mass  of  granite,  the 
connecting  parts  of  wliicli  have  been  violently  torn 
away.* 

Another  class  of  phenomena  which  gives  the 
same  results,  may  be  jnstly  comprehended  in  the 
term  proposed  by  De  la  Beche,  the  erratic  lAoch 
groiip.\  Dr.  Buckland  had  before  proposed  a  dis- 
tinction between  alhivial  and  diluvial  formations ; 
understanding  by  the  former,  those  deposits  whicli 
tides,  or  risers,  or  other  existing  causes,  make  in 
their  ordinary  action,  and  b}^  the  latter,  those 
which  seem  due  to  the  agency  of  a  more  powerful 
cause,  than  any  now  at  work — snch  as  a  vast 
and  overwhelming  inundation.  The  constituents 
of  this  class  may  be  reduced  to  two  :  first,  deposits 
of  sand  or  gravel,  where  no  water  now  acts,  or 
^could  well  have  acted,  in  the  present  order  of 
things;  and  secondly,  those  larger  masses,  vary- 
ing from  some  inches  in  diameter  to  the  weight 
of  many  tons,  technically  denominated  Ijoxddev 
stones.  These,  Avhen  small,  are  generally  inter- 
mixed with  the  gravel;  but  often  they  surprise 
us  with  their  huge  masses,  standing  insulated  and 
alone,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  so  as  to  verify 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  poet — 

"Asa  liiige  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  tlie  bald  top  of  an  eminence, 
Wonder  fo  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 

*  Saussure,  "  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,"  torn.  iv.  p.  414.  Uw 
•*  New  System  of  Geology,"  Lond.  1829,  p.  370. 
t  Page  181. 
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By  wliat  means  it  could  liitlier  come,  or  whence; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense, 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  oe  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself," 

Words  woiiTEL 

De  la  Beche  has  paid  partlcnlar  attention  to  tlio 
circumstances  in  ^^liicli  deposits  of  gravel  occui', 
and  shows  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
theory — that  actual  causes  have  produced  them. 
Thus,  we  often  find  that  the  strata  have  been 
broken  into  wdiat  is  called  a  "  fault,"  over  which 
the  transported  gravel  lies  quiet  and  undisturbed, 
thus  showing  that  a  diiferent  action  deposited  it 
there,  from  that  which  caused  the  fracture  of  the 
strata.  In  like  manner,  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  examine  the  ground  under  these  de- 
posits, we  hnd  the  rocks,  however  hard,  scored  in 
furrows,  as  if  a  vast  current,  bearing  heavy  masses 
along,  had  passed  over  its  surfece.  Upon  these 
facts  he  reasons  thus :  "  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit greater  details,  which  would  require  the 
necessary  maps ;  but  it  would  go  far  to  support 
the  supposition,  that  masses  of  w^ater  had  passed 
over  the  land.  Confining  our  attention  to  one 
district,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  disloca- 
tions are  far  greater,  and  the  faults,  evidently 
produced  at  a  single  fracture,  far  more  consider- 
able than  we  can  conceive  possible  from  modern 
earthquakes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unphilosophical 
to  infer  that  a  greater  force,  causing  vi])rations 
and  fractures  of  the  rocks,  would  throw  a  '>'^"eater 
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bod}'  of  water  into  more  violent  movement,  and 
that  the  wav-'e  or  Avaves,  bursting  upon  the  hind 
or  acting  upon  the  bottom,  at  comparatively  small 
depths,  would  have  an  elevation  and  destructive 
sweeping  power,  proportioned  to  the  disturbing- 
force  employed. 

"  The  next  question  that  will  arise  is,  are  there 
any  other  marks  of  masses  of  water  passing  over 
the  land  ?  To  this  it  may  he  replied,  that  the 
forms  of  the  valleys  are  gentle  and  rounded,  and 
such  as  no  complication  of  meteoric  causes,  that 
ingenuity  can  imagine,  seems  capable  of  pro- 
ducing :  that  numerous  valleys  occur  on  the  lines 
of  faults,  and  that  the  detritus  is  dispersed  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  present 
action  of  mere  atmospheric  waters."* 

Dr.  Buckland  has  minutely  traced  the  course 
of  quartzose  pebbles,  from  Yv^arwickshire,  to  Ox- 
fordshire and  London,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  carried  down 
by  a  violent  rush  of  waters  from  north  to  south. 
For,  wdien  we  first  meet  them,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Birmingham  and  Lichfield,  they  form 
enormous  beds,  subordinate  to  the  red  sandstone. 
Thence  they  have  been  swept  downwards,  chiefly 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Evenlode  and  Tliames, 
mixed  with  fragments  of  rock  existing  in  Yoi'k- 

^  l??ige  184.  In  the  first  edition,  tlie  learned  author  ia 
more  explicit,  m  he  used  the  word  "  deluge,"  where  now  lie 
J  as,  "  nia^se^  of  water,"  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second 
paragrapli. 
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sliire  and  Lincolnsliire,  but  nowliere  in  situ  neaT 
the  places  where  the  pebbles  are  now  found.  The 
qnantitj  deci-eascs  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  their  original  bed  ;  so  that  in  ITjde  Park, 
and  the  Kensington  gravel-pits,  they  ai-e  less 
abundant  than  at  Oxford.  But  these  transported 
pebbles,  being  found  on  the  heights  which  line 
these  valleys,  it  would  appear  a  natural  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  cause  which  brought  them 
hither,  also  excavated  the  valleys  :  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  learned  professor's  supposition,  rather 
in  its  retreat  than  in  its  first  advance.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  this  one  action  to  produce  all  the  effects 
affords,  sui-ely,  a  strong  ground  for  adopting  his 
hypothesis.* 

De  la  Beche  found  on  the  top  of  Great  Haldon 
hill,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  pieces  of  rock, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  lower  levels. 
"I  there  found,"  he  adds,  "pieces  of  red  quartz- 
iferous  porphyry,  com.pact  red  sandstone,  and  a 
compact  siliceous  rock,  not  uncommon  in  the  grau- 
'wacke  of  the  vicinity,  vvdiere  all  these  rocks  occur 
at  lower  levels  than  the  summit  of  Haldon,  and 
where  certain!}"  they  could  not  have  been  carried 
by  rains  or  rivers,  unless  the  latter  be  supposed  to 
delight  in  running  up  hill,"  Dr.  Buckland  col- 
lected, in  the  county  of  Durham,  within  a  few 
miles  of  DarUngton,.  pebbles  of  more  than  twenty 
varieties  of  green-stone  rock  and  slate,  which  occur 


*  " 


Eeliquiag,"  p.  249. 
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nowhere  nearer  than  the  lake  district  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  one  block  of  granite  in  that  town  can- 
not have  come  from  any  nearer  place  than  Shap, 
near  Penrith.  Similar  blocks  are  fonnd  also  on 
the  elevated  plain  of  Sedgfield,  on  the  south-east 
of  Dm'ham.  The  nearest  poiiit  from  whicli  these 
blocks  and  pebbles  could  have  been  derived,  is  the 
lake  district  of  Cumberland,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  heights  of  Stainmoor ;  and  if  it 
be  thought  too  great  a  difficulty  to  suppose  them 
brought  thence,  the  only  choice  is  to  give  them  a 
IN^orwegian  origin,  and  suppose  them  transported 
from  beyond  the  present  sea.  Mr.  Conybeare  has 
remarked,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect 
almost  a  complete  geological  series  of  English  rocks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Market  Harborough,  or  in 
the  valley  of  Sliipton-on-Stour,  from  the  rolled 
fragments  and  boulders  which  there  occur.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  has  observed  that  the  boulders 
accompanying  the  detritus,  or  gravel,  in  Cumber- 
land, must  come  from  Dumfriesshire,  and  conse- 
quently have  crossed  Solway  Frith.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Phillips,  that  the 
diliwvmn  of  llolderness  contains  fragments  of 
rocks,  not  only  from  Durham,  Cumberland,  and 
the  north  of  Yorkshire^  but  even  fix>m  Norway  ; 
and  similar  frao-raents  of  Norwes^ian  rocks  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  Shetland  islands.  The  same 
writer  gives  a  singular  phenomenon  of  this  sort. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Wharf,  the  substratum  of  slate 
is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  limestone,  on  the  top 
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of  wliicli,  50  or  100  feet  above,  we  find  huge  trans- 
ported blocks  of  slate  in  great -abundance  ;  farther 
on  the  scars,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet,  the  blocks 
are  still  more  numerous.  They  apj^ear  to  have 
been  driven  up.  at  a  particular  place,  b}^  a  current, 
towards  the  north,  and  afterwards  carried  along 
the  surtace  of  limestone.^'  So  that  here  we  have 
a  manifest  deposition  of  limestone  upon  the  slalo, 
and  then  a  violent  transportation  of  blocks  of  this 
rock,  over  the  surface  of  the  deposit. 

On  the  Continent  precisely  the  same  appOkir- 
ances  are  observed.  In  Svv^eden  and  in  Russia 
large  blocks  occur,  with  every  evidence  of  their 
having  been  borne  from  north  to  south ;  Count 
Basoumousky  observes  that  those  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  come  from  Scandinavia, 
and  are  disposed  in  lines  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  erratic  blocks  from  the  Duna  to  Ki.emen  are 
attributed  by  Professor  Pusch  to  Finland,  Lake 
Onega,  and  Esthonia :  those  of  Eastern  Prussia 
and  part  of  Poland  belong  to  three  varieties,  all 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  in  Finland. f  In 
America,  appearances  are  precisely  the  same.  Dr. 
Bigsby,  describing  the  geological  appearances  of 
Lake  Huron,  observes :  "  The  shores  and  bed  of 
Lake  Huron  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  violent  rush  of  waters,  and  lloating 
substances  rushing  from  the  north.     That  such  a 

*  "  Geol.  Trans."  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 

\  De  la  Beche,  uM  sup.  Buckland,  "  Rel5quigb,''  ^  lO'i  seqq 
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flood  did  happen,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  abraded 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  northern  mainland,  and 
scattered  isles  of  the  Manitonliiie   range,  but   by 
tlie  immense  deposits  of  sand,  and  rolled  masses  of 
rock,  which  are  found  in  heaps  at  every  level,  both 
upon  the  continent  and  islands ;  since  these  frag- 
ments are  almost  exclusively  primitive,  and  can  in 
some  instances  be   identified  with   the   primitive 
rocks  in  sitit  u]^on  the  northern  shore;  and  since 
moreover   the  country  to  the   south  and  west   is 
secondary  to  a  great  distance,  the  direction  of  this 
flood  from  the  north  seems  to  be  well  attested."^ 
It   is  just,  however,  to   notice  the  hypothesis 
maintained  with  so  much  acuteness  and  learning 
by  some  very  able  modern  geologists,  that  all  these 
phenomena  can  be  explained  by  causes  actually  in 
operation.     Fuchsel  was  the  first  who  made  this 
assertion,  which  may   be  said  to  have  afterwards 
formed  the  basis  of  tl-e  Huttonian  theory.     This, 
like  many  other  philosophical  sects,  owes  its  cel- 
ebrity  more  to  its  disciples  than  to  its  founder; 
and  Playfair  and  Lyell  have  certainly  done  all  for 
its  support  which  a  vast   accumulation  of  interest- 
ing facts,  and  a  most  ingenious  train  of  reasoning, 
can  effect.     The  latter,  in  particular,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  added  immensely  to  the  col- 
lection of  geological  observations.     According  to 
this  theory,  all  valleys  have  been  excavated  by  the 
rivers  or  rills  which  run  through  them  ;    whatever. 

*  "  Geolog.  Tranr."  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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requires  a  convulsive  agent  is  attributed  to  earth- 
quakes, of  the  character  and  extent  now  witness- 
ed ;  all  transport  of  rocks  or  gravel  may  have  heen 
effected  by  tides,  or  rivers,  or  torrents,  or  floating 
icebergs.  Opposed  to  this  tlieory  are,  of  course, 
the  authors  I  have  quoted,  and  most  others  of 
eminence  in  geology.  Brogniart,  for  instance,  con- 
futes that  portion  of  it  which  attributes  so  strong 
a  cutting  pr.wer  to  water,  as  to  suppose  deep  glens 
and  ravines  to  have  been  eaten  through  rock,  by 
the  action  of  a  stream.  The  rich  vegetation  of 
mosses  upon  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  at  and  below 
the  waters  edge,  proves  that  the  rock  on  which 
they  grow  is  not  constantly  worn  away  ;  for,  if  so, 
they  must  be  as  constantly  sw^ept  away  with  their 
hard  bed.  The  Kile  and  Orinoco,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  force  which  their  volume  gives  them,  when 
they  come  to  a  barrier  of  rock  which  intercepts 
their  course,  so  far  from  wearing  it  out,  only  cover 
it  with  a  rich  brown  vaiTiish  of  a  peculiar  nature.* 
Greenous^h  has  observed  that  the  action  of  rivers 
tends  rather  to  fill  up  than  to  excavate  valleys,  in- 
asmuch as  they  rather  raise  their  beds  than  dig 
deeper  channels.  For  it  is  proved  by  observation, 
in  digging  pits  by  their  sides,  that  the  sedimentary 
deposit  goes  deeper  than  their  beds.  "  The  action 
of  rivers,"  he  continues,"  may  consist  either  in  filliiig 
up  or  in  scooping  out ;  it  cannot  consist  in  both  ;  if 
in  scooping  out,  they  have  not  formed  those  beda 

*  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  vol.  xir.  p.  55. 
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of  gravel ;  if  in  filling  np,  they  have  not  excavated 
the  valley."*  The  transport  ot  gravels  and  boul- 
ders to  such  immense  distances,  and  such  great 
heights,  can  no  more  be  accounted  for  by  existing 
causes.  For  it  has  beer  observed  that  even  rivers, 
unless  exceedingly  strong,  do  not  carry  their  peb- 
bles to  any  distance  ;  as  diiierent  parts  of  their 
course  will  be  found  paved  with  pebbles  of  various 
sorts.  It  has  been  thus  calculated,  that  for  any  Al- 
pine torrent  to  carry  some  of  tlie  blocks,  scattered 
at  the  foot  of  that  chain,  Vv^e  must  give  it  such  an 
inclination  as  would  place  its  source  above  the  line 
of  the  perpetual  snows.  Tlie  boulder  rock,  called 
Pierre-a-Martin,  contains  10,296  cubic  feet  of  gran- 
ite :  anotJier,  at  ISTeufchatel,  weighs  38,000  cwt. 
At  Lage  is  a  block  of  granite,  called  the  Johannis- 
stein,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  An  enormous 
boulder  stone,  on  the  shore  of  Appin,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Maxwell  as  being 
a  granite  compound,  of  an  irregular  form,  but  hav- 
ing its  angles  rounded  with  a  vertical  circumfer- 
ence of  forty-two  feet,  and  a  horizontal  one  of 
thirty-eight.  Numerous  other  granite  moulders 
occur  in  the  same  part  of  Scotland,  but  no  granite 
is  there  in  situ^  from  wdiich  it  can  be  derived.f 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  rolled  blocks,  I 
must  not  omit  the  p3culiar  appearance  they  present 


*  "  Critical  Examination  of  tlie  First  Principles   of  Geol- 
ogy."  Lond.  1819,  p.  139. 

\  "  Geolog.  Trans."  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 
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at  the  Alps.  This  has  been  particularly  exMnined 
bj  Elie  de  Beaumont  and,  later,  by  De  la  Beche. 
It  is  precisely  what  we  should  suppose  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  rush  of  a  current  of  water 
through  the  valleys,  bearing  with  it  fragments  of 
the  mountains  by  wliich  it  passed,  and  filling  up 
entire  hollows  with  the  ruins  it  bore  down.  Where 
an  escarpment,  or  projecting  ledge,  obstructed  it, 
it  deposited  a  greater  accumulation  of  materials  5 
nearer  the  place  whence  the  blocks  were  torn, 
they  are  larger,  whereas  they  diminish  in  size,  and 
become  more  worn  by  friction,  as  they  recede. 

The  i>:eoloo:ist  whom  I  have  so  closelv  followed 
puts  the  question,  how  far  the  distribution  of  blocks 
from  the  Alps  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
"with  the  supposed  transport  of  erratic  fragments 
from  Scandinavia?  To  this,  after  a  preliminary 
caution,  he  replies,  "  tliat  the  blocks  in  both  cases 
appear  to  a  certain  extent  superficial,  and  uncovered 
by  deposits  which  would  aflbrd  us  information  re- 
specting their  difiTerence  of  age ;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible a  great  elevation  of  the  Alps,  and  distribution 
of  blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  may  have  been 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  convulsion 
in  the  I^orth.""^  In  another  work  he  enters  some- 
what more  fully  into  the  distinction  between  these 
t^vo  great  distributions  of  blocks,  the  Alpine  and 
the  I^orthera^both  of  wdiicli  he  considers  attributa- 
ble to  a  comparatively  recent  period.     "  Hoj^y  far," 

*  «  De  la  Beche/'  p.  194. 
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he  Y,  dtes,  "  tlie  events  wliicli  have  produced  both 
acci/Jiulations  of  these  blocks  may  have  been  sep- 
iW'jJi^d  by  time  from  each  other,  vre  know  not;  but 
w^;  '?ive  certain  that  the  geological  epochs  of  both 
mz/ot  have  been  very  recent,  since  they  both  rest 
on  rocks  of  little  comparative  antiquity."  After- 
vrirds  he  infers,  from  the  phenomena  observed  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  some  cause  situated  in 
the  polar  regions  had  so  acted  as  to  produce  this 
c'ispersion  of  solid  matter  over  a  certain  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  We  know  of  no  agent  capa- 
ble of  causing  tlie  effect  required,  but  m.oving 
water. "^  This  author  considers  that  the  same  sim- 
ple cause  proposed  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  to  account 
for  all  the  preceding  revolutions  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, v/ill  likcAvise  explain  this  latest  one.  An  ele- 
vation of  the  land  under  the  polar  seas  would  drive 
the  ocean  southward  over  the  continents,  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  its  action. 

Here,  once  more,  I  must  observe  that  we  have 
another  proof,  that,  far  from  the  tendency  of  many 
continental  geologists  being  to  incredulity,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  display  an  anxiety  so  to  frame 
their  hypothesis  as  that  the  Scripture  narrative 
shall  be  embraced  by  it,  and  that  their  solution  of 
the  great  geological  problem  shall  in  part  be  veii- 
lied,  by  its  including  so  great  an  historical  fact  as 
is  there  recorded.  For  Elie  de  Beaumont  observes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Researches,  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  chain  of  mountains,  while  it  produced  the 

*  "  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,"  p.  390. 
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violent  effects  lie  had  described,  on  the  countries  in 
its  immediate  neigliborhood,  would  canse,  in  more 
distant  ones,  a  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  a 
derangement  of  their  level ;  "  events  comparable  to 
the  sudden  and  passing  inundation,  of  which  we 
'find  an  indication,  with  almost  uniform  data,  in  the 
archives  of  all  nations."  He  then  adds,  in  a  note, 
that,  looking  at  this  historical  event  merely  as  be- 
ing the  last  revolution  on  the  surtace  of  the  globe, 
he  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Andes 
were  elevated  at  that  period  ;  and  from  their  eleva- 
tion, all  the  effects  concurrently  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  deluge,  miglit  be  explained/'^' 

I  come  nov/  to  another  great  and  far  more  in- 
teresting topic,  but  one  on  which  I  enter  with 
considerable  hesitation,  in  consequence  of  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  and  conflicting  opinions  connected 
with  it— the  remains  of  anhnals,  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  under  circumstances  ex; 
tremely  varied.  I  before  observed,  that  in  the 
superior,  or  more  movable,  strata,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  deposited  during  a  temporary 
submersion  of  the  earth  under  a  violent  and  impet- 
uous rush  of  waters,  are  found  the  bones  or  bodies 
of  animals,  belonging,  in  most  cases,  to  genera  now 
existing,  though  in  species  sometimes  differing  from 
them.  Judging  by  analogy,  we  should  conclude 
that  these  were  deposited  in  their  present  situa- 


*  JJbi  sup.  and  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  torn 
xix.  p.  232. 
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tions  by  the  last  convulsion  wliicli  agitated  the 
globe,  since  tliere  is  no  trace  of  any  other  having 
passed  over  them  ;  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  water  was  the  agent  employed  for  pi-e- 
serving  them  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 

Dr.  Buckland  may  be  considered  as  having 
exhausted  this  subject,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
publication  on  diluvian  remains ;  and  the  discov- 
ery, since  his  work,  of  later  entombments  may 
seem,  with  a  few  excej)tions,  of  some  moment, 
which  I  will  presently  notice,  to  have  only  pre- 
sented repetitions  of  the  phenomena  he  had  ob- 
served, and  confirmed  many  of  his  conclusions. 

The  remains  of  animals  superficially  discovered 
may  be  classified  in  three  divisions :  first,  those 
wdiicli  are  found  entire,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  north- 
ern regions,  to  which  must  be  joined  such  as,  from 
similarity  of  situation,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
a  similiar  hypothesis ;  secondly^  those  found  in 
caverns;  thirdl}^,  those  which  exist  in  what  is 
called  osseous  hreccia,  or  mixed  with  gravel  or 
detritus,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 

In  the  first  class,  then,  w^e  may  include,  pri- 
marily, the  carcasses  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
found  in  ice,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  in  frozen 
mud,  in  the  northern  latitudes.  In  1799,  Schuma- 
clioff,  a  Tungusian  chief,  observed  a  shapeless  mass 
in  the  ice,  on  the  peninsula  of  Tamset,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena ;  in  1801:  it  became  detached,  and 
fell  on  the  sand.  It  was  found  to  be  an  elephant, 
60  entire,  that  the  dogs,  and  even  the  men,  partook 

VOL  L — :    I 
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of  its  flesh.  The  tusks  were  cut  off  and  sold,  and 
the  skeletouj  with  some  of  the  hair,  was  conveyed 
to  the  imperial  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
it  is  still  preserved.  A  rhinoceros,  described  by 
Pallas,  in  1770,  as  discovered  in  the  frozen  mud 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yiluji,  was  likewise  covered 
with  skin  and  hair.^  The  expedition  of  Captain 
Beechey  into  the  north  of  Asia  has  brought  to 
liglit  a  number  of  similar  discoveries,  as  the  bones 
of  these  two  animals  have  been  there  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  encased  in  frozen  sand.f 
The  animals  thus  found  have  been  considered  as 
belonghig  to  different  species  from  those  now  ex- 
isting, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  hairy  coat 
with  which  they  were  covered.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  variety  may  go  no  further  than  is  trace- 
able in  well-known  animals,  which  in  some  coun- 
tries have  the  skin  quite,  or  nearly,  bare,  while  in 
others  they  are  shaggy — such  as  the  dog,  the  hair- 
less variety  of  which  is  well  known.  Mr.  Fair- 
holme  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Bishop  Heber's 
narrative,  showing  the  existence  of  some  elephants 
covered  with  hair,  in  India,  at  the  present  day ;  J 
and  maintains  that  experience  proves  the  tendency 
of  the  elephant  to  become  hairy,  in  colder  climates. 
However,  placing  this  point  aside,  it  cannot  be 

*  See  ,tlie  "  Memoires   de   rAcademie  Imperiale    de    St. 
Petersb."  vol.  vii. 

f  See  the  Essay  on  tliis  subject  by  Professor  Buckland, 
at  tlie  end  of  Captain  Beecliey's  narrative. 
t   Ubi  sup.  p.  350. 
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doubted  that  these  animals  must  have  been  sur- 
prised by  some  sudden  overwhehning  catastrophe, 
which  destroyed  and  embalmed  them  in  one  and 
the  same  moment.  It  is  quite  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  inquire  whether  these  animals  were  in- 
habitants of  the  country  where  they  now  lie  buried ; 
iind;  if  so,  how  they  lived  in  so  cold  a  climate ; 
or  w^hether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  climate  has  un- 
dergone a  change.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  most 
probable  that  they  lived  and  died  where  they  now 
lie,  instead  of  having  been  transported  thither ;  and 
that  the  climate  must  have  undergone  such  a 
modiiication  as  renders  it  no  longer  a  tit  temperar 
ture  for  animals  which  before  could  not  only  en- 
dure it,  but  found,  in  its  vegetation,  their  neces- 
sary sustenance.  This  change,  too,  must  have 
been  so  sudden,  at  least  to  all  appearances,  as  to 
have  allowed  no  time  for  decomposition;  but  a 
sudden  cold  must  have  frozen  the  animals,  almost 
as  soon  as  dead.  How  all  this  can  have  happened, 
is  a  matter  of  system  and  conjecture ;  but  assuredly 
it  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  scourge, 
intended  not  only  to  sweep  all  life  from  the  earth, 
but  also  to  complete  the  original  curse,  by  causing 
guch  modifications  of  climate,  or  other  influential 
agents  on  vitality,  as  should  reduce  the  immense 
longe\dty  of  mankind,  from  the  antediluvian  to  the 
patriarchal  term. 

Whatever  difficulties  therefoi'e  there  may  be 
yet  unsolved  in  the  class  of  phenomena  I  have  ex- 
plainedj  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  from  standing  ia 
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Opposition  to  the  character  of  the  last  great  revohi- 
tion,  thej  appear  on  the  contrary  better  explicable 
by  admitting  it,  than  by  any  other  hypothesis. 
And  hence  Pallas  owns  "  that,  until  he  had  explored 
these  parts,  and  witnessed  snch  striking  monu- 
ments, he  never  had  persuaded  himself  of  the  truth 
of  the  deluge."'^ 

Tlie  second  class,  comprising  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals preserved  in  caverns,  possesses  greater  inter- 
est than  the  first.  To  enumerate  all  the  situations 
where  these  sepulchres  of  the  early  world  are  found, 
whether  in  England  or  on  the  continent-,  would 
greatly  exceed  the  limits  I  must  keep  ;  I  will  there- 
fore content  myself  with  giving  you  a  general  idea 
of  them,  from  Buckland's  accurate  description.  The 
one  which  first  excited  very  general  attention,  was 
that  of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  discovered 
in  a  quarry  in  1821,  and  presented  a  very  small 
opening  through  which  a  man  was  obliged  to  creep. 
The  floor  was  covered  superficially  with  stalagmite, 
or  the  calcareous  deposit  formed  by  water,  dripping 
jrom  the  roof.  Under  this  was  a  rich  loam,  or  mud, 
in  which  were  encrusted  the  bones  of  a  variety  of 
animals  and  birds.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  of 
teeth  belonged  to  the  hysena,  and  among  them 
w^ere  specimens  indicating  every  age.  In  addition 
to  these,  were  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
bear,  wolf,  horse,  hare,  water-rat,  pigeon,  lark,  etc. 
Besides  other  evidences  of  this  cavern  havins:  beeji 


o 


*  "  Essai  sur  la  Fonnation  des  Montagues.'* 
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the  lair  of  hyaenas  through  successive  generations, 
the  bones  were  ahnost  without  exception  in  a  state 
of  comminution,  splintered  and  broken,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  hard,  solid  bones  as  would  best  resist 
the  action  of  the  teeth.  There  were  in  fact  tootle 
prints,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  many  of  the  bones, 
which  were  found  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
teeth  of  the  hyaenas  discovered  in  the  cave.  By 
comparing  these  traces  with  the  actual  habits  of 
these  animals,  by  examining  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  accumulation,  and  taking  into  account 
the  position  and  accessories  of  the  cavern,  Dr. 
Buckland  comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion,  that 
it  must  liave  been  for  ages  the  haunt  of  hyaenas, 
which  dragged  in  the  bones  of  the  animals  they  had 
slaughtered,  and  cranched  them  there  at  leisure; 
and  that  an  irruption  of  water  carried  into  the 
cavern  the  loam  in  which  they  are  now  imbedded, 
and  which  has  preserved  them  from  decay.  Such 
a  conclusion  exactly  accords  with  the  character 
of  the  deluge.'^  This  description  may,  in  the 
main,  be  considered  applicable  to  the  other  most 
celebrated  caverns,  such  as  those  of  Torqujiy,  Gail- 
enreuth,  Kiilock,  etc.,  though  it  is  observable  that 
in  the  German  caverns  the  bones  of  beair  chiefly 
predominate. 

The  tacts  expounded  by  Professor  F  ;.cMand 
are  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  obser>^4  with 
scrupulous    exactness,    and   detailed   witi    perfect 

*  "  Eeliquige,"  pp.  1-51. 
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impartialitj ;  his  reasoning,  however,  and  conclu* 
sions,  have  not  escaped  criticism.  Mr.  Granville 
Penn,  in  particular,  has  attacked  the  whole  of  his 
explanation  with  considerable  earnestness  and  in- 
genuity, and  maintained  that  the  bones  must  have 
been  washed  into  the  cavern  by  the  flood,  which 
caught  them  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forced 
them  through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  cliff.  As 
he,  however,  agrees  in  the  most  important  points, 
that  is,  that  here  we  have  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
deluge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  his  arguments. 
It  may  be  sufiicient  to  say,  that  geologists  have 
not  been  gained  over  by  his  reasoning  :  and  that 
C'jvier,  Brogniart,  and  others,  have  continued  to 
retain  Buckland's  explanation. 

But  there  is  another  more  important  question, 
which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  so  easily  solved  when 
the  learned  professor  published  his  interesting 
account.  Have  human  bones  been  discovered,  so 
blended  with  the  remains  of  animals,  that  we  may 
conclude  man  to  have  been  subject  to  the  action 
of  that  catastrophe  which  swept  these  from  exis- 
tence ?  Certainly 'the  instances  which  could  come 
under  his  observation  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  came,  that  wherever  human 
bones  had  been  discovered,  mixed  with  those  of 
animals,  they  had  been,  introduced  into  the  cavern 
at  a  later  period.  But  there  appear  to  be  one  or 
two  instances  rather  varying  in  circumstances  from 
these  examples. 

The  cave  of  Durfort,   in  the  Jura,  was  firs* 
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visited  in  1795  by  M.  Hombres  Firmas,  who  did 
not,  however,  pnblisli  any  account  of  it  till  he  had 
examined  it  again,  twenty-five  years  later.  His 
essay  appeared  under  the  title  of  Notices  sur  des 
Osseme7is  Ilumalns  Fossiles.  In  1823,  M.  Mar- 
cel de  Serres  published  a  more  detailed  account  of 
it.  The  cavern  is  situated  in  a  calcareous  moun 
tain,  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
entered  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  20  feet  deep. 
Upon  entering  the  cavern  from  this  shaft,  by  a 
narrow  passage,  there  is  a  space  three  feet  square, 
containing  human  bones,  incorporated,  like  the 
Kirkdale  remains,  in  a  calcareous  paste.* 

But  a  still  more  accurate  observation,  accom- 
panied with  the  same  results,  has  been  made  by 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres  upon  the  bones  found  in  the 
tertiary  limestone  at  Pondres,  and  Souvignai-gues, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault.  Here  M.  de 
Cristolles  discovered  human  bones  and  pottery, 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear, 
hysena,  and  many  other  animals.  They  were  im- 
bedded in  mud  and  fragments  from  the  limestone 
rock  in  the  neighborhood.  Under  this  accumula- 
tion, in  some  places  as  thick  as  thirteen  feet,  is  the 
original  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  human  bonea 
were  found,  on  a  careful  analysis,  to  have  parted 
with  their  animal  matter  as  completely  as  those 
of  the  hyoBua  which  accompanied  them.  Both 
are  equally  brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the 

*  "Granville  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  tlie  M'O,* 
eial  and  Mosaical  Geologies,"  2nd  edit,  1835,  vol.  ii.  p  394 
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tongue.  To  assure  themselves  of  tliis  point,  MM. 
cle  Serres  and  Ballard  compared  them  with  bonea 
extracted  from  a  Gaulish  sarcophagus,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  fourteen  hundred  years  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  fossil  bones  must  be 
jnuch  more  ancient.'^ 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  discovery  of 
pottery  makes  it  possible  that  the  human  bones 
may  have  been  later  introduced.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  suppose  men  to  have  ten- 
anted the  same  cavern  with  hysenas,  on  the  other, 
we  cannot  imagine  that  these  animals,  however 
they  might  have  indulged  their  bone-devouring 
propensities  at  the  expense  of  man,  would  have 
introduced  his  pottery  into  their  haunts,  or  tried 
their  teeth  upon  it.  Accident,  therefore,  or  design, 
may  have  entombed  some  later  inhabitant  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  more  ancient  dwelling  of  the 
wild  beast ;  though  we  must  still  account  for  the 
human  bones  being  kneaded  up  in  the  same  paste 
as  the  others.  In  either  hypothesis,  however,  we 
have  apparently  a  satisfactory  proof  that  a  violent 
revolution,  caused  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  water, 
destroved  the  animals  which  inhabited  the  north- 
crn  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena in  the  southern  parts,  corroborated  by  sim- 
ilar discoveries  in  Asia  and  America,  show  that  its 
influence  extended  farther  still.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  cent  uy,  some  human  bones  were  said  to 

*  "  Lyell,"  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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have  been  found  encrusted  in  a  very  hard  rock, 
and  were  considered  evidence  of  dihivicil  action."^* 

The  third  chiss  of  animal  remains  wliich  [ 
ineritioned,  consists  of  the  osseons  breccia,  as  il 
bas  been  called,  found  generally  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  or  even  in  large  caverns.  It  is  formed  of 
bones  strongly  cemented  together,  and  with  frag- 
ments from  the  surrounding  rocks.  De  la  Beche 
has  minutely  examined  that  winch  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kice ;  and  Dr.  Bucklaud  lias 
collected  particular  details  of  that  discovered  at 
Gi])raltar.f  This  species  of  incorporation  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  different  dates,  in  dilferent 
circumstances ;  but  some  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
pronounced  as  contemporary,  in  its  formation, 
with  the  other  deposits  I  have  described. 

And  hej'e  I  close  the  first  part  of  my  argu- 
ment, or  rather  of  my  statements,  regarding  the 
latest  conclusions  of  geology,  on  the  subject  of  the 
last  revolution,  which  disturbed  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  But  before  proceeding  further,  I  must  meet 
a  difficulty  which  may  easily  be  raised.  There 
are  many  and  very  learned  geologists,  who  attribute 
several   of  the   phenomena   I   have  described  to 

-  *  "  A  very  curious  and  particular  account  of  some  skele- 
tons of  human  bodies  discovered  in  an  ancient  toml),  trans- 
lated from  tlie  Frencli;  as  also  a  circumstantial  account  of 
some  petrified  human  bodies  found  last  February  standing 
apright  in  a  rock."  Loud.  17G0.  See  the  letter  at  the  euu 
of  the  work. 

t  "  Geolog.  Trans."   vol.  iii.  p.   173.      "  ReliquiEe,"  p.  156. 
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older  revolutions  than  the  great  cataclysm  or  del 
nge,  described  in  Scripture ;  nay,  some  perfectly 
sound  writers  distinguished  the  geological  deluge 
from  the  historical,  v/hich  they  consider  only  a 
partial  inundation  ;*^  and  ascribe  to  the  former  all 
the  appearances  I  have  explained. 

To  these  reflections  I  would  variously  reply. 
First,  I  would  say  that  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  must  ultiniately  decide  this  point ;  for,  if 
they  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  similai'  situations, 
or  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  of  the 
animals  in  caverns,  we  must  assume  the  canse  of 
their  destruction  to  be  wdiat  history  describes.  For 
if  this,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  represents  micn 
and  animals  as  swept  from  existence  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  watei's,  and  if  geology  exhibits  the  effects 
of  precisely  such  a  catatsrophe,  and  gives  there- 
with evidence  that  no  later  revolution  has  hap- 
pened, it  w^ould  be  most  unphilosophical  to  disjoin 
the  two.  For  their  concurring  testimony  is  like 
that  of  a  written  document,  with  a  medal  or  other 
monument ;  just  as  the  triumphal  arch  which  com- 
memorates Titus's  victory  over  the  Jews,  by  the 
representation  of  .their  spoils,  though  without  a 
date,  wull  be  referred,  by  every  sensible  man,  to 
the  conquest,  so  minutely  described  by  Joseph  us. 

But  suppose  it  should  be  jproved  that  all  the 
phenomena  I  have  described  belong  to  an  earlier 
era,  should  1  regret  the  di^  covery  ?     Most  assuredly 

*  "  B;jul)ee,"  p.  43,  cf.  p.  203. 
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not :  for  never  sliould  I  fear,  and  conseqnentlj 
never  should  I  regret,  any  onvrard  step  in  tlio 
path  of  science.  Shonld  it  be  possible  to  discover 
an  accurate  system  of  geological  chronology,  and 
should  any  of  these  appearances  be  shown  to  be- 
long to  a  remoter  epoch,  I  would  resign  them 
without  a  struggle ;  perfectly  sure,  in  the  first 
place,  that  nothing  could  be  proved  hostile  to  tho 
sacred  record ;  and  in  tlie  second,  that  such  a  de- 
struction of  the  proofs  vdiich  v\'e  have  here  seen, 
would  only  be  a  preliminary  to  the  substitution  of 
others  much  more  decisive.  Who  regrets,  for 
instance,  that  Scheuchzer's  Homo  diluvii  testis^  or 
man  who  bore  witness  to  the  deluge,  should  have 
turned  out  to  be  only  part  of  an  animal  of  the 
salamander  genus  ?  He,  indeed,  thought  it  a  most 
important  proof ;  but  surely  no  lover  of  truth  can 
be  sorry  that  it  should  have  been  detected,  or  can 
repine  that  its  weak  evidence  should  have  been 
replaced  by  the  co-ordinate  facts  which  I  have 
brought  together.  "  The  Christian  religion,"  says 
Fontcnelle,  "  has  at  no  time  needed  false  proofs  to 
aid  its  cause ;  and  tliis  is  still  more  the  case  now, 
from  the  care  which  the  great  men  of  this  age  have 
taken  to  establisli  it  on  its  true  foundations,  with 
greater  strength  than  the  ancients  had  done.  We 
should  be  filled  with  such  a  just  confidence  in  our 
religion,  as  will  make  us  reject  false  advantages 
which  another  cause  might  not  neglect."^     What- 

*  "Histoire  des  Oracles/'  p.  4,  ed.  Amst.  1687, 
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ever  we  may  tliink  of  the  opinions  of  this  writer, 
his  judgment  of  our  sincerity  in  that  reliance 
wliich  we  place  upon  our  cause  is  perfectly  correct. 
J  will  further  add,  that  I  am  only  the  historian  of 
this  and  other  sciences,  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  evidences ;  I  have  only,  in  general,  to 
record  the  opinions  of  men  learned  in  their  re- 
spective pursuits,  comparing  the  past  with  the 
present.  The  ground  is  constantly  changing  un- 
der onr  feet ;  and  we  should  be  contented  with 
any  science,  if  its  progressive  development  shaL 
be  proved,  by  e?vperience,  favorable  to  a  holier 
?ause. 

We  come  now  to  the  interesting  inquiry,  how 
far  geological  phenomena  tend  to  prove  the  one- 
ness of  this  catastrophe ;  in  other  words,  whether 
recent  observations  lead  us  to  suppose  a  multi- 
plicity of  local  inundations,  or  one  great  scourge, 
upon  an  awfully  magnificent  scale.  Now,  in  an- 
swer to  this,  I  will  say  that  appearances  indicate 
tlie  latter  case. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  remark  that  in  the  sketch  I  gave  you  of  the 
course  which  the  rolled  blocks  and  drifted  matter 
must  have  taken,  they  present  an  almost  imiform 
direction  from  north  to  south.  The  boulders  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  are  from  Cumberland,  those 
of  Cumberland  from  Scotland,  those  of  Scotland 
from  JS^orway.  Pebbles  from  the  same  country 
are  found  in  Holderness ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Thames   is  supplied  with  them,  disposed  in   the 
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form  of  torrent  beds,  from  near  Birmingham.  On 
tlie  continent  it  is  the  same ;  for  the  erratic  blocks 
of  Germany  and  Poland  are  traceable  to  Sweden 
and  I^orway.  Brogniart  has  also  remarked  that 
thej  run  in  parallel  lines  from  north  to  south, 
sometim.ps  slightly  varying  a  little  in  direction, 
but  alw^ays  in  the  main  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  borne  downwards  from  the  north 
by  an  overpowering  current.  You  will  remember, 
too,  how  Dr.  Bigsby's  observations  showed  him 
that  the  detritus  in  ]S"ortli  America  came  alwa3^s 
from  points  farther  to  the  north.  In  Jamaica,  the 
same  course  seems  observal)le.  For  Do  la  Beche 
notices  the  great  plain  of  Liguanea,  upon  which 
Kingston  is  situated,  as  being  "  wholly  composed 
of  diluvial  gravel,  consisting  principally  of  the 
detritus  of  the  Saint  Andrew's  and  Port-Ivoyal 
mountains,  and  evidently  produced  by  causes  not 
now  in  action,  but  derived  from  those  mountains 
in  the  same  manner,  and  probably  at  the  same 
period,  with  the  numerous  tracts  of  European 
gravel,  which  have  resulted  from  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  European  rocks."  Is^ow,  these  mountains 
are  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  Again,  the  plain  of 
Yere  and  Lower  Clarendon  is  diluvial,  and  its 
materials  seem  derived  from  the  trap  districts 
au^ong  the  St.  John's  and  Clarendon  mountains, 
\\hich  are  situated  towards  tlie  north.''^ 


*  "  On  tlie  Geology  of  Jamaica." — Geol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  pp« 
182.  184. 
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Tliis  coincidence  of  direction  in  the  course 
pnrsned  bj  tlie  ocean-current  in  sncli  remote  ])arts 
of  the  world,  whether  we  measure  their  distance 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  seems 
to  indicate  clearly  the  operation  of  a  uniform  cause. 
For,  if  we  suppose  the  sea  to  have  broken  in  upon 
the  land  at  different  periods,  it  might  be  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  the  Baltic,  at  another  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  another  the  Atlantic  ;  and  in  each  case 
the  direction  of  the  scourge,  as  evinced  by  its  traces, 
would  be  naturally  varied.  Whereas,  at  present, 
not  only  is  the  admission  of  one  only  deluge  the 
simplest,  and  consequently  the  most  philosophical, 
explanation  of  these  constant  and  uniform  phenom- 
ena, but  a  variety  of  such  catastrophes  can  hardly 
be  admitted,  without  supposing  that  each  must  have 
disturbed  the  effects  of  the  preceding;  so  that  we 
should  have  crossing  lines  of  drifted  matter,  and 
varied  directions  in  the  rolled  masses  to  disturb 
every  calculation.  Yet  nothing  of  this  sort  has 
been  discovered  in  tracts  hitherto  explored  ;  and, 
therefore,  sound  science  should  conclude  that  the 
cause  was  only  one.  E^or  would  this  reasoning  be 
much  impaired,  should  subsequent  investigation 
in  more  distant  countries  lead  to  different  results. 
For  we  must  naturally  suppose  that  other  oceans, 
besides  the  northern,  were  sluiced  out  upon  the 
earth  to  produce  its  last  great  purgation ;  and 
from  them  the  lines  of  drifted  masses  would  point 
in  another  direction. 

If  the   track   of  these   transported   materials 
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show  a  Tiiiiform  direction,  we  may  expect  the  r<»ad 
over  which  they  travelled  to  be  Avorn  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner.  The  first  to  notice  this  ap- 
pearance, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  Sir 
James  Hall,  who  observed,  that  in  th.e  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinbnrgh  the  rocks  are  marked  Avith 
ruts  or  h'nes,  apparently  scooped  ont  by-  the  pas- 
sage of  heavy  rolled  masses,  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west.  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  minutely  de- 
scribed the  same  appearance  in  the  Brora  district, 
in  Sutherland  shire.  "I  remarked,"  he  observes, 
"in  my  former  paper,  that  these  hills  probably 
OAve  their  origin  to  denudation;  which  supposition 
is  now  coniirmed  by  the  exposure  on  their  surface 
of  innumerable  parallel  furroAvs  and  irregular 
scratches,  both  deep  and  shalloAA' — such,  in  short, 
as  can  scarcely  have  been  produced  by  any  other 
operation  than  the  rush  of  rock-fragments  trans- 
ported by  some  powerful  current.  The  farroAvs 
and  scratches  appear  to  have  been  made  by  stones 
of  all  sizes,  AAdiich  (AA^th  the  occasional  exception  of 
lines  slightly  diverging,  probably  occasioned  bv 
the  smaller  pebbles  coming  forcibly  in  contact 
with  the  larger)  preserve  a  general  parallelism, 
with  a  direction  from  I^.AY.  to  S.E."  ^  This  coin- 
cidence is  certainly  remarkable,  and  leaves  little 
room  to  doubt  the  unity  of  the  cause,  which  pro- 
duced such  uniform  results. 

1  AA'ill  not  dwell  upon  the  coincidence  of  other 

*   'Geol.  Trans."  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 
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appearances,  as  the  similaritv  of  clistribntion  in  the 
diluvitiin^  and  its  organic  remains,  in  dilferent 
parts  of  llie  world  ;  for  tlie  remarks  I  have  ah*eady 
made  will  suffice  to  show  you,  that  the  probaljili- 
ties  are  PTeatlv  in  favor  of  one  sino-le  cause  ha\  ino' 
produced  them  all.  Neither  shall  I  detain  you 
upon  another  imiportant  conclusion,  resulting  mani- 
festly from  all  tJiat  has  been  said,  that  the  last  in 
undation  was  not,  like  the  sup2:)osed  preceding  ones, 
a  long  submersion  under  tlie  sea,  but  only  a  tem- 
porary and  passing  flood,  just  such  as  the  Scriptures 
describe  it.  That  the  land  previous  to  it  was,  in 
part  at  least,  the  same  as  now,  is  apparent  from 
the  hysena  caverns  :  that  it  was  only  for  a  limited 
period  under  water,  appears  from  tlie  absence  of 
all  such  deposits  as  suppose  solution ;  for  its  sedi- 
ment is  composed  of  loose  materials,  gravels,  brec- 
cias, and  mingled  debris  '^  such  as  a  river  or  sea,, 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  miglit  be  supposed  first  to  take 
up,  and  then  to  leave  behind  it. 

We  come  at  length  to  another  still  more  in- 
teresting question :  Does  geology  give  any  data 
towards  ascertaining,  with  tolerajble  precision,  the 
era  of  this  last  revolution^  TQ'  this  I  think  we 
may  safely  reply — and  some  of  the  authorities 
quoted  expressly  say  it— 4hat  the  general,  and,  if 
you  please,  vague  impression  produced  upon  accu- 
rate observers,  by  geoipgical  facts,  is,  that  the  last 
visitation  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The 
earth's  surface  presents,  the  appearance  of  having 
been  but  lately  moulded,  and  the  eifects  of  causes 
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in  actual  operation  appear  but  small,  unless  re- 
stricted to  a'very  limited  period.  Tims,  if  \yq  look 
at  the  trilling  accumulation  of  rubbish,  or  frag- 
ments, which  surrounds  the  foot  of  lofty  mountain, 
cliains,  or  at  the  small  progress  made  bj  rivers  in 
filling  lip  the  lakes  through  which  tliej  pass,  iii 
spite  of  the  mud  they  dail)^  and  hourly  deposit, 
wc  are  necessarily  driven  to  acknowledge  that  a 
few  thousands  of  years  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  proceed  in 
this  investigation,  with  tar  more  approximative  ac- 
curacy, by  m.easuring  the  periodical  effects  of  sucli 
causes  as  I  have  incidentally  mentioned,  so  to  de- 
termine, Vvith  some  pi'ecision,  the  length  of  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  since  first  they  began  to 
act.  Deluc  'svas  the  Urst  who  took  some  pains  to 
observe  and  collect  such  data,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  clii^onometers.  He  has,  indeed,  been 
severely  lashed  for  his  attempt,  by  writers  of  an 
opposite  school  ;  "^^  and  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  remark 
that  his  conclasions,  and  even  in  great  measure 
their  premises,  \^'ere  adopted  by  Cuvier,  whose 
sagacity  and  immense  geological  knowdedge  few 
will  attempt  to  impugn.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
as  admitted  by  him,  than  as  proposed  by  the  othci', 
that  I  shall  proceed  bi'iefiy  to  lay  before  you  the 
line  of  proof  adopted  in  his  system.  The  general 
results  it  is  directed  to  afford  are,  first,  that  the 
present  continents  have  not  existed  anything  like 

*  "Lyell,"  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  300. 
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the  time  supposed  or  required  by  tlie  advocates 
of  causes  now  in  action  ;  secondly,  that  wlienever 
any  accurate  and  definite  measure  of  time  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  nearlv  coincident  with  that  which 
Moses  assigns  for  tlie  existence  of  the  present  order 
of  things.  Considering  the  immense  distance  of 
time  to  which  we  have  to  go  back,  there  mu&t 
be  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  different 
dates ;  but  they  are  not  greater  than  the  chrono- 
logical tables  of  various  nations,  or  even  those  of 
one  nation  as  given  by  different  authors  will  ex- 
hibit. 

One  method  of  attempting  to  an-ive  at  the  data 
of  our  last  revolution,  is  that  of  measuring  the 
increase  made  by  the  deltas  of  rivers,  that  is,  the 
land  gained,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  from  the  sea, 
by  the  gradual  deposit  of  mud  and  earth,  which 
they  bear  along  with  them  in  their  course.  By 
examining  history,  we  may  ascertain  the  distance, 
at  a  given  date,  of  the  head  of  the  delta  from  the 
eea,  and  thus  with  accuracy  determine  the  annual 
increase.  By  comparing  this  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
river,  we  should  have  an  estimate  of  how  long  it 
has  -flowed  through  its  present  channel.  But 
hitherto,  this  measurement  has  been  but  vaguely 
taken,  and  consequently  little  more  has  been 
gained  than  a  negative  conclusion,  opposed  to  the 
countless  ages  required  by  some  geologists.  Thus, 
the  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  is  very  sen- 
sible; for  the  city  of  Eosetta,  which,  a  thousand 
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years  ago,  stood  upon  the  sea,  is  now  two  leagues 
distant  from  it.  According  to  Demaillet,  the 
cape  before  it  was  prolonged  half  a  league  in 
twenty-five  years ;  but  this  must  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  instance.  However,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  suppose  so  immense  a  distance  of  time, 
from  which  to  date  the  commencement  of  this 
formation.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone  was  proved 
by  Astruc,  by  comparing  its  present  state  with  the 
accounts  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  to  have  increased 
nine  miles  since  the  Christian  era.  That  of  the 
Po  was  scientifically  examined  by  M.  Prony,  by 
commission  of  the  French  government.  You  are 
most  of  you  probably  aware  of  the  high  embank- 
ments between  which  this  river  runs :  and  this 
engineer  ascertained  that  its  level  is  higher  than 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Ferrara,  and  that  it  has 
gained  6,000  fathoms  on  the  sea  since  1604,  or  at 
the  rate  of  150  feet  a  year.  Hence  Adria,  which 
once  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  is  removed 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  These  examples 
will  not  allow  us  to  allot  a  very  indefinite  period 
to  the  action  of  these  rivers.  A  stream  carrying 
with  it  such  enormous  deposits,  that  their  yearly 
increase  may  be  almost  called  visible,  could  not 
have  required  so  many  thousands  of  years  to  reach 
•'ts  present  level.* 

According  to  Geiwais  de  la  Prise,  the  retreat 

*  Cuvier,  "  Discours  preliminaire,"  3rd  edit.  Paris,  1825, 
p.  144.  Deluc,  "  Lettres  a  M.  Blumenbacli,"  p.  256 ;  "  Abrege 
de  Geologie."  Paris,  1816,  p.  97. 
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of  the  sea  or  extension  of  the  land  by  the  deposi- 
tions  of  the  Orme,  may  be  accurately  measured,  by 
monum.ents  erected  at  different  known  epochs ; 
and  the  result  is  that  these  canses  cannot  have 
been  in  operation  longer  than  six  thousand  years.* 
A.  more  interesting  chronometer  is  that  of 
dunes.  By  this  term  are  signified  heaps  of  sand, 
which  first  accumulate  on  the  sliore,  and  then  are 
pushed  forward,  by  the  wind,  upon  the  cultivated 
lands,  so  as  to  desolate  and  destroy  them.  They 
often  rise  to  an  almost  incredible  height,  and  drive 
before  them  pools  of  rain-water,  the  discharge  of 
which  into  the  sea  they  eftectually  cut  off.  Deluc 
paid  particular  attention  to  those  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  has  described  many  of  them  very 
minutely.  Thus,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pad- 
stow,  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  church,  which 
it  completely  overhung,  having  reached  tlie  very 
roof;  so  that  all  access  w^ould  have  been  prevented 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  door  being  at  the 
other  end.  Several  houses  had,  however,  been 
ah'eady  destroyed  in  the  memory  of  man.f  In  Ire- 
land, these  moving  sands  are  not  less  destructive. 
The  vast  sand-plain  of  Kosapenna,  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  was,  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a 
beautiful  domain,  belonging  to  LordBoyne.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  roof  of  the  mansion-house  was  just 
above  ground,  so  that  the  peasantry  used  to  des- 

*  "  Accord  du  Livre  de  la  Genese  avec  la  Geologie."  Caen, 
1803,  p.  75. 

f  "  Abrege,"  p.  102. 
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cend  into  the  apartments,  as  into  a  subterranean ; 
and  now  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  is  visible. 
Eut  no  part  of  Europe  suffers  so  severely  from 
this  desolating  scourge  as  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  in  France.  It  has  buried  fertile  plains  and 
tall  forests  under  its  irresistible  course ;  not  only 
houses,  but  villages,  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
past  ages,  have  been  covered  over,  without  chance 
of  being  ever  more  regained.  In  1802,  the  pools 
invaded  live  valuable  farms  ;  and  there  are  now,  or 
were,  at  least,  a  few  years  ago,  ten  villages  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  shifting  sands.  One 
of  these,  called  Mimisoa,  had  been  struggling,  when 
Cuvier  wrote,  for  twenty  years,  against  a  dune, 
sixty  feet  high,  wdth  little  cliance  of  success. 

]N"ow  M.  Bremontier  studied  this  phenomenon 
with  particular  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting its  laws  to  calculation.  He  ascertained 
that  these  dunes  advance  from  sixty  to  seventy-two 
feet  a  year  ;  and  then  by  measuring  the  entire  space 
they  have  overrun,  he  concludes  that  their  action 
cannot  have  commenced  much  more  than  4,000 
years  ago.*  Deluc  had  previously  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  from  measuring  those  of  Holland, 
where  the  dates  of  dykes  enabled  him  to  ascertain 
their  progress  with  historical  accuracy. f 

1  should  be  only  repeating  the  same  conclusions 

*  Cuvier,  p.  161.     See  D'Aubuisson,  "  Traite  de  Geogno 
lAe,"    Strasb.  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
f  "  Abrege,"  p.  100. 
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were  I  to  detail  to  yon  his  researches  into  the  in-~ 
crease  of  turf,  or  the  accnnmiation  of  detritns  at  the 
base  of  hills,  or  on  the  growth  of  glaciers,  and  their 
accompanying  phenomena.^  I  will  therefore  con- 
tent myself  w4th  quoting  the  opinions  of  eminent 
observers  of  general  geological  facts,  in  favor  of 
his  conclusions. 

"  This  obsei'vation,''  says  Saussure,  speaking  of 
the  devolution  of  rocks  from  the  glaciers  of  Cha- 
mouny,  "  which  accords  with  many  others  I  shall 
make  later,  gives  us  reason  to  think,  with  M.  Deluc, 
that  the  actual  state  of  our  globe  is  not  as  ancient 
as  some  philosophers  have  imagined  it."f 

*  Cuvier,  p.  163.  Knight's  "  Facts  and  Observations,"  p. 
216.  Deluc,  "  Traite  elementaire  de  Geologie."  Paris,  1809, 
p.  129  ;  **  Abrege,"  pp.  116-134 ;  "  Correspondence  particu- 
liere  entre  M.  le  Dr.  Teller  et  J.  A.  Deluc."  Eanov.  1803,  p. 
161.  A  popular  French  writer  on  geology,  speaking  of  the 
accumulations  of  detritus,  brought  down  by  glaciers,  and  de- 
posited where  they  melt,  known  in  French  by  the  name  of 
muremes,  thus  concludes :  "  Their  formation  depending  upon 
periodical  and  nearly  constant  causes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  time  necessary  for  giving  them  the  volume  which 
we  know  them  to  possess  ;  and  as  they  certainly  date  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  they  fur- 
nish a  new  method  of  arriving  at  an  approximating  knowledge 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  cataclysm.  This 
calculation  leads  still  to  the  same  result,  and  gives  us  five  or 
BIX  thousand  years  at  most,  as  the  age  of  our  Avorld."  He 
then  proceeds,  like  Cuvier,  to  show  how  exactly  these  facta 
agree  with  the  Mosaic  records,  as  well  as  with  the  annals  of 
every  other  ancient  nation.  Dr.  Bertrand's  "  Revolutions  oi 
the  Globe,"  English  trans.  1835,  p.  269.  See  above,  p.  320. 
•j-  "  Voyages  dans  les  AJpes,"  §  625. 
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Dolomfeu  writes  as  follows:  "I  will  defend 
another  truth,  which  appears  to  me  incontestable, 
on  which  the  works  of  M.  Delnc  have  enhghtened 
nie,  and  of  which  I  think  I  see  the  proofs  in  every 
page  of  the  history  of  man,  and  wherever  natural 
facts  are  recorded.  I  will  say  then  with  M.  Deluc, 
that  tlie  actual  state  of  our  continents  is  not  very 
ancient."* 

Cuvier  has  not  only  assented  to  these  conclu- 
sions, but  has  laid  them  down  in  far  more  positive 
terms.  "  It  is,  in  fact,"  he  says,  "  one  of  the  most 
certain,  though  least  expected,  results  of  sound  geo- 
logical pursuits,  that  the  last  revolution  which  dis- 
turbed the  surface  of  the  globe  is  not  very  ancient." 
And  in  another  place,  he  adds,  "  I  think,  therefore, 
with  MM.  Deluc  and  Dolomieu,  that  if  there  be 
anything  demonstrated  in  geology,  it  is  that  the 
surface  of  our  globe  has  been  the  victim  of  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  of  which  the  date  cannot  go 
back  much  further  than  five  or  six  thousand  years."f 
And  allow  me  to  observe,  that  Cuvier  intimates 
with  sufiicient  clearness  that  in  his  researches  he 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  any  wish 
to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  history.:]: 

I  trust  I  have  now  said  enough  to  satisfy  you 
regarding  the  modern  tendency  of  this  science ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  Dr.  Buckland's  expected  treatise 
in  the  Bridgewater  collection,  although  necessai'ily 

*  "  Journal  de  Physique/'  Paris,  1793,  part  i.  p.  43. 
+  "  Dipcoura,"  pp.  139,  283. 
|Pagr  353. 
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directed  to  show  its  connection  witli  natural  theol- 
ogy, will  nevertlieless  throw  further  light  upon  the 
topics  I  have  discnssed.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  study  of  geology  may 
soon  enter  into  the  course  of  education,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  other  physical  sciences.  It  is  while 
the  memory  is  young,  and  curiosity  active,  that  the 
names  of  objects  are  most  easily  seized,  so  as  to  be 
firmly  retained.  Almost  any  district  will  present 
formations  fit  to  exemplify  the  study  ;  and  its  very 
pursuit,  by  requiring  and  encouraging  actual  and 
varied  examination,  gives  a  motive  and  a  stimulus 
to  exercise,  which  insures  health  conjointly  with 
improvement. 

Many,  I  know,  entertain  the  idea  that  too 
minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  material  workings 
of  nature  greatly  weakeas  that  more  enthusiastic 
and  poetic  feeling,  w^hich  the  contemplation  of  her 
face  excites,  and  thus  produces  a  preponderance 
of  a  cold  and  scrutinizing,  over  a  warm  and  ad- 
miring, disposition.  Yet  I  know  not  how  this  can 
be,  except  from  some  defect  in  the  method  of  com- 
municating such  knowledge.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  geologist  should  not  stand  enrap- 
tured on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  first  range,  with 
a  poet's  eye,  over  the  sj)lendid  scene  of  an  Alpine 
valley,  before  he  descends  to  study  and  classify  the 
various  rocks  which  form  its  magnificent  boun- 
dary. How  should  the  comprehension  of  how 
nature  works,  be  at  all  opposed  to  the  perception 
of  beauty  in  the  results  of  her  labors  ?     On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  slionld  seem  as  thoiigli  the  one  must  form 
a  natural  connterpart  to  the  other.  The  skilful 
musician  will,  by  casting  his  eyes  over  the  written 
score,  unravel  in  a  moment  its  mazy  movements, 
give  to  each  note  its  harmonic  power,  and  so  com- 
bine them  in  his  mind  together,  as  thence  to  di'ink 
more  music  through  his  eyes  than  the  untutored 
b'stener  will  enjoy,  when  he  hears  w^hat  has  been 
written  transformed  into  sound ;  and  so  may  the 
learned  in  nature's  laws  measure  her  outward  ap- 
pearances by  such  just  rule  as  must  give  him  a  truer 
perception  of  her  charms  than  the  mere  observer 
can  ever  attain.  To  the  unpractised  eye,  the  web 
which  proceeds  from  the  loom  will  a23pear  exceed- 
ing beautiful,  and  in  design  most  orderly,  while 
the  miachinery  which  produced  it,  seems  a  pile  of 
confusion  through  its  complicated  wheels  and  pul- 
leys ;  yet  is  it  necessarily  the  type  of  what  it  brings 
forth,  and  the  experienced  artisan  will  perchance 
read  in  it,  with  equal  admiration,  the  beautiful  pat- 
tern it  is  calculated  to  work.  And  in  like  manner 
may  the  learned  naturalist  construct,  from  his 
knowledge  of  nature's  processes,  all  those  beautiful 
objects  and  scenes  which  others  cannot  fancy  un- 
less they  have  actually  beheld  them.  The  obser- 
vation of  how  the  rolled  masses  are  disposed  in 
the  gorges  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  southern  Alps, 
iLust  have  led  the  discoverer  to  form  in  his  mind 
a  newer  and  a  truer  picture  than  a  poet's  imagina- 
tion could  have  conceived,  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  huge  in  imdation  which  burst  through  them, 
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tore  down  their  sides,  and  rode  in  rude  triumph, 
witli  their  rough  spoils,  into  the  plains  of  Italy. 
The  contemplation  of  volcanic  effects  by  a  scien- 
tific eye,  which  can  distinguish  the  masses  thrown 
lip  by  explosion,  from  the  rolling  scum  of  the  fi.ery 
torrent,  and  can  note,  as  at  Glen-Tilt,  the  strange 
and  incomprehensible  manner  wherein  the  hardest 
granite,  reduced  into  a  vitreous  fluid,  has  shot  up- 
wards into  the  superincumbent  rock,  and  injected 
itself  through  its  veins,  and  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  causes  proportioned  to  such  mighty 
effects,  would  convey,  we  may  suppose,  the  sub- 
limest  idea  possible  of  the  terrible  action  of  that 
powerful  element,  unto  whose  scourge  this  globe 
is  yet  in  doom  reserved. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  bring 
every  branch  of  the  natural  sciences  so  com- 
pletely into  contact  with  sacred  studies  as  these 
whereof  we  have  treated,  nor  can  it  be  necessary 
to  do  so.  For  there  is  one  way  in  which  they  all 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion, by  viewing  them  as  the  appointed  channels 
by  which  a  true  perception  and  estimate  of  the 
Divine  perfections  are  meant  to  pass  into  the 
understanding ;  as  the  glass  wherein  the  embodied 
forms  of  every  great  and  beautiful  attribute  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  best  be  contemplated; 
and  as  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  great 
seal  of  creation,  whereon  have  been  engraven, 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  mystical  characters  of 
deepest  wisdom,  omnipotent  spells  of  productive 
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power,  and  emblems  most  expressive  of  an  all- 
embracing,  all-preserving  love.  And  even  as  the 
engraver,  when  he  hath  cut  some  way  into  his 
gem,  doth  make  proof  thereof  upon  the  tender 
wax ;  and,  if  he  find  not  the  image  perfect,  is  not 
thereby  disheartened,  so  long  as  it  presents  each 
time  a  progressive  approach  to  its  intended  type, 
but  returns  again  and  again  unto  his  peaceful 
task;  so,  if  we  find  not  that,  at  once,  we  bear 
upon  ourselves  the  clear  and  deep  impress  of  this 
glorious  signet,  must  not  we  fear  to  proceed  with 
our  labors,  but  go  on,  ever  striving  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  the  attainmicnt  of  a  perfect 
representation.  A  few  years  will  probably  bring 
forward  new  arguments  for  the  great  facts  where- 
of we  have  treated,  which  wih  render  all  that  you 
have  heard  but  of  small  value.  Those  that  come 
after  us  will,  perad venture,  smile  at  the  small 
comprehension  granted  to  our  age,  of  nature  and 
her  operations ; — we  must  be  content,  amidst  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  with  having  striven  after 
that  which  is  more  full. 

For,  if  the  works  of  God  are  the  true,  though 
faint,  image  of  himself,  they  must,  in  some  way, 
partake  of  his  immensity ;  and,  as  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  unshadowed  beauty  will  be  the 
unsating,  everlasting  food  of  unembodied  spirits, 
so  may  we  say  that  a  similar  proportion  hath 
been  observed  between  the  examination  of  his 
image  reflected  on  his  works,  and  the  faculties  of 
our  present    condition;^  inasmuch   as    therein  is 
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matter  for  meditation  ever  deeper,  for  discovery 
ever  ampler,  for  admiration  ever  holier.  And 
so  God,  not  being  able  to  give  to  the  beauties 
of  his  work  that  infinity  which  is  reser^^ed  to  the 
attributes  they  exhibit,  has  bestowed  upon  them 
that  quality  which  best  supplies  and  represents  it ; 
for,  by  making  our  knowledge  of  them  progressive, 
he  has  made  them  inexhaustible. 


NOTE. 

Referred  to  in  Page  88,  on  the  Conformity  he^ 
tv'een  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European 
grammatical  forms. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  that 
the  personal  pronouns  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  employed  by  ethnographers  for  de- 
termining the  affinities  of  languages,  and  in  the 
foregoing  lecture  it  has  been  shown  what  important 
conclusions  Lepsius  has  drawn  from  the  marked 
resemblance  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
pronouns  and  suffixes.  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  Ap- 
pendix before  referred  to,  at  the  end  of  his  Eastern 
Origin^  etc.,  has  indeed  compared  some  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Indo-European  pronouns,  as  npn 
— atta  with  txi^  etc.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
more  minute  analysis  of  this  and  the  other  pro- 
nouns will  lead  to  more  satisfactory  conclusions. 

When  we  discover  a  portion  of  each  word  in  a 
particular  class  to  be  alwaj^s  identical,  while  the 
rest  varies,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  it  forms  a 
generic  characteristic,  which  may  safely  be  omitted 
in  studying  the  specific  determination  of  the  w^ord, 
or  in  comparing  it  with  other  languages.  Thus  in 
Sanscrit,  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  aham  • 
that  of  the  second,  tuam :  whence  Bopp  justly 
considers  the  syllable  am  as  merely  generic,  and 
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reduces  the  essential  parts  to  ah  and  tu^  correa- 
ponding,  the  first  to  the  old  German  iJi^  Latin  ego  j 
the  second  to  the  Latin  tu^  the  Persian  aj  — to 
or  tii^  and  German  du. 

JSTow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Semitic  pronouns 
are  involved  in  a  similar  composition,  which  should 
be  unravelled  before  we  can  expect  to  reach  their 
characteristic  parts,  and  this  can  only  be  seen  by 
comparing  forms,  now  lost  in  some  of  the  dialects, 
but  preserved  in  others.  The  syllable  which  we 
shall  thus  find  common  to  all  the  persons  in  both 
numbers  is  -jn,  difierently  pronounced  an  or  en^ 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  difierent  dialects, 
but  always  composed  of  the  same  two  letters, 
ale])li  and  min. 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  is  in  Heb. 
>i::i'3s: — AE^-ochi,  abbreviated  into  vn — AN-i ;  in 
Chaldaic,  n:n — AN-a :  in  Syriac,  Ja2 — E^N'-o  ;  ia. 
Arabic,  \.\ — El'^-a.  The  phirals  are  respectively 
Heb.  •■'3"r>«, — AN'-achnu  ;  Chaldaic  and  Samar.  isn 
. — A^N-an;  Syr.    ^ — elm  an  ;  Ar.   T^ — N-achna. 

In  the  two  last  the  preformative  syllable  has  been 
more  or  less  lost. 

The  pronouns  of  the  second  person  are  in  Heb. 
(omitting  for  brevity's  sake  the  feminines,  which 
follow  the  masculines  by  rule;  t<p?< — atta,  sing. ; 
and  ens — attem,  plur. :  but  in  the  first  T,  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  only  by  a  sign  ot  duplication, 
there  lurks  a  suppressed  K,  so  that  all  gram- 
marians agree  that  these  forms  stand  for     Kp»i  — 
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A]S"-ta,  and  trip5< — AjST-tem.  This  is  jLiced  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  other  dialects;  Cbald.  p^n  — 
AN'-t,  and  v^.?^ — AlST-tun  ;  Syr.  ^i2 — ^AN-t,»sP^42 

— AlNT-tun  (though  a  stroke  over  the  i*  or  IS,  in- 
dicates that  tlie  letter  has  not  to  be  pronounced ; 
ihus  connecting  the  other  dialects  ^ith  the  He- 

brew) ;  Arab.  -^^  \  \ — EiN-ta,     rj  \ — El^-tom. 

In  the  third  person,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
have  entirely  lost  the  compounding  particle,  or 
rather  have  adopted  a  different  pronoun;  but  it 
has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Syriac  in  the 
plural,  and  by    the  Chaldaic    in    both    numbers. 

Thus  Chald.  Nsx^Il^-e,  sing. ;  v'^n — IK-un,  pi. 
niasc,  V5N — lN-e(i)u,  fern.  In  which  words  the 
ale-2:>h  is  pointed  by  I,  on  account  of  the  redupli- 
cations of  the  IsT :  Syr.    koa: — E^N'-un   pi.  masc, 

^2 — EE"-e(i)in. 

From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
syllable  ■,5<  is  merely  a  generic  particle,  forming 
no  essential  portion  of  any  pronoun,  but  common 
to  all  the  persons :  and  consequently  that  it  may, 
and  ought  to,  be  detached  from  them,  before  we 
can  reach  the  peculiar  or  essential  substance  of 
each.  For  in  a  much  more  marked  manner  than 
the  Sanscrit  Cf?n,  it  pervades  all  the  pronouns,  of 
whatever  number,  gender,  or  person. 

If  we  apply  this  system  to  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular,  we  have  the  essential  portion 
of  it  in  Hebrew,  for  in  all  the  other  dialects  it  is 
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found  only  in  its  abbreviated  form,  •'t*'* — OCHI, 
which  may  fairly  be  compared  to  the  Saircrit 
all-am^  or  the  German  ich.  Even  the  abbreviated 
form  I(A]^-I)  will  bear  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
the  old  German  iJi. 

Proceeding  to  the  plural,  it  would  appear  tliat 
the  radical  portion  of  the  Hebrew  pronoun  is 
^CH^U ;  the  first  of  which  seems  to  arise  from 
the  aspirate  C  or  a  in  the  singular,  here  trans- 
muted into  a  pure  guttural.  If  so,  the  portion  of 
the  pronoun  strictly  denoting  the  plural  number 
would  be  I^U,  and  we  have  the  gradations  from 
the  fuller  to  the  abridged  form  in  the  other 
dialects,  Arab.  (N)  xlCH-]^A;  Syr.  CII-XAE"; 
Chald.  (AN)  K^\  From  this  scale  it  would  ap- 
pear that  ]^U,  ]^A,  or  ]^,  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  first  personal  plural ;  and  this  gives  us  a 
very  singular  coincidence  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek  duals  nou  and  vui  and  the  Latin  plural  nos. 

In  the  second  person  the  resemblance  is  still 
more  marked ;  for  upon  stripping  ofi"  the  generic 
Bjdlable,  the  pronoun  is  reduced  to  TA  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  and  into  T  in  Chaldaic  and  Syriac, 
whijh  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  ^w-am, 
gen.  tai^  the  Latin  and  Persian  tu^  and  German 
du.  The  plural  is  formed  from  the  singular  by 
ordinary  rule. 

When  I  analyzed  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
persons  in  Syro- Chaldaic,  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  constant  recur]  en  ^e, 
through    the  entire    pronominal   system,   of   the 
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compounding  particle.  But  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  pronouns  of  tins  person  will  appear  not 
less  striking  than  the  foregoing,  if  we  examine 
the  forms  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
and  in  the  Syriac  singular.  The  masc.  sing,  is  in 
the  first,  N^n — HU;  in  the  second,'"  ^ — hua;  m 
the  third,  o«7j — hu.  With  these  we  may  compare 
the  Persian  \a — o  ;  the  Welsh  evo,  which,  in  the 
suffix,  changes  like  Hebrew^  into  aw  or  0/  the 
Latin  hie,  hiijiis,  hi  j  and  the  English  he.  The 
feminine  is  the  same  in  all :  tf^n    ^  and      -^  — 

HI.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  Welsh,  in  which, 
A^  is  the  third  person  feminine.  The  plural  UD  — 
HEM,  or  its  feminine  in — HEI^,  or  the  Syriao 
•s^2 — E^-UIS",  may  be,  perhaps,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  Welsh  hwynt. 

I  put  forward  these  conjectures  with  becoming 
reserve.  I  have  seen  too  often  how  sadly  an 
ingenious  theory  may  seduce  its  author  into  the 
mistaking  of  casual  or  imaginary  resemblances  for 
real  analogies,  not  to  put  myself  doubly  on  my 
guard,  where  any  new  and  artificial  view  strikes 
my  mind.  Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  pro- 
cess I  have  followed,  and  the  afiSnities  which  it  has 
opened,  are  not  unworthy  of  attention,  from  the 
liTuformity  distiernible  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
their  action.  If  so,  we  have  a  new^  and  important 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  great  families, 
based  upon  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  pri- 
marj  elements  of  speech. 
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There  are  other  investigations  which  I  tliink 
worthy  of  being  made,  from  the  probability  of 
their  leading  to  the  same  results,  but  for  the 
present  the  foregoing  may  suffice.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  traces  appear  to  exist  in  the  Semitic 
dialects,  of  what  is  generally  considered  more  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  family,  conjugation  by  auxiliary 
verbs.  For  the  passive  voices  in  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac,  Ithpael,  Ethpael,  Ethpaal,  and  Ettaphel, 
seem  clearly  to  have  sprung  from  the  union  of  the 
verb  substantive  n^N,  )J  — ith,  of  which  traces  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  n^^ — lorith,  it  is  not^  and 
in  the  determinative  particles  nt-; — etli^  and  ^— 
yoihy  with  the  indefinite  verb. 
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